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PREFACE 


T UBrLATBAUOrANATOLlA. within the endrcling barrier of the 
Taurm, is essentuUy Asia Minor, geographically an outpost of 
Asia. Its coastal lands ‘without the Taurus', whow fbemaenre in¬ 
fluences have come largely from the West, are rather *£uxopa Minor', 
geographically a fourth shore of Europe. 1 have presumed so to defuK 
them in the tide of this book, a companion ^ume to WUhm the 
Tntnu. It is a dde incidentally which, in the political sense, might wdU 
be applied to modem Turkey as a whole. For the Toikiih Republic, 
built by Atatiirk on western foundatioiu, is gradually developing, like 
Greece its neighbour, into an integral part of Europe. 

The book deals, not with a single journey, but with a scries of 
journeys, nude between 1947 and 1954. ranging firom Antioch and the 
Syrian Ironder in the South-east to Adrianople and the Greek fronrier 
in die North-west, covering the greater part of the ‘Turkish Riviera’ 
nduch fringes the Mediterranean and Aegean Seas. 

My thanks are due to the Turkish Press, Broadcasdng and Tourist 
Department, in Ankara, for many &cilidc 3 on these journeys, and for 
the majority of the photographs vhkfa illustrate the bo^; to Mr. 
David Balfour, lately British Consul-General in Izmir, and Mn. 
Balfour, whose hospitality, diere and on board the motor yacht Elfin, 
enabled much of it to be written; to Mr. and Mn. Seton lioyd, of the 
British Insdtuceof Arducology in Ankara; Dr. Paul Underwo^, of the 
museum of Sc Sophia, in Istanbul; Mr. T. J. P. Tedesco, late of the 
British Consulate-General in Iskoiderun; Mr. R. £. WiUdnson, of the 
British Consulate-General in Izmir; Mr. C. J. A. Bolton, late of the 
British Consulate in Metsin, and Mrs. Boltcm; Mr. T. Millington, 
O.B.B., of the War Graves Commituon, Qanakkalo—all for much hoqai- 
tality, assistance and informadon ; to Nermin Screater and Mr. 
C £. Stevou for help with the proofl ; and above all to the Turkish 
authorities, throt^hout the country, for their continual courtesy and 
help. 
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HaiUy I miBt thank Vk^Adminl Sir John A. £^eU, g.it.a,, C.B., 
£ot penniition to uie ottracti from the impubliibed diary of Com- 
frurCw H. E. EdgeU, I.N.. written in 1S45, and to Mr. Bernard Ash- 
mole. Keeper of Greek and Roman Anti^iudes in the Britisb Museum, 
for help in this conneettoa. 
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ANTIOCH AND CILICIA 

Tp the Me^taraiteea—'A let of oU pots ’—TV Syrim 
Frontier—Antioch and Antekf*—Daphne ytstetday and 
today—The Cotton City of Adana-^Peoples of the Coast-^ 

Menin 

S ODDBNLT the Mctiiccmnean Uy spread beneath me. shining in 
welcome, stretching away towards Europe. It promised relief 
irom the eternal plateau, Asiatic and stem behind the parapets of 
the Taurus, and the ungrateful plaixu beneath thera.Ai I drove down 
over the pass the slopes around me were alive with olives, alight with 
pines. Windows in the villages winked in the sunlight, rivulets sparkled 
as they danced away down to the sea. 

At a cafi with a fountain I pawed to wash off* the dust of the plateau 
and refresh myself with a glw of raki. It was served to me, with div 
couraging disetetioa, out of sight of the road. The road at last was of 
tarmac, American can spiralling around its bends with a Levantine 
shiiekiz^ of brakes. Presmdy a new damp beat seeped to envelop 
me, and the port of Iskcsidcnm emerged b^w, from steaming g»rAfnt 
of bougamvillea and eucalyptw and palm. The sea, alas, was im¬ 
prisoned, in sultry stagnadon, within the landlocked shelter of the 
Alexandiine Gulf of Issus. 

The pore, moreover, lacked life. Its Turkish inhabitants sat stodgily 
along an uncompleted sea-front. Two ramshackle ‘casnos* leant one 
over the water on rough precarious piles. But there was red mullet to 
eat—and more raki. Moreover rise hotel was new, and for the 
living up to its newness. After the ioist of the plateau it seemed almost 
luxurious. A young Turkish schoolmaster, fresh from Istanbul and 
with a good command of English, talked to me in the doorway at I 
wu taking what air there was, after dinner. He fetched from his room a 
few anriquities, Hellenisoc in style, which he had ^infa rt hed on sites 
nearby—a statuette, a dish, the fragment of a vase. 
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ArUioch end Cilkia 

‘Fleue take dxm.' he said. * 11 iae are many more where I found 
them.* 

I diffirKd politely: they would hardly suirive the rigours of Turkish 
bus travel. 

Each weekend, he said, be went d^ging. He had shown the sites to 
dkc autborities, only to be rebuifed by the answer: 

‘Who cares about a lot of dd pots?’ 

* * * 

So mocb foe dx age of Alexander. Once this was his dry—Alexandria 
ad Inum, Alexandretta, Iskcnderun—founded to mark his victory in 
that crudal conflict of history, the Battle of Issus. On this battlefield, 
some twenty miles north, he defeated the Persians, finally mmrng the 
tide firom the East which dx Greeks had checked at Salamis and 
Plataea, and reminding Darius accordingly: *Your arsceston invaded 
Macedonia and the rest of Greece. I croned over into Asia for the 
purpoK of avenging these wrongs... for the future, whenever diou 
sessdest, send to me as to the Great King of Asia.'^ The Middle East lay 
at his (cct. Thenceforward for nearly a thousand years, a (^Uenic 
dvilization prevailed over its Utsds. 

Already for cestturies it had prevailed, to a nsoce limited extent, over 
its coasts. Here, diflering profoundly &om the landsmen, were oolceues 
of se»-fiuiog peoples, not only Greeks but Phoetuciaos, races of an 
expansive, guesting isature. When the tide turned back, and successive 
wava of Arabs arsd Turks swamped the ddsatable lands once more, 
die Greeks and the Syrians—Setnitk tuceexson of the Phoenicians— 
remained on the coasts. The Turks are men of the plateau, withdrawn 
and dour, administraton by nature, and soldiers. Sensibly enough, 
they left their tnde to the seamen, vdioce colonies—political no longer, 
commercial still—continued to flourish. It was only a generation ago, 
with the birth of a new Turkey, that the Greeks were finally driven 
away—victitm of twenoeth-century mrinnalitm . 

And now here by the sea, sitting silendy among a lot of old pots, 
were the Turks—^hc men of the pUteau. Sallow in complexion, slow 
in rhydun, they struck an un>Me^temDean note. 

* * * 

The tea having belied its initial welcome, I was glad next day to be 
greeted by the Acting British Consul-General, a Malteae with all the 
* Quoted byj. B. Bury. ^ Uaurj ef Cnea. London: 191a. 
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City Lights 

efibsTe good fcUowdxip of his kind, drove me back up cbe 
to rest for a night or so in a ckllet amid woods of scented 
Aleppo pine. Beneath us was the road to Aleppo itself For nearby were 
Ptciray's 'Syrian Gates’, the natural h^hway &om the coast up over 
the Amanin to the Syrian plateau. Atatiirk had barred them in the 
DAzne of strate^ and self-detcnninatioa, through his one and only 
land grab, the occupadon in 1939 of the Saajak of Alexandretta, then 
under FreiKh mandate. Now Iskendenm looked die other way. A new 
strategic highway led up over the Taurus and across the Anatolian 
plateau to Erzunim, w^e American engineers were esilarging the 
port to feed this potoitial fastem lh»L Our chAlec was the summer 
residence of an Armenian doctor, a Syrian subject living in Al^po, 
who DO longer had access to it. 

Meanwhile, along their ardfeia] bonders, Turks and Syhaiu dixived 
on a number of intricate coneraband operadoos, involving, among 
ocher eommodiries, pistachio nuts and dollars. The smugglers, who 
were periodically imprisoned, were die agents of rich merchants, who 
got off scot>£ree. The Consul entertained me with such Levandne 
gossip, and widi shrewd ohservadons on the Turkish character. In 
Ottoman Httim he would have been a Greek, like die Consul in Mersin 
who similarly entertained Davis.* ‘Now,’ he had deplored, of the 
Turks, 'they are beginnir^ to open their eyes a good dcri more, and it 
is not so easy to manage them.. .. Would to God they would aQ 
disappear!’ 

My host, who expressed no such drastic sendments, drove me to 
Andoch, the great capical built by Scleucus in the name of his master, 
the dad Alexander. Beneath a casde 00 a peak, a rebc of the Crusaders, 
the road ran straight as a ribbon across the plain, between ranks of 
dowering oleanders and poplars—a relic, Roman in character, of the 
short>liv^ French occupatioa. He left me at the Turim Ouli, where I 
suffered at nigho from a naked l%ht, blazii^ into my room &om the 
hallway, ^om two bewildered small boys, who seemed after dark to 
be in s^ charge of the bocri, 1 gadicrcd that it could be exanguished 
only at tome distane main , together with all the Hghts of the 
town. 

Andoch. as it happens, was remarkable for its street-lamps even in 
classical dmes—lamps, caking die place of the sun, 'which leave the 
Egyptian fiadval of illuminadon far behind; and with us night is 
* £. J. Davit. Lift in Asittk TWlvy. Loodoo: 1979. 
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dBtmguubed £rom day only by the difEerence of lighting.’ * When 
Seteora planned the dcy, on the £ubionable grid plan, he it taid to 
have uationed elepbancs at the oomexs of the site, whexe towers were 
to be buih, and to have strewn flour, from the com-ehips in the 
Orontes, over die ground to mark the direction of streets cotoo- 

aades. Alexander had laid out Alexandria in stmilar style, but without 
the elephants.* The city, one of sixteen Antktchs which Seleucus 
named after his fttber, was designed as a rival to this Alexandria of the 
Ptolemies, but never quite succeeded in being so. la inteUigentsia was 
inftrior. lo population pethaps waa too polyglot In the ftirion of Bast 
and West which was the ariuOTement of HeUenism, Semitic life, in the 
long run, aflected the Greeks here more dun Greek Irie had aficcted 
the Semites. 

Greek Andoch, startuig ia career as a capital of an empire, ended it 
as the capital of a small North Syrian state. In ia heyday it was a city 
of pleasure and luxury, renowned not only for ia lighdng but for ia 
plumbing. Ia water supply was SO plentiful that each house had several 
baths, while the public baths and fouatahu ran like rivers. It was here 
that Aedodkus Epiphanes, die last of ia notable sovereigns, like d to 
carouse in low company, anointed with oils and Kaltam^ , 

*You are lucky, O King,' said a fellow^batber one day, ‘to have so 
expensive a smell.’ 

‘I will give you your fill of it,* the monarch retied, breaking the 
vessel of ^ over his head. It ran all over the floor, so that bathers and 
king started filling about, laughing heartily.* 

Antioch today is die Turkish Antakya, a bedraggled provincial town 
amMig orchards and groves of popl^ within a drde of blue-grey 
mountains. It affords litde to the antiquarian but the eJambering walls 
of a citadel which housed, in turn. Byzanctoes, Crusadai and Arabs. 
Itt baths are murky and uninviting. Ia river, the Orontes, cnwls 
sullenly, muddJy through the town, fiiling to give dignity to the 
precarious plaste^ houses which line ia 
In one of these I was entertained to luncheon by an Annauan 
merchant, n^io had learnt English in a Syrian mimfm His aged 
mother, who presided over the meal, had survived, as a schoolgirl, 
the Armenian massacres in Aineab. The Turkith soldiery, the recalled, 

»Launiut. quoad by P. H. Hitti. Mmt/ ^Syris. Lomkn: ipji. 

* Anita, vtwtiu. Book QL 

*B.$.Boedkkt. Short HlrtoryV^ANriMk. London; roar. 
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The Queen of Nymphs 

came co abduct the girls from the school, but a fat Turkish geotlenun 
sent diem away, ocplaining: *The7 ail belong to me.’ Later, as a 
Moslem womin was grabbing some tweets from a Chxistiaa shop, her 
arm was instantly withered. This was interpreted by die Turlo as a 
sign of Allah's displeasure. Thus the Armcniaju were allowed to keep 
th^ possessions a^ to go in peace. The old lady was proud of her son, 
who was indeed stout ai^ prosperous. He did good business with the 
Syrians, from whom he imported Amesican cars in exchange for 
raisins—or aK»e likely contraband dollars. During the Palestine war 
he bad sold food to the Jews, and he boasted of a recent deal in which 
be had smutted a Roman mosaic paTemeot out of die counay to 
Australia. 

Tm a business nun,’ be explained. 

Classical coins still abound in the bazaan of Antakya. My host 
advised me to beware of forgeries and introduced me to a ’reliable’ 
dealer, a Christian. Prom him I bought a Roman coin, whkh 1 later 
discovered to be false. 

* * * 

Life in classical Antioch centred around the pleasure gardeiu of 
Daphne, a mile or so outside the dcy. The purest gift of the queen of 
nymphs’,^ it became famous far and wide as a beauty spot, hmee as a 
place of worship and pilgrimage. Here still, among patriarchal plane- 
trees and mulbtfries, myriads of springs come gushing out of the rocks, 
to tumble in a bewildeiing headlong profusion over the smooth red 
earth, nuking an Arcadian extravaganza of grottoes and waterfUls, 
sparkling pools and moss-grown ba^. 

As a garden. Daphne was a lineal descendant of the Persian gardeiu, 
and besice, through the Jews, of the Paradise of Eden; * through the 
Romans it was perhaps an ancestor of Tivoli. As a place of wonhip it 
was licentious in character, like the oriental shrines of Astane. Daphne 
henelf, pursued by Apollo, bad been changed into a bay-tree, and here, 
roofed with branches of cypress and bay, was his shrine. Bay-leaves, 
dipped in the stream, emerged insezibed with oracular prophoies, and 
a colossal statue of Apollo, playing the hasp, with hair nude of gold 
and eyes of jaonthi, presided over ^ proceedings. The site and nature 
of the place, well-adapted to foster luxurious ease, as well as the 
amatory character of the legend, doubled the of gentry of 

* Uwoio, quoted by HittL cf. tit, * HittL «p. dL 
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cotnipe oa the Uatt provoeadoo. Alleging tte myth as an excuse, 
they were still more inflamed and could not endure to see penons of 
respectability there.'* Later, in ILomao dmes, female stodentt at the 
phikwophkal schools wrestled with one aisother. scantily attired, 
nmniog foot-races and delivering redcadons, tragic or lyrical. The 
splendid cypioses. around the shrine, were preserved even by the 
Bycandne emperon. But when the Emperor Julian visited it in the 
fourd) century, hoping, on the day of the fisut of ApoUo, to find it 
filled with sacrifices, ‘he found not even a cake, not a grain of incense; 
and the god would have been without an offering had the priest 
himself not bought a goose*.' 

The flavour of Daphne survives in the Roman mosaks whkh once 
decorated its villas and now decorate the Andoch Museum—another 
font of the French occupation. Late and sophtsd eate d, with a fiuhion- 
able ‘Regency’ air. they portray myducal scenes in whids voluptuous 
gods and goddesses, Tritoiu and Nereids, nymphs and cherubs disport 
tlv» 7«Ki v»i with carefree abandon, shariDg the fonts of the earth with a 
roisteiiog assembly of birds and beasts and fishes. 

But Daphne it^ is sadly dianged. Few but ‘persons of respe^ 
ability’ go dsere. It is a picnic resort wfaere, at weekends, the f a m ili es 
of Antakya go in buses to sic in tfaeir shirt-elceves, on upright chain, 
dnttking coifo and lemonade with a stolid bourgeois air. One party. 

I duert^ had put table and chairs squarely in the water itself and 
sat barefoot, with roUed-up troaser-le^, dipping feet in it, without 
die trace of a smile. Moreover the haphazard waterfalls were being 
hsmessed and canalized, no longer wifo Hadrian’s elegant aqueduc t s, 
but with turbines and concrete, to provide Antioch with hydro 
electric power. Thus Daphne will soon be no more. 

Who cares about a tot of old waterfalls? 

* * * 

A train, luxurious after the buses of the plateau, took me away from 
iskenderun, up the shores of the Gulfoflssus, then round the comer to 
the West into the great hoc green Cilidao plain. One after another we 
crossed the surging ydtow rivers, the Pyramus artd Sarus (now Ceyban 
and Seyhan), and after Adana the Cydnia (now Tarsus), which carve 
their way down through the heart of the Taurus to spread silt over the 
land and enrich it. The snountains had receded well back to form an 
s fioodiler. «p. rft. * Ccorge Finby. Histtry tf Cfccrr, Leodeo: 1I7O. 
t 



No Tasie for Display 

enveloping barrier, tbcir crags crowned in the nci^bourhood of the 
pt na with the mini of casd^ mnfbrdng the defences of naturt 

Stondesi, barely requiring manure, this Oliciin Plain ( Ci li ci a 
Caoipeitris) b the richeit comer of Alia Minor. Xenophon described 
it as Urge and 'well-watered and full of trees of all sorts and 

vines', nourishing ‘an abundance of sesame, millet, panic, wheat and 
barley’.^ Ibrahim Pasha, fresh from Egypt, added sugar to the Ibt. 
and date-palms, whole trees survived, but whose frmt was uneatable. 
By the end of the nineteenth century culrivatioo had declined, and 
much of the plain was a matsh. Davu, however, recognized that ‘dm 
province much resembles the Ddo of Egypt, and might be ^e in 
proportion equally productive'. Today, diimks to mechannadon, it b 
JO, Tilri» the valley of the Nile the plain of Qticia dinves on 

cotton. 

Adana, set m the heart of it, u a city of cotton miUionaires—a dty, 
however, with few of die trappings of wealtL In Davb’s time an 
Ottoman governor aspired to make Adana like die dbet of Malta, 
where he had once lived. Unable to get funds, he deliberately set fire 
to it, destroying the bazaan and a quaadey of slums, and rebuilding 
T b»ni at a cost of some ^ ^ choke. Encouraged 

by die results, he was about to bum down the rest of the dty. but hb 
enemies foreAalled him, and he was recalled in dbgraoe to Conitan- 
doople, reduced to borrowing hb passage money from a Greek. 

Adana could do widi ano^n cooflagratioa. Turning io back on the 
Seyhan, with its fine Byzandne brid^, it b an ill-planned town, 
in dignity, moreover innocent of Levantine splendour. Its 
hard-headed plutocrats, unlike the pashas of Egypt and Lebanon, do 
not care to flaunt thdr ridics. The modem Turk has bttle taste for 
dbpUy. No longer does he build Uvish palaco, as hb forefrebers did, 
or decorate hb women with silks and jewds. He b content with an 
ostentatious American car, drawn up before a concrete shack of a 
home, and hb wife drives to town in it, still in die fusdan of a peasant. 

I been directed to the Cotton Palace Hotel, and here I arrived at 
midday on a Sunday to find the proprietor and a number of sleek 
friends playing cards in the hall, in tbidr pyjamas, to the music of a 
gramophone. There were telephones and wuh-basins in the bedrooms, 
but lit ri** other furniture, and I preferred the more modest prices of a 
nearby hotel, where the waiter kindly unclasped hb pocket-knife to 
* Book L 
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Antioch and Cilicia 

tpreul boner oo my bread at breakfast. Tbe streets were dotty and 
dantoreus. Since it was Sunday, only dte tour-milk bars were open. I 
d in».4 tbat night in a restaurant where a group of Americans, engaged 
in building a itrategic aerodrome, bayed for steak and ^gwnd-bawo. 
In a comer a contrasting group of quick rellaed customers mimed with 
delicate hands, as thot^ abmrbed in some urgent puppet drama. It 
cotKcnted, as I finally orerheard, the price of cotton. 

Next day the shop-windows blaz^ with car acccssoria, radioc, 
sausages, and gold. I called oo a merchant, to whom I had a letter of 
introdoction. He was a Syrian from the Sanjak, one of many tttll 
trading in this comer of Turkey, dicii flexibility and quickness com¬ 
plementing the slower and in some respects surer qualities of dse 
Turks. After a detached analysis, shrewd and sceptical, of the present 
cotton 'boom', be cook me to luncheon at a club where the plutocrats 
gathered. Here I met the bead of the local formers’ union—a union of 
laadownett. The large landowner has disappeared from die greater 
part of Turkey, his lands divided among the peasants by Atatiiik’s 
agrarian Sodalisc policy. Here around Adana be trill survives, his estates 
combined for all practical purposes with those of his brothers and 
uncles and moreover producing a higher yield than elsewhere. Side by 
tide widh him, however, the small peasant proprietor still cultivates his 
land—and indeed I was assured by my host that the quality of his 
eoctoo, wdl-tended and picked, is superior to chat o£ the big land- 
ownen. 

I was not sorry to leave Adana. Here is Turkey at its most prosperous 
—but not always at its best. Before dmng so I called on die a^modier 
of a friend, a noted politidan. One of the Young Turks of his day, a 
produa of Atatiiik’s revoturioo nourished oo the more truly Turirish 
soil of the Taurus, be had developed into a man of wide European 
culture, with an intemarional sciue spreadmg for beyond its peaks and 
valleys. A true democrat, be accepted with a philosophic shrug the foct 
chat be was now a leader of the Opposirioo, the People’s Party of 
Ataturk, and likely to remain so for some time to come. the Dem^ 
crat Party had lately increased its majority at the electioos, and now 
dominated the country against a Pailiamezitary Oppositioo unhealthily 
small. Ironically, the twi^parey system in Turkey seemed in efTect to 
be continuing one-party nilo—by the free choice of the people itself. 
It has since bra modified, perhaps more healthily, by a split among the 
Democrats and the emergence of other parries. 
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Mfilher-go^as of Today 

My feietwl hid truuported hb mother from the Und of hi* fitben 
to a fine modem bouse, all concrete and ited, in the dty, where he 
could visit her more easily. Here sbe sat, wearing flat-heeled pe^ 
shoes and a kerchief around her bead, gazing out over the streamlined 
Seiran barrage, and swaying gently to and fro at she talked in a deep 
resonant voi« of her son. With her ampk loins and hieratic profile 
she the incantation of the mother-goddess, a symbol ^ the 

eternal earth-woman, looking on a strange new world in a spirit of 
resigned acceptance, tinged with maternal pride, but still with her 
toots deep down in the Anatolian soU. » 

* * * 

The plain ofAdanaisoneoftbose pwnts on the coast of Asia Minor, 
where, as Sykes puts it, ‘the littoral chain brcab inland, thus enlarging 
coast conditions',* hence where the peoples of the sea have found a 
permanent foothold inland. Or%inally it was more Phoenician t^ 
Greek—an outpost of Syria rather than of Europe. The namcof Citoa 
derives, as Herodowi records, from Cihx, the ion of Agenor, a Phoe^ 
dan King.* It teems that he settled here, about the middle of die six¬ 
teenth century ».c., preferring the rich fruits of die plain to acontmoed 
and tedious search for hts sister Europa, »dio had been carried offby 
pitates. The »«««« of Tanns, for cenmrks its principal dty, it clearly 
SffTiirk. derived from the Phoeniciin name TarsHsh. Tlie prophet 
describes Tyre as a ‘daughter of Tatshish',* thus suggesting that 
it was a colony of Cilicia. 

But the Greeks were here too, at an early stage in Cilidan history— 
or so, at a later st^c, diey were at some pains to cl ai m . Traditionally 
rhiHT colonics of Mopsuesda and Mallus dated back to the Trojan War, 
founded by Mopsus and Amphilochus, two mydiical prophets and 
heroes of Troy, who killed one another in a dispute over dieit C il i d an 
sovereignty and were buried one out of tight of the other, lest the 
feud should continue.* Alexander gave o^ence to the I^end ^ 
to the shades of Amphilodius at MiUus, and remiettng its 
tribute in view of its connection, which he shared, with the Argivei.* 
An dghth-century inscription at Karatepe docs indeed record the 
of a King, ‘of the house of Mopsus’, ruling over the plain of 

s Sk Mark Sykes. The CW^’i Lott HtrUtp. London: I91J- 

• Hbney. Book VII. ' luah 3aciU. lo. 

« Strabo. Gnrephy. Book XIV. * Aftim Book IL 
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Adam, and &om die teveath century onwards Greek colonial acdvity 
in Cilicia it a matter of htseoricil fact} Tamn became a colony of the 
loniaas, though, as late as the second century a.D., it was described 
soil as 'mote like a Phoenician chan a Hetlenic city’.' Walled in by the 
Taurus, the great plain of Cilicia has in any event nomished, through* 
out long periods of its history, dvilizatiortt different from chose of the 
lands above it, whether HUdte or Phrygian, Persian or Turkish. 

During the Christian period, easy of access from Syria across die 
Anunus, k was occupied on and offby the infidel Arabs—those raiding 
dynastia, with an advanced headquarters at Tsrsiis, which cried year 
after year to conquer the plateau, but were defeated by the more 
fonuidable Taurus. Later the mountains served as a barrier between 
Christianity and Islam in the inverse tense. CUida was for three hundred 
yean the Christian Kingdom of Lesser Armenia, the final refuge of a 
peo{4e driven firom thdr homes on the plateau, and at the same nmi- 
a chorough&te for the Crusaders. It stood out against the Turks in the 
North, thanks to die chain of fortresses which I had seen from the plain 
and of which 1 was to see more u I travelled westwards; and indeed it 
was conquered eventually not by the Turks but by Mamekika 
from the Sooth. The Turks held the plateau for centuries, before 
mastering Cilicia, and in fret, as Ramsay has pointed out, occupied 
Belgrade before diey oaupinl Tanus.* In his day diere was still a 
strong dbtinctioa between the racial character of ^e plateau and that 
of the plain. In Cfl i da , he remarked, 'you detea at once the impressioa 
oftbe Arab and die Ansarieh, you heu yourself no longer addressed as 
Tchelebi, which was practically univetial u a title of respect before 
you crossed Taurus; tbe people now style you Hawaja, as in Syria and 
Egypt’. 

Today, with the Turkificadon, at least on the surfree, of the remain¬ 
ing Arabs, following tbe virtiul disappearanoe of the Greeks, the 
distinctson is less marked. But it exisu newertheless in the more polyglot 
nature of the coastal Turks, and in the survival in the towns an 
influential Syrian element, preserving its racial idendey. 

* * * 

‘ Mk&id Gough, afpendix to Mary GougtL 7 »e Pt*ia <nd iSe Rx^gk Mm. 
London: 19J4. 

* L>iOB ChiyKaURi, quoted by Bieytlafsc^ 

» S« Waiism Raimay in C«*tapAfcrf Sorirty 

>902. 
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Orangu of Mmia 

I Avoided Tmus, where Ucde lurviva o£ the past, concent with a 
glimpK of its muddy river, the Cydaus, where Cleopatra sat in her 
barge on the way up to meet Antony. It was a journey which won her 
rich tracts of CUidan pasturedands, cedac-fbrescs and iron mines, 
together with a serviceable harbour. As the Taurxts drew nearer to the 
my train turned southwards, reaching the port of Mersin. In 
Davis's rinm this was 'a few wretched huts’, built on piles to escape 
the malaria which nged here. But it began to recover, shipping wb^ 
during the Crimean War. and since World War II hu prospered 
htrther, reaping the fruits of American aid to Turkey. Today it consiscs 
of a few streets of smug prosperous concrete villas, decked with 
bougainvillea and looking out on to a municipal sea-front, where palms 
strive valiantly to survive the salt sea-spray. Its happy frte, as planned, 
is to be the leadmg port on the soudi coast of Tutl^—but only if the 
land can be kept at bay. Swollen by bountiful mud from the Taurus, it 
encroaches on the sea in a rdendra methodical advance; the harbour 
is deep with silt, and the ships must tie out in dte roadstead. 

Meanwhile the people of Mersin profit by its bounty—a mixed 
commetciaJ population, predominandy Tuikiih, but including Syrians, 
Lebanese, Amumians, tome Frenchmen and Italians—and even a few 
furviving Greeks. Around the city drainage and irrigation have trans¬ 
formed fever swamps and undisdplined scrub into ordered groves of 
citrus. A chemise, glad to escape from his shop in the beat of the day, 
took me out to a ^ot of land refreshed by a perceptible sea-breeze, 
which had made him a capitalist. His shop brought him an income 
of * month; his land brought him anodser all he could 
possibly need, with a nice sum left over n> invest in Mersin bouse 
property. His trees were aglow with lemons and oranges, as with great 
round lamps weighing down their branches, and the ground was gold 
widi windfrils. He knew and loved each tree, showing off their variety, 
tending them, evening after evening, from a house which he bad built 
among them, rgoicing in his new-found peasant role. As a chemist, be 
knew that grapefruit was rids in Vitamin B, and gave me a deep cool 
draught of ia Juice. lo roots, when boiled, he dedaied, cure kidney- 
trouble. 

Across die toad was a rich mochant’s esate, with groves which 
marched over well-tended acres, in regular fornunoo, towards the 
foot of the Taurus. But a sudden cruel breeze, sweeping down from the 
snows, had struck rank after rank of them dead. The owners, as they 
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Anthdi and CUkia 

drore me iiouiid it next day in a CRam-coIoured Cadillac with great 
ulkei uphohtery, were doc greatly distuihed. The atate, it seemed, 
was a mere plaything, die social symbol of a wealth which was solidly 
Ibunded OD trade. 

This trade until a generation ago was almost entirely in the hands of 
the Syrians and Greeks-^Greeks who in rise eya of the nineteenth^ 
century traveller did not count as Europeans, since Davis, in writing 
of dtei^ adds that the unhealthy climate and lax commercial nuxality 
of Morin made it impossible fee Europeans to thrive there. Hm Turla 
at thb time seem to ^ve been largely a Boating population of cameU 
drivers. Now commercially they have come into their own, out¬ 
numbering the fereigoers. 

I met only a single Greek in Mersin: a merchant who, in the exodus 
of ipaa, had left tl^ coast to settle in Cyprus, and had now come over 
to buy vetch, beans and sesame. Like so many of his race he was a nun 
of gusto, who uw life as a game. He found uproarious drama in the 
tedious inddents of oommcrdal dealing, and recounted, at the expense 
of the Turies, a rich comic odyssey of everyday expetiotces. Expo^ to 
his ruthless talent fer pantomime, they became, with their haphazard 
busineu methods and bureaucratic ways, sad figures of ftin. After a 
feousand years of so woundbg an attitude, it was perhaps under¬ 
standable that they finally drove the Gredu into the sea. 
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CILICIA (2) 

Ttit PiraU Coast^Pomfeitpelis—A Roman BniltMip Area 
—v4i) Armenian Castle—CiUcian Sports—The Corycian 
Caves—The EnJ 0/ an Emperor — Anamur—Vp into the 
Taurus—Ermenek—A Friend of the British 

C iLtCiA TKACBBA (cbe Rough Land), where the wall of the 
Taunu closes in once and for aU on t^ coast, is with its roelqr 
capes and sheltered aeeks a historic home of piracy. As dyn¬ 
asties have decayed so have the pirates, indigenous to die country, 
flourished. Thus in the dedining days of die Hellenistic en there had 
grown up here, and in the neighbouring Pamphylia, in alliance with 
the does of Crete, a pirate conlederatioD so powerful that it virtually 
controlled the Eastern Mediterranean. The pirates captured hundreds 
ofdcies, built fortified harboun and signal stations, pillaged shrines and 
carried oiT wealthy Roman dtirens for ransom. They grew rich 
through their exportation of slaves to the Romans themselves, mainly 
to the island of C^los t^di, according to Strabo, was ‘a large and rich 
mart, capable of receiving and transporting, when sold, the same day. 
ten thousand slaves'.* Hence, he adds, arose the proverbial uying: 
‘Metchant, come into port, discharge your freight—everything is sold^' 
The Romans, to crush the power of the pirates, had finally to launch a 
major campaign under Pompey, who subdued them, capturing more 
than eight hundred ships and twenty thousand prisoners.* With tome 
vision, Pompey realized diat dieir lawlessness was due largely to poor 
social and economic conditions. Thus he re-setded them in various 
under-populated cities. One of these was Adana; anotba was 
Soil 

This eastedy ou^osc of the Greeks was a colony of Rhodes and 
* Ceogftfky. Book XIV. 

* T. R. S. Bcoufhton. Roman Asia hOnor. BaldoMwe: X9jl. 
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Cilida 

periupt of cite Argives. ‘A considerable dcy’,* ic had enjoyed die status 
of an indepcadenc Kingdom under the Assyrians and ^ain under the 
Persians, and was rich estough to pay Alexander a subttandal fine for 
its coUaboratton with the otemy. Through the ages the speech of its 
tnbabitants bad grown so corrupt as to cam the name of soledsm—a 
doubtful honour claimed also by the colony of Sob, in Cyprus. Now 
Soli, rhmks presumably to the ravages of the pirates, was in decay. 
Pompey rebuilt it and named it Porapdopotis. 

The Vice-Consul isi Menin motored me out to inspect its ruias: the 
relia of an avenue of slender Corinthian columns, stretching up &om 
the sea towards a Turkish village in the foothiUs of die Taurus; sub¬ 
stantial fiagmean of dasiical buildings, lying scattered over the stony 
ploughland. The Romans brought water in an aqueduct from tfae hills 
down to the harbour, where skips took it on board. Their quays and 
moles, built of a rou^ con^omcrate like concrete, survive for the most 
part indestructible, their massive blocks, now overgrown with seaweed, 
joined together with clamps of iron. Around us the peasants were 
building houses &offl the profits of their cotton. They built by cautious 
stages, a storey a year; a makeshift outddc ladder one year, an inside 
uaifcase the next. Bulgarian Moslem families, &om behind tfae Iron 
CurtaxD. were bemg settled on land, soil undeveloped, nearby. Pushed 
across the fronricr in large numbers, in order to embarrass the Turkish 
government, diey were proving on the contrary an asset to this 
underpopulated country. Thus no more were now being rdeaied. 
The new policy was to keep them in Bulgaria and indoctrhiate them 
with Cofnmuntnn. 

Next day I continued my journey, westwards by bos along the rock- 
bound sea-coast Soon the land reverted to scrub and brushwood, and 
few inhahitants were to be teen. But some of it seemed worthy of 
culdvacion, and sure enough we came presendy into the outskirts of 
what was evidendy once a thriving city. For tnile after mile it lined 
the roadside, in efiea a Roman built-up area of vast extent Utterly 
deserted, overgrown with lendscus, scattered with carobs and wild 
olives udiich must once have been cultivated, were the ruins of impo*- 
tng public buildings. A weathered rock would suddenly assume tfae 
features of a Roman pediment, a massive boulder would become tfae 
drum of an Ionic column. But the dwellings of the dead, ostentadous 
tombs and vaults and sarcophagi, outnumbered those of the living. 

^ Strabo, op. tU. 
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The Last King oj Armenia 

Tim is die dty to whkji Stnbo* refers ss Flmwsa. Built on an island 
which has since silted up into a peninsula, it was ‘the holy, the inviot- 
able, the seif-goveining mistress of ships,’ * the centre of a Roman 
Kingdom conferred by Antony on Archelaus and rc-oaxned Sdnste. 

Behind it. an imposing pr^ua of Roman engineezing, a long 
aqueduct is slung like a chain &om slope to slope, to bring water from 
the Taurus. Farther west, in the more thiddy populated area of 
Urilmbui^ forty miles of a ssnailar Roman aqueduct have been cleaned 
and repaired by the Turks to supply a nuiiib« of villages, which were 
formerly as much as durty-£[ve miles from their water. The cost was 
but a &actioa of the half-million pounds which modem engineering 
would have The orig^ cost to the Romans was the 

labour of some fifteen hundred piisonen. 

From th ese relics of Rome we came suddenly round a comer, to find 
ourselves in the Middle Ages. Here, commanding the fiawless curve of 
a bay. stood the castle of Coryeus, its walls and towen white and gold 
against water so shallow that its ripples were reflected, like gold-tnesh 
netting, on the sand. Coryeus, once doubtless Byzantine, was a castle 
of the Annenians. It is a redoubtable fortress, wi^ a moat, and double 
walls, and a massive sea-gate opening direct on to the Mediterranean. 
Tlie people of this coast looked seaward rather than landward, and it is 
a narrower gate which leads out to the rocky mountainside behind. 
Within the castle precincts black goats grazed amid a tangle of wild 
olives. Here the ruins of two chutcha survive, of which one uGodiic, 
Crusader in style, and there are Armenian inscriptions to be seen . 

When the last King of Armenia, Leo VI of the Lusignan &mily, was 
on the run before the Mamelukes, Coryeus, defended by Genoese mer¬ 
chant troops, was one of flse fortresses which hdd out. Leo finally 
escaped into exile, to Cyprus, to Italy, to Castile, to Prance, to EoglancL 
After trying in vain to persuade the Kings of France and E n gla n d 
(Richard II) to laundt a new Crusade for the recovery of his Kingdom, 
he setded down comfortably in Paris, on handsome pensions from both 
of them. He died in 1393, leaving no successor, and was borne to a 
black marble tomb in die church of the Celesdnes, ‘clothed in royal 
robes of white ... with an open crown upon hit head and a golden 
sceptre in his hand’.* 

> Cftfr^h}’. Book V 

■ Pram a Roman coin. Quoted by Googh. tf. (k, 

* Robert Coraon. ^Irawiie. Loodon: ilsa. 
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Ciiida 

In this wild rocky country die inhabitants of Menin putiue game for 
the market, nuinly francoim and red-legged partridge, much as the 
Crusaden must have done for the pot. Their methods are ingetuous. 
Salted grain is spread by the water, where the birds come to drink. 
They eat it, and the gram swells inside them until they can hardly 
move. Thos diey are easily aptured. Alternatively a ca^ female is 
placed as a decoy; the malis come to admire her, and are shot where 
they sic. Barker described a similar method a century ago. Then a cock 
was placed in the cage, and at it crowed other male birds came to fight 
it 'It is remarkable', be writa, ‘that the cock will eat the brains of its 
fallen enemy, which are generally given to it; and it it curious to see it 
crow and 9uitc glut iis^ as if triumphing in in repast* * Anodset 
method was to exhaust the birds by galloping them down c» horse¬ 
back, rKiti catching them with the hand. Quails are caught here when 
they crash in flight into white-pointed boards, well lit fiom the fiaoe; 
or the hunter imitates an eagle, with broad wings of black clods, throw¬ 
ing a shadow on the ground from which diey scutde in fiar into a net. 

On an island off Cocycus, like a crown of stone cm the sea, stands a 
second mediaeval castle, romantic in its aspect of which dse Turks cd! 
a story: ’The King of Korykos ... had an only daughter of peerleas 
beauty of whom it was prophesied at her birds chu she would die of 
the bite of a makp. To avert this catastrophe the Kii^ built a casde 
upon dse island and there he kept his daughter virtually a prisoner. But 
Hte was not to be baulked and a snake acddencally introduced in a 
basket of vegetables proved dse prophecy nue.’ 

Some rdation to the asp of Cleopaaa? 

* * * 

By the effigy of a Itoman soldier, carved mi a tomb by the 

roachide. I waited for the bus to take me westwards. Here the white 
cliffs of Ciiida surge up, as though in modem, fiom the brink of the sea; 
l^ht, living o£ cavernous limestone, organic with the shells and 
b^es of t^ marine creatures which helped to form them. Soft and 
phable, they allow the elements to sculpt them, creating curious quirks 
and fieaks of nature. Driving around a headland into a small sdll cove 
we were confronted with a portent. A herd of cattle was drinking 

* W. B. Barker, Cilicit W Us G^vttmrs. Londoa; 1I5S. 

•John Tbotaioa OuUt kt CUkUi. Tht CnyrepMeW Londoa: April 
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Drinking Jhm the Sea 

pladdly out of the sea itself This was do hsUodzutioa. hut a natural 
phenomenon. Fresh water had seeped down through the poraus rock, 
m gush upwards once more from beneath the sea-bed, flooding the sea 
with sweet cool springs. 

Above this spot, at Nath Kuyu, two caverns have scooped them¬ 
selves out of the land. Tradition has named them Heaven and Hell, die 
respeetive homes of Zeus and the giant Typhon. and doubdes of 
earlier dritiet Typhon was the l^otdary 'Cilictan hundred-headed 
monster and dse King of the gsann’,* who ‘withstood all the gods, 
hissing out terror with horrid jaws, vdiiic bis eyes lighted a hideous 
glare’.* and who sought to challenge their sovereignty. Inevitably 
Zeus, with his 'unsleeping bolt’, got the better of hii^ reducing him 
to and transferring him to the belly of Mount Etna, wheisce ‘a 
moniw* in bondage', he still breaches flame.* 

Tlte cave of die giant opened abruptly at my feet, more crater than 
cave, perhaps a quarter of a mile round, wide open and so deep that the 
stone which 1 flung into it took four seconds to reach the bottom. 
Encircled by a precipice, streaked with iron, the chasm is inacoesrihle 
CO dsc traveller. Only birds, like bats widi crimson-hued cloaks, fly 
silently amid its prolusion of ferns and scrub, making a cry bice the 
fhippftg of stone. In the time of Strabo the place was noted for its 
saftoo, derived &om the autumn croon. 

The cave of the God is appropriately nobler than that of the monster. 
Rugged in itzucture, nujesric in span, it slopes gradually down towards 
the centre of the earth, the pink glare of t^ sunlight dowly receding, 
a blue light beckoning &om the depths. With its bold wide soaring 
nave of Umescone it is a wdcomtng cavern, its steps polished gold, its 
rock fecr soaked and speckled aod slashed with nature's mixture of 
K 1 hi»< uid pinks and yellows. Silence Ells it, broken only by the echtwg 
twitter of a bird outside. But as the vault grows narrower and the 
darkness descends, there comes &om the deep, soil-distant bowds of 
dse rode a low continuous roar. Here is tbc source of Strabo’s under¬ 
ground river 'of pure and transparent water’. At the brink of the cave, 
at though to propitiate the unknown spirits which lurk in the depths 
of the earth, the Christians have built a rough chapel, where pagan 
shrines may have stood, and where a Byzantine inscriptioa contrasts 
with earlier inscriptions, to Corydan 2>tH and Heimet. 

^ Stnbo. Ge^frapA/. Book XIV. * AochyiDs. Pnmethetu BetnU. 

* Pindar. PyAim CMh. t. 
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Cilicia 

At Silifkc, the ancient Seleueia, we croaed without mishap the 
swirling milk-yellow rapids of the Calycadnus, whidi drowxMd the 
Emperor Frederick Bubarossa. Crossmg theTaunu &om Karanun, on 
the Third Crusade, be rode ahead of the army, with his bodyguard. 
What happened when he reached die river is largely conjecture. 
Plunging in for a bathe, he may well have succumbed to the shock of 
(he ice-cold water. The waters of the Cydnus, after all. had almost 
killed in dus Eubton s younger monarch, Alexander the Great, as he 
washed off the dust of his passage through die Cilidan Gates. In any 
event the army arrived to find the corpse of their Emperor stretched 
on the bank. The accident was fateful to the Crusade, and was inter- 
preted by Saladin as a sign from Heaven. The body of the Emperor 
was carried by his troops through the damp heat of the Cilida n Plain, 
preserved inefiectively in vinegar. Starting to decay, it was hastily 
buried in the cathedral at Antioch, certain bones being removed to 
travel on with the army, towards the Holy Land.^ 

The icy watm of Cilicia were fatal in a difi«ene sense to the son of 
Hann al Rashid, al Mamun. Resting by a stream, after die exertion of 
capturing fifteen towns, be expressed a longing for some dates from his 
native !a^ to complete his fclidty. At that moment, by a remarkable 
coinddence. a caravan of mules passed by, carrying dates fresh from 
Baghdad. Two baikeo of these were pla^ before him. He ate them 
up, drinking copiously &om the waters of the stream. Presaidy he 
was seiud with a fever, and died.* 

The rode which looks down on the Calycadnus, now die Gdksu, u 
girded by the ruins of a feudal castle, its walls bowing with dignity 
towards tbc Mediterranean. Prom here I was drivoi westwards in a 
Land-Rover by a sturdy inspector from the Ministry of Agriculture, 
who spoke little but now and then laughed. His loudot laugh followed 
the discovery that my bag, containing all my clothes, had jcJtcd itself 
out of the car at some bend in the road, and might well have vanished 
over a predpiec Recovering his composure, be assured me that in to 
effident and law-abiding a country the bag would be discovered and 
returned to me within the next few days or weeks. The gendarmerie 
might require a little tune to search the mountainside. But I need not 
fear. At that moment, to my relief, another car caught up with us, 
containing the bag, which had been found on the rouL 

s Stmn Rimnitmi, Hisitfy ^tkt Cnittiri, VoL m. Loodco: 1954. 

* Bssfcn. 9f. flk. 
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No Adams 

It was a wild tumultuous landscape which now crowded around us, 
oukiflg the road twist etenuUy as it Torced its passage between the 
Taurus caoge and the sea: a cyclopean rock*gatden. joyous with colour, 
elbowing its way out to sea and thrttsting strong rough arms around 
bs)*! of a shimmering stillness. Here and there it made way fee a broad 
red valley, its ^adous blue with olive trees, purple with fruit 

trees, green with holly and dstus. But their terraces were crumblii^. 
It was an empty land^pe. 

'Adam yak' said my escort; no Adams, no men: a cry fimiliar enough 
in this generous by nature, barren only under protest, through 
man’s desernon. 

Undl Atatiirk’s rimit feis was a coast of Greek traders, where two or 
three «mall ports flourished, each on its own, like the dcy states of Ak 
past Now the ports are dead places, though the Turb have a plan to 
revive Tasu^u, as an outlet fer Silifke and the cides of the plateau, 
the valley of the G6ksu. We lunched at Gilindire, once Cele n d er is, 
thoi a colony of Phoenician Greeb, now a somnolent village wife a 
few ruins and a fetfel oi locb protecting its harbour. Beyond it the 
landscape, lonelier than ever, revetted to vi^in pine^ferest, light and 
femmine in is freshnest and in its finespun needle des^n. Rampaging 
downwards in an unbridled turmoil of boulders and scree and scrub, 
fee moimtiins flung out a progression of bluif gold crags, whidi 
advanced and withdrew &om the stleat sea as in some buoyant rhythmic 
ballet. Receding, they soared into a pinnacle, which man had defended 
wife double walls and bastions. Am pranced off wife a flourish, giving 
way to fee plain of Anamuc, where bananas grew in sub-tropical 
profusion. 

Here my companion dropped me at the Banana Palas Otel, and, in 
teeming tain, hurried onwards over hazardous uncompleted toads to 
Alanya. Typical of fee young Turkish technicians of today, he was a 
man dedicated to his work, for ever travelling on tours of inspectson 
over a wide and arduous country. Anamur is fee soufeemmost pomt of 
Asia Minor. Perhaps fee remotest village on feis lonely coast, it is stQl 
badly served by roads and hence by buses. I was anxious to travel up 
&om the coast into fee Taurus, to Ermeoek, and for this would need 
fee help of ofedal transport. I tberefere called next day on fee Kay- 
malum in the bleak white government nfttf which dwarfed fee village. 
A solemn youth wife a tallow, almost Indian complexioa and long 
black eyeltfbes, be was polite enough to detain me for an hour and a 
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quarw, begging me to remain while he transacted his daily business. 
First he opened the letWfs which lay piled on his desk, and sent them 
away to be read—a curioos reversal of western office practice. Then, 
trying to look older than hu years, he extended a gende patronage 
towuds a seria of mature visiton, pressing a frequent bdl fot cups of 
codec, which were brought by a do-less greybeard. Through the ever- 
open door they wander^ in unannoim^; a local member of Parlia¬ 
ment, stout and urban in aspect; hit predecessor, thin, drawn, old and 
milit^; persons poor and deferential, presAidng papers to be signed; 
deputadont, telling confused contradictory stories. 

The KaymtJutm dealt with all concucrendy, turning first to one sup¬ 
pliant. then to another, then to me, then to the M.P., then back to the 
first, with impartial courtesy. Thoac with no apparent business to do 
suyed longest, preparing the way perhaps for future frvouts, or trying 
to find out jorncthing without appearing to do so. The implied assume 
don was that all, including mysdf, had plenty of time to spare. Finally, 
intcmipdng bis of a peddon, the Kaymaktan turned to me with 

(he iwws for which 1 had padently hoped. Arraisgements would be 
made for me to go to Fnnasek. He would take me faimselfr He did tsot 
say when. I thanked him sancerdy, and Icfr in the charge of a young 
an agriculturitt with a Hitdtc nose, a fiat back to his head and a 
front tooth missing, who seemed happily unaware of these defects. In 
bis fffftntnt he showed a whimsical taste for variety—double-breasted 
pin-stripe jacket, no de, check plus-fours to the ankle, rubber shoes, 
green sodb, and a crimson pullover. It presented a striking contrast 
wiffi the photograph of AtatUrk on the wall, in impeccable evening 
dress. He drove me in a jeep to the ruins of Anemorium, lying at the 
foot of the Cape which juts out into the sea towards Cyprus. Above us a 
battle was being waged in the sky. A Urge owl, like a night bomber too 
slow for the dayli^t, was being amdeed by two falonu, wheeling 
around it like Spitfires, pecking viciously at its bead. But It lumbered 
onwards, apparently unperturbed, uocU they abandoned the chase. 

Anemorium, in Roman and Byzandne dmet, must have been a dry 
of imposing size. Today little remains of the dty of the living, whose 
stones and columns may, as Beaufort ’ suggests, have been carried ofi* 
to Cyprus. But a vast dey of the dead survives, dead who must in life 
have been rich and respected, since cheii tombs are like nunsions. street 
after street of them, with well-built domes and vaults and pavements. 

^ Ptandi Beaufort. JCmaMii*. Leodoo: iSiS. 
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November Spring 

The ri^e which domiiuces (he dty is belted with the walls of a Byiaa- 
tme citadel, and with two Roman aqueducts, thdr masonry idll to a 
great extent intact. They brought water from the mountains, fifteen 
miles oC to fill the fisuntains and baths of the dty, and could easily be 
repaired by die Turks to bring it again, and so to irrigate the ^ds 
which now corer the site of it Today their crops, of sesame and beans 
and wheat depend on the rain, and it was wi^ hope in hit eyes that 
my quaintiy«dressed guide watched dse gathering darkening douds. 
They bore down oo the plain, cradng a tropic^ sultriness; and indeed, 
whhin the shelter of its encircling mountains, Anamur is a pocket of 
perennial warmth. Among die ruins anemones, yeQow and mauve, 
were breakup into flower in a rash November spring. 

The inhabitants assured me that Anamur knew no winter, and that if 
I remained here I could bathe happily from Easter until Christmas. The 
town, in its shabby lethargy, oflered me little inducement to do so. My 
agriculcuriit gave me lunch in its only cating>houte, preceded by 
glatsa of a sweet tangerine liqueur. No knives were provided, and we 
tore at our chicken with spoon and fork, washing it down with luke¬ 
warm beer and counteracting its taste widi bananas. The proprietor 
was in features a Mongol, the waiter a dumb Mediterranean ox, the 
scullion a negroid boy. After sitting for an hour or so in silence, in 
front of emptying bo^ of beer, we drove to the castle of Anamur, 
on die eastern side of the bay. Alone on the sand, with a sofi sea lapping 
at its bold serrated ramparts, it has a romantic dignity unmatch^ by 
other fortresses on this turbulent pirate coast. A casde within a casde, 
colossJ in scale, its lor^ battlements, sdll unbroken, face sea and land 
with a calm, robust assurance. Three great gateways pierce the walls 
which, within and without, are ringed in symmetry with towen and 
basQons, now polygonal, now circular, now square. In the outer court¬ 
yard if a dom^ brick mosque, and nearby the remains of an aqueduct 
from the mountains. The Seljuk defenders of the castle evolved a 
system of signalling by torchlight, over the peaks of the Taurm to the 
plateau beyond, by sidiich tlw garrison of Konya—a hundred miles off 
as the crow flies—could be sv^y warned of an attack. On a net^ 
bouring elbow of rock stands a fort, the first stage in the rday, while 
the brow of a more distant peak is crowned with a larger fortress, like 
a chaplet of stone. 

Rearing skywards from among a cortige of sateilites, formed in its 
image, the range of the Taurus processed inland as though with a 
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t>#^Anmg getture. Next (Uy. in a truck, with the Hitdte-ooied agricul¬ 
turist and three of his colleagues, but without the KayiHtium, we 
up over its smooth eUphandnc flanks towards a ridge like a 
granite breas^late, ribbed with gold. Soon the sea, far beneath us, was 
no more than a disc of dappled tUver. The rock-hewn limestone slopes, 
instmct with movement, deployed around lu, rank upon tank, m an 
cveodunging penpeedve of light and colour and form. An ice-green 
river, cleaving its way down b^een their haunches, washed the rocks 
with red ear^, giving life to paps of a gentler green ferdhty. The 
shoolden of dx ridge were cloaked with pine-foresc and, higher tdll, 
with cedars, the dry bark flakmg from their corrugated tnmks. But 
beyond it, where die snows would soon descend, we came abmptly 
into a dendia world. Here, skiddmg away towards a bleak horuon, 
was an undolatmg wilderness of splintered stone, its sparse trees 
stunted and svarped by the ruthless axe, or dead already, gaunt, gri> 
tesque and naked. Bereft of dignity and support, thetr roots e:q>osed 
above layers of tired white earth, they had the air of slipping help¬ 
lessly downhill. 

A river-bed, tumbling with smooth white stones, awaited the fust 
winter torrent. And here, in a cold breete, forgetting the tropics of 
yesterday, we lunched by a troi^h of ice<^d water. Nearby was a 
yeyla, where the shepherds in summer grazed their heeds, and remorse 
le^ ploughed die thin earth which turvived. Its deserted village 
glared at us coldly, and the door of a house, left unlocked, banged with 
nagging repetition, as it would continue to do throughout t^ lonely 
tnonocoDOus winter. The inhabitants had migrated to the plains and 
valleys, strippu^ the trees of their branches to keep them warm in the 
winter, as ch^ sveac. Here was a rich mountain reduced to penury, not 
by war's devastadco but by man’s improvidau n^lect. 

At the most desolate spot we dropped one of our party, a young 
man in breeches, ivith umbrella and brief-case, who set off* alone into 
the void to an unseen village—a modem St. Paul of the welfve state. 
But soon the valley of the Gdksu opened beneath us, deep and brood 
and shadowed with purple. Perched on the edge of it, facing the wind 
from the North, was a flat-roofed village in a landscape licked by the 
last flames of autumn—trees flaring and guttering, ydlow and gold, 
agaimt a sunlit rosof ink oppoaitc slope. TIk river forms the bousidary 
with another province, that of Konya, and my companions, as though 
fung an unknown foreign land, seemed strangely reactant to croas it. 
aa 
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Tasmne HospiialSty 

The local t choo lm a wer eotertained m to coffee, in liii room without« 
table, with only a mattreuon the floor and papers piled on die window- 
till, but with walls tastefully stencilled with bouquets of flowen. In 
thcM bleak siuroundin^ where all felt at home, they urged that we 
tpaii the night, instead of renturing into the alien land of Ermessek. 
With some impaoence I refused. So wc wound our way down to the 
pallid river, across a bridge where it narrowed to force a passage 
through tower^ difi, and up the kinder southern slope, where the 
rocks flushed pink in the stuuet. 

Ermenek is one of the highest villages in the Taurus. Once Germanl- 
copolis. it was a setdexnent establish^, with tome enterprise, atnnng 
dte barbarous Cilicsans, by Andoefaus IV Epiphanes, on behalf of his 
mascen, the Romans. Shut firmly off from the North and its winds by 
a concave wall of rock, the villa^ curves high around the neck of it, 
an architectural collar of earthy sand-gold stone and rot^h Hearh f d 
timber, well adorned with vines and fruit trees. Davis the 

place, complaining dut there was 'litde or nothmg to do or tee, and the 
people ate rude and ovcr-rcaching. Even the baker, who promised 
^ithfully to give us some pure wheaien bread, and wu paid accord¬ 
ingly. gave us the same alwrainablc stuff with which the Smymiote 
Greeb have inundated die whole province.’ 

I had no sodi unfortunate experience. Contrary to the parochial 
fears of my fiiends. we vnte given a cordial welcome by the Mayor of 
Ermenek, who put his house at our disposal for the night Mattresses 
and qnllti were spread for us on the carpeted floor of the livu^-room, 
beneadi a low cushioned window-sat which overlooked die view. The 
Mayor’s ladies had embroidered the pillows with paiuia, and the 
emhions with bright designs in aphooc, crinuon and green. There 
were ewers and basuis of dlvered copper, and die walls, sutmonnted 
by a setoU-patteroed cornice of swcet-smdling wood, were hung with 
family photographs—a holy nun, a schoolboy, a soldier—each in a 
garland of artificial flowers. The room was aromatic with the scent of 
the timber and of drying fruits and corn-cobs. We slept well. hil H by 
the sounds of rushing soeams outside. 

In the morning the Mayor’s cousin, a plump round4iead«d boy in a 
duck dodi ap, broi^t a breakfest of thin peasant bread, like felt, with 
^ horsey and a sbe^’f-milk cheese. Benath ns the landscape, glow¬ 
ing through curtains of gold and crimson laves, swept down to die 
valley, now frUed with a soft mist like some enaoKibng arm of the 
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let. Wanderisg chn>ugk the single cobUeti street in the light cool 
moreing ur, I was accosted in English by a lanky individual wearing 
spectacles ai^ a shabby black overcoat His forehead receded sharply, 
his voice was thin and deferendal, and he had the musty air of a Dicken¬ 
sian clerk who has known better days. He had, be said, risen from his 
skk-bed to greet me, being an admirer of die British, who had uken 
him prisoner in the Htsc World War. 

'War is bad,' 1 nggested. 

'No.' be sat^ 'War is good.' He bad spent it with the English in 
Egypt, Palestine, Malta, and finally in England itaelf. But alas! until 
t^y he had teen no Englishman for twenty-eight years. Then one 
had come to Ermcnek. 

was a Keiwlts &om Menin. You are a Kotuolos^ 

'No. I am writing a book.' 

Then, please, you will put me in your bo^' 

I would make no promises. He took me to his garden, an unkempt 
tangle of fruit trees, and gave me a withered apple. 

'Now,' be said, dropping his voiee with appropriate respect, 'we will 
go to see the Director of the Municipality, the Supreme Judge, die 
Adjutant to the Govenor.' He bowed instinctively at each high- 
soundii^ tide. 

Merci^y a lorry was wairing, to take me northwards. Behind the 
wall which ihdter^ Ermenek we wen back in an ashen desolation. 
Soon the land was stripped once more to its bones, bat for a singje 
decayed limb at which a herd of black goats gnawed like a relentless 
swarm of maggots. By die roadside a peasant rashly left a treasured 
hoard of winter firewood. Our driver stopped, whisl^ it on board, 
and drove m. 
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PISIDIA AND PAMPHYLIA 

The Lake of —A Huniti Exatrnon—Atiuilya and 

its Gardai^Mount Climax—Classical Cities of the Coast — 

A Roman Skysaaper—Tennessus and its Theatre 

I T WAS SUMMII vi^cn I next travelled down from the plateao to 
du coastal lands beneath the Taurus. For two Icmg days I drove 
over its weary sutEkc in a pillar of dust, fim to Kui^ya, with its 
castle aikd its factory wdiere the 'Rhodun' pottery is made, but now in 
udly degenerate colours, patterns and shapes; then to Afyoo Kara- 
hissar, with its giddy sugar-loaf fortress of iroo-stoae and its shops 
f estooned with sausages, here, through Pisidia, the landscape Ms 
towards the sea in a procession of slow br<^ steps, Hooded with light. 
No trace of a river assists its descent, for hm die waters from 
the Taurus bury themselves underground, emerging osdy for a spell, 
in a series of landlocked lakes, then once more vazdshing 
s^ht. 

The tiers of wheat-land, with their park-like trees, were still g re en . 
The lake of Burdur shone, mile after rnile, like a long blise inland gulf 
—a lake filled with arsenic, hersce bereft offish. I ma^ a detour to the 
lake of E^ridir, a fathotnleu fresh-water sea, itourishing fi«b in abund¬ 
ance, which the Turks export to Syria. Sea-green in colour, deepening 
to jade as the sun mounts into the sky, and flecked by waves as by a 
flaw in the jade, it lies alone within an enclave of coral-pink mountains, 
their rains and snows seeping into it the whole year through. Towards 
the Soodt it finds an outl^ among reeds and trees wreathed with a riot 
of vines, thdr leaf-green freshness dashing with the water like die flare 
of new silk against the sheen of old metal. On a promoocory, freing an 
bland like an Astatic Teten Instl, I explored battered walls of a 
mull Sdjuk dty, containing a handsome mosque and mtdresst and the 
ruins of a distinguished house. Once inhabited by some Ottoman 
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pasha, it is Qow the home of bess and goats. The inherent el^ance of 
Turkiih ninetcendxencury taste survives its decay, in the &d^ blues 
and pinb of painted panels, in the carving of a bat^y, the curve of an 
alcove, die intiznate grace of a courtyard, with rooms giving on to 
the lalw. 

Beyond fiurdur a scream welled up to the sut&ce, giving nourulw 
moic to orchards, strangely profuse, between eroded bare-backed bills 
Soon it vanished, and the landscape reverted to stone, undl over a crest 
die first Mediterranean breeze swept up to it firom die South, restoring 
moisture and colour and life. As the road wound downwards into 
Pamph^, the waim air was sweetened by cascus and pine. Down in 
die plain the water gushed once more to die surface in a great ^ring 
known to the Greeks as Kacarrhactes. Yet i^ain it disappeared, coo- 
demning the plain behind Antalya to the aridity of an African prairie. 
But at last, by the port, it emerged once and for all in a multitude of 
cataracts, plunging into the sea with a reckless sparkling exuberance. 

The fint dme 1 nude this journey 1 was the guest of old and hospiN 
able friends, a fiunily of Ottoman Turkish origin who lived, still in du 
grand manner, in an err MouvtM palace on the Bosporus. We travelled 
in style, hut always in a hurry, in two riadilUr*, with a doctor and a 
buder, who was for ever donning a white coat to serve lavish picnic 
meals, with dgari to follow. In Antalya my hotc and his son, not given 
CO sght-Mcing. sat all day long in a coffee^op, while my hostess and 
the doctor and 1 visited the Roman and Greek ddes of the coast, 
planning to vist next day the mountain city of Termessus. 

But my host, at die end of Ids day in the cofice-shop, remembered 
the need to read) a reliaUe telephone, in <•*»«* tome argent message 
awaited him in IstaobuL So at five o’dock next morning we set ofi* 
once more for the plateau, crossing it hour after hour in our pillar of 
dust, stopping only late in the afternoon for a jdenic lunch, until finally, 
towards midnight, we smelt the Sea of Marmara. When I 
periodically to hunger I was renunded that I had, after all, endured the 
rigours of War, and my retort dut even armies marched on their 
stomachs provoked me^y incredulous laughter. Our journey, in a 
single day, across all Anatolia from the Me^temnean to the Sea of 
Marmara, was a remarkable testimonial not only to Ottoman endur¬ 
ance but to modem Turkish roads: roads which now make possible a 
regular service of light lorries from Antalya to the Bosporus, from one 
climate to another, providing Istanbul with early fhiic and vegetables, 
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and loiry-owocn with a hundred per cent profit. But this consoled me 
little for my all too brief glimpse of Antalya and is surroutMlmg 
classical dries. Now, alone for a few days and therefore not in a hurry, 
I could at last explore them at leisure. 

* * * 

Antalya was in Onoman times Adalia—often a teat of tome unruly 
autonomous pasha, defying the central government. When Beaufort 
approached it in l8ll he found himself involved in an abortive revolt 
against one of these pashas by his brother, a nominee of the Porte; and 
though 'cold and calculating prudence' forbade him to involve His 
Majesty's flag, humanity finally induced him to take a party of fugitives 
on board his fiigate. In foe following year he went into Adalia, where 
hit appearance—such was British prestige—caused some disquiet The 
Turl^ officer who came on board 'peeped into the storerooms and 
cabins with amusii^ anxiety, as if apprehensive, at every door, that a 
new pasha would step out'. In return for a present of bullocks, goats, 
fowls and v^etables from the Bey, who had succeeded his fotfaer, 
Beaufon sent ashore 'a small cask of gunpowder, some dozens of ale 
and porter, and a few trifling articles of English tnanufocture: foe 
snd foe basket were ornamented with green, the sacred colour of foe 
Turks; and were carried on poles, by ten of foe most afoledc and hand¬ 
some men of our crew ... calculated... to exdte respect for a nauoo, 
of which we were foe first individuab seen on these shores’. He was 
received by the Bey, who was in a mood of some insecurity, ‘in doubt 
whether to expect the TaiU or the bow-string'. He seemed, writes 
Beaufort, ‘to imagine that 1 had a fimm in my pocket for his deposi¬ 
tion, and every dmc I moved, significant looks were exchanged be¬ 
tween him and his attendants’. He could ‘scarcely repress bis joy when 
the day of our departure was aiuiou&ced’. 

At this period, and indeed undl modem times, foe population of 
Adalia was ooe-durd Greek. But foe Greeks knew oitly Turkish, and 
were for the most part ignorant of the meaning of the Greek liturgy, 
which their prieso rede^ Fellows stayed with a Greek banker, 
was fir richer than the Pasha and lived in a 'perfect palace’, served by 
Arab slaves who had cost him or apiece. 'Every house*, he 
wrote, ‘has hs garden, and coosequcDtly the town has the appearance 
of a wood—and of what? Orange, lemon, fig, vine and mulberry, all 
cultivated with foe artificial care of a town garden, and now in fresh 
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tpring baucy/‘ Today d)ere are no Greeks in Antalya, and the gardens 
of the houses, within the crumbling dty walls, huddled closely together 
along tomious cobbled streets, have an unkempt appearance. 

Outside the walls, however, there is a long double Atatutk Boole- 
vard, lined with acadas and leading proudly to an inunense munidpal 
garden, the InAnii Park. Built over die ancient basdons, commanding 
the tea, this is the creadon of a Pali who once visited Vienna, uw the 
Prater, remembered what be could of it, and determioed that the 
ddzeus of Antalya should enjoy a similar amenity. Similar in scale 
it certainly it, since it must be large enough to accommodate the 
dtnens of Vienna in comfort. But it it a triBe too large fer the mere 
twenty thousand inhabitants of Antalya. Keeping nature at bay with a 
pitiless expanse of concrete, it boasts avenues so Imiad that no trees 
can shade them, pergolas so vast that no creepers can cover them. In 
these wide-opoi spaces, scorched by die sunlight, die dowers strive 
valiantly to show off their blooms. In so £» as they £ul, they aie amply 
supplemented in carinture by lamp-standards of ingenious floral 
det^pis—giant bluebells and mushrooms and trees of metal, with con¬ 
crete stallu and trunks, all bloosning at night widi cliutets of bright 
electric lamps. The solitude of the place is relieved here and there by 
groups of women who squat beneath the stunted palm-trees, plucking 
a which serves them as a form of spinach. 

Beyond the great es^anade, decendy hidden &om sight, nature 
romps unchecked over the rich red earth down to the harbour, and 
here, amid a tangle of oak and olive, I found it possible to sit at ease 
and in the shade, contemplating a bay in which mountains and sea 
had achieved a serene and immaculate harmony. The sea was a coat 
without seam, woven of watered sOk, its surface reflecting each nuance 
of sunhgkt, each shaslow of a cloud, each flicker of a brecae, and 
transmutiog them into an abstract pattern of tbe purest light and 
colour. 

It was a surface apparently inviolate to the prow of a steamer, now 
gliding across it in a slow eddy of quicksilver, while die wake of boats, 
skimn^g out like suitors to woo her, left barely a ripple in their silken 
wake. Soaring np from it in folds of a velvet texture, catching and 
echoing tbe steamer's triple call, was tbe operatic silhouette ^ the 
mountain range which tbe andeots called Mount rJimay Well-named, 
it it a flight of Gothic peaks, stylized in form, poetic in line, mounting 

* Sir Charles Mows. T/asvfr md RttMuka fa AtU Mkm. Louiaa: iSja. 
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tD den to die tcuipcuni climax of a nimmie which the Turks call the 
Qalbab Dag. Disdlled in this luciinoui formal panorama u the essential 
Mediterranean. Romantic and clastica! in one. 

Embraced by dus dramatic setting, given life by die myriad cas¬ 
cades, the Katarrhictcs, which gush around it over the honey-combed 
rust-gold ciifis into the sea, lies the harbour of Antalya. It was sdll 
pktoresque when first I saw it, contained in a crescent of dolls’ house 
architecture, with the bluff city walls risbg steeply above it amid 
rambling fig-trees and plaxKS as tall as die clU& dieraselves. Now it was 
growing fimcdoiial, a place no longer to live in but to work in. The 
dolls' bouses, tme by one, were vanishing, to make room for a stream¬ 
lined warehouse and larger quays, now stacked with chrome from the 
mountaitu. A pair of cubeJike concrete shops barred die view between 
a vine-wreath^ caA and the sea. When I condoled with the proprietor, 
be said, with a dissatitfied shrug at his own timbered fi^ade; They are 
good. They are modem.’ 

At ni^t, when the quays must once have hummed with Greek 
Cavern life, all was now dark and silent, but for the barking of a dog, 
die wail of Turkish radio music, the call to prayer from a miniature 
mosque, built apparendy of cardboard, with a toy minaret. Throu^ 
its lighted windows two sailors in skull-caps pcifonned efadr devodou 
Hke figures in some gymnastic ballet. Otherwise life, in Antalya, had 
turned its back on the sea. 

Inland moreover it had little to ofier. There was no restaurant, only 
a murky 'dive’ where lorry-drivers drank roki, but where it was 
possible to get ki^te and wine flavoured with sea-water. It was small 
consoladoo that dasiical authors draught this to be good for the 
digescioa. ‘Wines’, wrote Athenacus, ‘which are more carefully treated 
with sea-water, do not cause headache; they loosen the bowels, exdte 
the stomach, cause infiatiocu and assist digestion.' * He was referring 
to those of ’the brioo-drinldng people* of Myndos and Halkamassus, 
in Caiia. Pliny,* on the odier hand, found the Ephesian wines 'un¬ 
wholesome because seasoned with sea-water and boiled most*. The 
wine of Cilida. uys Athenaeus, was merely a laxative. 

e * * 

Adalia was founded, as Attaleia.in the second century ».c., by Attalus 
Philadelphus, King of Pergamum, whose dynasty dominated a large 
> Atbourai. tkipm^ufkiru. Book I. • Snutti /fiMry. Book XIV. 
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pm of wesccrn Atia Minor, and was in early alUancc with the Romans. 
It seems to have been the yoongcst of a group of does which profited 
by the fertility of the Pamphyldn plain, with its two great riven, the 
Cestrus and t^ Eurymedon, and which had been colonized at various 
times by the Greeks. Actalda flourished, above all of thesn. in Roman 
tunes, as St Paul and St Barnabas must have found when they 
embarked here for Antioch, and amid the rums of Its walls is a triple 
Roman gateway dedicated to Hadrian. Its prosperity continued into 
the Byzandne Age, and there survives as a museum a substantial 
church, which the Scljuks converted into a mosque, using Byzantine 
columns to build a gateway, and adding a fluted brick minaret Even 
UDCil the d^teenth century a st^erstiuon lingered chat the Christians 
would recapture the town, and the gates were dosed ’each Friday 
between twelve and one, die dme at whidi this was expected to 
happen’.* The walls survived until late in the nineteenth century, when 
they were largdy pulled down by die Turks themselves. 

Three earlier does lie to the east of it, strung out along a plain 
which is a modest strip of land compared to the deep broad acres of 
Ctlicia, Asiatic perhaps in ofigm, tb^ were HcUeniz^ at some dme 
during the first miUenniuml.c. but spoke a language which, like that of 
Soh, was a mixture of Greek and native fonm.* The fint u Pc^e, the 
Perga in Pamphylia where Sc. Paul and $l Barnabas landed on didt 
arrival from (^nis.* They sailed up the Cestnu which, as the Aksu, 
has ceased to be navigable owing to the accumulatioti of silt from the 
Taurus. It was an important dry in Roman dmes, and its ruins are a 
wilderness of Roman stone, amid a devouring tumult of sweet-scented 
trees. The drum-like masonry of a Roman theatre rises above the chaos, 
its cumbrous arcades overlooldng a stadium which once held an audi¬ 
ence of twelve thousand people. A single Turkish peasant now occu¬ 
pied it. planting the arena with cotton and subling his cattle in the 
vaults bmeatfa the seats. 

In the notch wind, blowing from beyond the Taurus, the landscape 
rang with light. The mountains, their heads lightly powdered with 
snow, their loins drenched in a deep blue shadow, stood forward in 
sharp relief. From a clothing of pine-forest they thrust out crags, all 
levelled and cleared as chough demanding that ddes be built on thim: 

‘ Piul Luca*. Vtpft imu k Giitt tt fAsk Mktrutt. Amstcnlam: 1714. 

* Dtvid Magic. Ammu JtuSr in Ath Ktkm. PrinccCcn; 1950. 

* Acts of die Apoaki xiii i). 
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A Roman Skyscraper 

and on oik mods die oaopolis of Aspendm. A Roman aqueduct, bold 
as a railway viaduct, strides cowards it &om the mountains across the 
valley of the Eurymedoa,^ a luminous ribbon of blue. Commanding 
the liver, from the base of the hill, is a building so massive and severe 
that from a distance it has the aspect of a factory. A skyscraper, seven 
storeys high, it is a Roman theatre, surviving all but intact. The 
entrance front is austerely functional, unrelieved by ornament; within, 
the proscenium rises to the full height of the building, elaborate as some 
facade of the Renaissance, its ranks of columns and pediments framing 
otekes from which only the statues are misting, some pillaged, it seems, 
by dK Romans tbem^ves. The central pe^ment b carved with an 
^gy of Bacchus, wrongly supposed by the Turks to be a female, 
hciiM Bal Kiz, the 'Honey Girl', tbe name which the place 
now bean. Four flights of stairs lead to the top of the theatre, which 
hat forty den of seao and, encircling die auditorimn, two broad, 
vaulted foyers, of tidiicb one has arcades looking on to die scene. 
Today, in tbe summer, die Turks now use the theatre for periodic 
performances of Shakespeare in Turkbh, or bouts of wrestling, their 
favourite sport. In its ponderous scale, paladal decor, and com¬ 
petent construction, it epitomizes Pax Romana in all is solid colonial 
cffiocDcy. 

In the more resdess days of the Greeks, Aspendus claimed to have 
been founded by the Argives, who were then able to sail theit ships 
tight up the Eurymedon to the walls of the dry. The colonists, wh^ 
ever th^ may have been, traded succeufully in salt, oil and wool and 
didr coinage had wide cxrculadoa. They also bred hona for the 
Persian kings. The Eurymedon and its neighbourhood were the scene 
of two key naval battles, the first sealing Greek, the second Roman 
suprenucy. In 469 l.c. a large Athenian fleet tailed up the dver, under 
Ciinon. to pursue and defeat die Persians, while hu toldien defeated 
them on land. Thus, 'like a wcU-trained athelete at the games’, he 
‘carried off two victories in one day, surpassing diat of Salamis by sea,' 
and that of Plataea by land’.* ^ a later naval occasion Aldbiades 
bad come here, persuading the Persian *nssapbesDes (o send home tbe 
pro-Spattan fleet of the Phoenicians. Later Aspendus tried to buy ofl* 
Alexander, but, deceiving him, was subdued, and that was die end of 
its tndependeoce. 

An awkward neighbour of Aspendus vns the lawleu city of Side, 
* Now tbe KBptil Innak. * Efucardi. Ljft tf Comn. 
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origouUy daimed to have bcea a colony of the Aeolians. Ttiis was the 
site of the second great battle, in 190 S.C., when a Roman fleet, tup> 
ported by Rhodians, defeated that of Andochui, with H a nn i b a l on 
board. The marble mins of Side Ik strewQ over a promontory below 
the Turkish village of Maiuvgac, where I rested for an hour in a caft 
beaeadt spreading plane>«rees. by the swift smooth waters of the Melas. 
Endowed with a tutural double harbour, Side developed a cough sea- 
fuing iraditioa. It became an arsenal of the Cilicia n pirates, who built 
thar ships here, while Coraccsium (now Alanyt), to the East, was their 
priiscipal (brtress. The pirates used to sell tbdr prinmers as slaves by 
public auctioo, though they admitted them to be Ereerocn,^ and the 
tradition persisted, though in a more orthodox (brm, under the 
Romans, who built up Side into an important slave-market. The 
'quasi-Seinitic' dialea and coinage of Side suggest that the city was 
not properly 1 Greek one.* In Byzantine dmet it was settled by Jews. 

Today it is settled sparsely by Cretans, who graze their herds among 
the broken Mlumns and pedesuls of the slave-market, an arcaded agota 
of imposing size. The substantial Roman theatre, with little high 
ground to enfold it, is built up on a semicircular vaulted arcade which 
served as a shopping street, and indeed today recalls some street in 
modem Rome. Here the Cretans showed me a spot where foreign 
exavators, or so they alleged, had unearthed a bag of gold and, instead 
of sharing it out, had quietly absconded with it in the night—doubt¬ 
less an apocryphal tak sudi as is fmly told by the oriental peasant to 
the discredit of the western archaeologist. Camped on a smooth white 
beach among pine-aces, archaeologistt were still workii^ 00 the ruins 
of a temple. TTuoughout the dey there are signs of an elaborate system 
of irrigation, which must have cooled the streets and markets, a noble 
monument to the engineers of the Roman P.W.D. 

* * * 

Before leaving Antalya I climbed up into the duster of Gothic peaks 
which presides 10 ronuntically over ia bay. The bus left me at a road¬ 
side coflee-house, near the head of the pass which leads from Pamphylia 
into Pisidia. It is a gateway commanded on either side by predpstous 
crags, which has often proved impregnable and would have def^ted 
Alexander had not the Pisidians retired at ni^t to their homes, leaving 
only a small force to guard it. He passed through nevertheless, on hh 
* Strabo. Cngrtfhj. Book XIV. ' Migie. ep. dt 
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way up io^ Phrygia, without besieging their rock-bound city of 
Tamessut. These Pisidians were a tough barbarian race, who gave the 
ILomans much trouble from their mountain rtrongbolcb, in alliaiwj» 
with the pirates on the coasL Their subjugadom set the seal oo Pex 
Jlffmana, with its colonial dcvelopmait, and the pass became a royal 
road, open to alL 

A century earlier the Romans had subdued and modernized Ter¬ 
messus. which crowns the flat cop ofa ridge, do m i n at ing die sea oo the 
«ie hand and an tolatid valley oo the ocher. Already on the road I had 
die towers and walls of its pre-Roman Ibrdficadons. Now, 
t tfiw z-d by a guide and hh friend from the roadaide coflee-honse, I 
clindsed die stony path wdiich leads towards the city itself, through an 
atoRude wilderness of arbutus and myrtle and bay. Fresh green ptoa 
gave an air of youth to the rugged landscape, while the leava of oaks 
a pattern against deep gold limestone clifls. The Turks call this 
GtiUiik Dag. the Rose Mountain, and in season it u sweet with wild 
rotes. After half an hour's dimb we began to reach the outskirts of die 
dry; the trace of a gacewray, tombs hewn &om the rock, marble 
sarcophagi carved in relief. Chie was the tomb of a horseman, adorned 
widi shi^ and spear and horse’s head; another that of a hopHte, his 
recumbent effigy thrown into sharp relief by the simlight. Here was the 
bead of a Hon, there a boat, with an heraldic fish. 

But the dey is so Urge chat it was nearly an hour before we reached 
its centre, an tmpostng mass of public buildmgt, including two Doric 
ruins, a Roman palace and an agora, with eUborace vaulted dscems 
beneath il It held water still, which wc drank, kneeling on die drum 
ofa broken Roman column. Climbing farther, we finally emerged on 
the summit of the ridge, a commanding strategic point where it would 
have been natural to find a fortress. But since this was Pax Romana we 
found, imtead, a Roman theatre, one of the loftiest and most dramatic 
in the classical world. The stage stands poised on die brink of an abyss, 
(dnfbceed by the walls and buttresses of expert Roman engineers. The 
aoditoiium looks across it to a grandiose natural spectacle, a backcloth 
and wings which are the summit of a mountain and a perspective of 
spun and pinnacles. A great crag like a battle-axe cleaves the sky, a 
great ridge like the bla^ of a sdmitar curves sharply away from it 
down into a remote still sea, shining below. It was a scene which wore 
its majesty li^idy, ever^hanging and serene. 

With an embndng gesture my guide explained: 
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Witrfw and Pamphylia * 

'Sinama* 

'Yo,’ 1 Mid. ’Cincnu.' 

*Wbo built it?* he itkcd. 

*Tbe RoauM, two thousand yean ago.* 

‘What became of dwoi?’ 

They became the Italians.* 

The Italiansl’ He made an excUtnatioR of scorn. The Italians were 
HOC popular when they occupied Antalya between 1918 and idaa. 

We got back to the road two sninutes a^ the bus to Antalya had 
gone. Here a curious figure had attracted attention, a talkatrre Italian, 
widx a green bicycle and an umbrella, who inlbnned me that be was 
00 his way to Rome. The Turks looked at him m expressionless silence 
as be went his way, pushing bis bicycle up die hillside in the gathering 
dusk. For some hours 1 waited in the cofiee-house, hoping that a lorry 
would pass. Darkness fell A gendarme and a fo re s t er drank coAee in 
^ence, warming dsemsclves at a stove which they fed with fiequent 
logs. On a woo^ divan, strewn with skiiu and straw matting, an old 
man prayed as though to his shadow, Aung on the wall, gendy swaying, 
by an acetylene lamp. Then he took oA'his socks and wanned grimy 
whke feet at a moker where chickess-broch was stmmenng. A boy was 
cutting up fresh goats’ meat, piling lean on one dish, fot on anodicr, 
dun threading pieces alternately together on ^its, fox kthabs. Drugged 
by the tmeDs ^ the smoke and the meat and the foet, I lay and de^ 
on the hard divan, rcsigaed to spending the night on it, beneath the 
glare of the acetyletw lamp. But late in the evening a lorry appeared, 
and I drove back to Antalya beneads a moon whi^ tamed ^ land¬ 
scape into a scented park, throwing soft pine shadows across du earth. 
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CHAPTIA A 


LYCIA (i) 

A Leiptrely y^jvge—The Land of the Ckimsera—Phaselis 
and Olympus—Pnike and its fiiiurt—Land ^mna Sea— 

Myra and Us Cemetery—The Legends of St NUholas 

I 18 PT ANTAiTA in thc compiny nf my friend Divid BAlfour, the 
Britith Conjui-Gencnl in Iniir, wiling wettward* in hit motor* 
yacht wbimstcally named, by a prerioui owner, the Elfin. We were 
bent on a Toytge in the ttyle of consuls more past than proem, a 
losurdy inspection of the Turkish coastlands, showing the Bdcish fiag. 
Elfin was a small crafr with room for two pasaengers, a cook and a 
navigacor, and we bad time and repose and an etidless ptocesuoo of 
sunlit seascapes ahead of us. As we weighed andior the nutter of a 
caique alongside us was laboriously painting her name on the bows, 
tOuccOcu, AXTALYA, in Roman script, but from r^bt to lefr, in 
Arabic style. 

From die harbour mouth the honey-coloured clt£ looked as 
rock cake, crumbled by the cataracQ, baked by the sun. As we tailed 
acroa the bay the silhouette of Mount Climax came slowly into frxut, 
revealing ferrstt of pine-crees. sweet rough hillsides, limestone cliffr aQ 
stained and streaked like a giant painter’s palette. By an island, dung 
out like a nugget into the dm green water, we rdish^ our first bathe. 
Beside us a cormorant dived busily for fish; above oi sc^ullt fdaned 
looking lor it with querulous cries, incapable of graceless movement. 
Where these f-hflfii steeply down to the sea a road was now being 
boik. Alexander’s army had to take a dreuitoos route through the 
mountains, but Alexander himself, with a few of his dosest foUowcn, 
waded waist-deep through thc waves.^ Since a storm was blowing this 
was dearly a risky operatioa. thou^ Arrian’s version suggests that 
only a change in thc wind made it possible.* Callisthmes chose to 
* Susbo. Cttfr^ky. Book XIV. * Anita ^tuha ri s. Book L 
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amibute iti h kc*** to the fact dut the sea abased its waters, in homage 
to Alexasder as King. The toad comes to an end at the village of 
Kemer—a name taken presumably from the Chimaera, the ‘unceasing 
flame* * of classical icgend, which lies in the hills, some twenty miles 
to the south of it Beaufort visited it. and repoio that it is like an oven, 
a volcanic crater where die Turkish shepherds cooked cheii (bod 
and declared that it would not roast stolen meat Spratt and Forbes 
(bund two old Turks there, with two black slaves, v^o had come to 
get some of in soot valued as remedy for sore eyelids and a dye for the 
eyebrows.* 

As we cruised on southwards, lazing in the simshinc, the pine>forests 
thkkeoed, the landscape grew wilder and emptier. Presendy there 
came into view, beneadi die wooded slopes, a dty of evident size. We 
glided into a small but wdl-built harbour, with substandal quays and 
breakwaters. But there was not a soul to be seen. For diis was a Roman 
city and a Roman harbour, die dty of Phaselis, iminbabited for a thoo> 
sand yean and more. Its earliest builders, Dorian colonists, chose a fine 
ntc for it the smooth, flat neck of a rocky peninsula vnth a natural 
harbour on dther side. A straight Roman street sdll largely paved 
with stone, leads aooss it from one harbour to the other. Walls of its 
hooMS and plinths of its statues survive on dther side amid a tangle of 
pine and myrtle, and a shallow stairway leads down to the shingly 
wdiite beach beyond. Roman stones are strewn over U. some carved 
and inscribed, and among them I came upon a dead flying-frsh, blue- 
winged as a swallow. Nearby a pier has been built from the plinths of < 
statues, their inscriptions soil visible beneath the sea. 

Here we lingered in sc^tude, enjoying a landscape soft and luxuriant 
beneath a sun which shone down unrestrained over the mountains. 
Beyond the harbour a striped shadowed lock rose h^h (tom the tea; 
before us a rich broad valley swept np duoi^h the forests towards the 
airy grey dome of Mount Solyma, now the Tahtali Dag. To the south 
of k b Musa Dag, a mountain supposedly visited by Moses on his flight 
(rom Egypt Bcaufon suggests here a eon(usion with Mount Ho^, | 
the Chimaera being mistaken in legend for the Burning Bush. Solyma 
is a mountain where roses bloom profrisely, so that in rt* coral times 
the attar of rotes of Phaselis was compared with that of Naples and 

* Pliiiy. NItfHMf Book tl. 

* Ll T. A. B. Spntt md Prof. Edward Forbes. Tr«>rii to /.ynia. Loadoo: 
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Ruins cf PhaseUs 

Capu*** It is a mountain alio of distuibing habits. Beaufort was coM 
that ‘every aucunin a mighty groan is beard to issue from the sumioit 
of the mouDCain, louder than the report of any cannon, but unaccom¬ 
panied by Bit or smoke’ and chat this was 'an annual summons to the 
Elect to nuke die best of their way to Paradise'. 

Phaselis has a third harbour, at the outlet of a lake, now a noisome 
swamp which even in the time of Livy and Cicero was renowned for 
its 'buefol exhaladons’, m«Hng the place unheaidiy. An aqueduct, 
solidly built, with the telks of btoad Roman arches, leads towards it 
and must once have crossed its mouth. Nearby a pier has been built 
foom the plinths of statuea, their inscriptions stiD visible beneath the sea, 
and die woods around conceal a necropolis which, firotn the evidence 
of a sarcophagus lately brokai, local fiubennen still think worthy of 
robbery. The main part of the dey was built on the higher ground, at 
the be^ of the peninsula. Here the cliH* has foUen away, and as we 
coasted along it we saw, revealed in secdon, the shafb of Roman wdls, 
sunk into the ground from the houses above. Cut oflT from the land by 
its mountains, Phaselis was clearly the dry of a maritime power and 
indeed it was for long an important pirate base. It was in this region 
due the Romans finally disposed of the pirate chieftain Zenicctus, who, 
seeing himself beaten, set fire to most of Phaselis and flung himiflf , 
with his funily and friends, into the flames. When finally Pompey 
came to Phaselis, mopping up the pirates, he found it almost deserted. 
The city survived from Roman into Byzantine times and the more 
roughly built Byzantine walls show signs of fortifications, scarred by 
battles against die invading Saracens. 

Sailing gendy down t^ coast, it was hard to sympathize with 
Fellows who wrote, as be tductandy did so, hankering for the land: 
'I have ever become insoirible to the monotony of a (sea) voyage, as 
compared with other travel, and continually kmg for its terminatioo.’ 
Phaselis, he complained in this mood, was small: ‘In the same degree in 
which the ruins of the does in the interior have raised my cooceptioa 
of the grandeur, both in scale, design, and execution, of the works of 
the andents, the vestiges of their pons and harbours diminish my idea 
of their naval strength and skilL* The dry bad seemed to us monu¬ 
mental, the harbour indestruetible. Now towards evesiing. at the 
shadows sofiened the contoun of the lonely wooded coast-lme, we 
drew into a cove where a narural garden glowed pink by the sands of a 
* AthenMUi. Dr^pMscfAisCr. Book XV. 
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rU*r, white beadi. Giovet of oteuiden were blooming in abundance, 
by the of a stream running diagonally acroes the shin^ to the 

tea, and &om among them arose the walls ^ yet anodser ruined dty, 
Olympus. Strabo names it as one of the six lar^ does of the Lydans, 
which they chose foe security to build in i n a ccess ible places, and of 
which all today ate deserted and forgotten.* They were a p«^ who, 
imtifce the Qlidans ‘continued to Bee as good doze n s and 

with so restraint opoo themselves, that although the Fanv 
phyhans had succeeded in obtamiBg the sovereignty of the sea as &r 
as Italy, yet they were never influent by die desre of base gain, and 
penevered in adminittering the aSirs of Estate according to d>e laws 
of the Lydan body'. Herodotus * believes that the Lydaiu were not a 
people indigeooiu to Asia Minor, but that they came 6:0m Ctete—« 
theory not supported by modem scholars. Sung by Homer, they were 
prominent allio of Troy, lending their warriors. Bice Sarpedon and 
Paodarus, to fight in die Trojan War, honouring Trepan gods and 
heroes, BBe Apollo and Bellerophon. giving Trojan names, Bkc 
Xinthus and Tlos, to their rivets and odes. A nation of cons eq ue n ce, 
they refined to submit to the Penuns, and had to be subdued by force. 
Tii^r aty of Olympa eventually declined into a haunt of the pirates. 

In the balmy s c ented evening air, we wandered by the banks of its 
white-bedded stream. As befits a rivet in a dry it was still soUdly 
walled, at first with smooth-faced Rx)man stemes, then h%ber up, 
beyond the ruins of a Roman bridge, with rougher Byzantine scone, 
im Arfd. between courses of brick. The opposite hillside was decorated 
atincervab with pillared datsical tombs, and with a fringe of Byzantine 
baedetnents. On a pome, perched boldly above the tea, was a toy 
Genoese castle, its ramparts incorporating a miniature arch, dulfuUy 
bridging a headlong cldt in the rock. Arntd the tangle of myrtle and 
well-grown bay-trea rampaging over the rite of the dty, we came 
upon the ruins of a Byzantine chapel or comb, then scrambled onwards 
to find a tall rectangular gateway, Greek or Roman, riring above the 
cops of the trees. It should have led to a temple, but led curiously 
Dowbere, merely to the edge of a swamp, like that of Phasdis. Nor, 
though Beaufort refers to the remains of a temple, were any to be 
teen, in or around its stagnant waters. 

Soon dusk began to foil over the fragrant olcanden, the weathered 
stones, the swift-running, solitary scream. We left Olympus with 
* Cttfnfhy. Book XIV. * Hutery- Book VIL 
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regrec, unlike PeUows, who found it eren snuUer than PhaseHs, and 
on a Ucet vint confessed himtdf ‘disappointed at finding hinuelf in a 
place I cared little to see again*. MeaowhJe he writes *I was rejoiced to 
resume my travels on ttrta fima and he had no sooner done so 'than 
objects of interest appeared*. We sailed on for a while, through the 
gentle undulations of a sea growing dark as wine in the then 

anchored for the night, as mediaeval barques must have done, in Porto 
Genovese, a natural harbour, between shelterisag dift, like some 
Kcret landlocked fjord. 

The Turkish nante for Olympus is Deliktay, the ‘Perforated Rock'. 
For, behind the dty, a narrow cleft in die rock makes a pamge through 
towards die shores of the Gulf of Hnike. We reached it nen morning 
by a more dredtous route, rounding Cape Chdidonia, the ‘Saaed 
^montoty', widi its predpitous, sat^ce islands which Strabo com¬ 
pares to die ‘sldrt of a mountain*. It was here, in die view of the 
andesia, that the Taurus began, a range which was bdd to traverse, 
under different names, the whole condnent of Asia.* Beyood the cape 
die range sweeps back in folds fiom the coast, making way for a river 
and for an allus^ plain, like that of Pampbylia. Here die land is bound 
to the sea by an ate of dull gold sand and a fiinge of patm^cei. Along 
the beach a file of camels marched, loaded wifo firewood, coneratdng 
with a bright red tractor which lumbered across the cottoo-fields be¬ 
hind. The soil was bdng reclaimed by modem methods of irrigation, 
and the formers were beginning to prosper. But the culdvadon of rice 
was curtailed, since its flooded fields li^ for long afflicted the plain 
with malaria, a curse firom which its people were o^y now recovering. 
Hnike, Agir port, at the western end of the bay, is a mete street t£ 
unplastered booses with a few poor shops. On the one band the river 
cods slowly to the sea, green weeds trading to and fio, like lustrous 
tresses, beneadi its surfoce; on die other the mountains encroach once 
more, tumbling down on the village in a rugged stairway of boulders, 
pcnnitdttg no vegeadon but a desiccated scrob. Here, widi a view to 
Finike't more prosperous future, stone was being quarried from die 
hdlndc and flung into die sea, to make tbe fbundadons of a new jetty. 

With a porpoise close before us cavorting lazily throogh the waves, 
we glided westwards along die coast. The fwvnional shimmer of a 
flight of birds threw an undulating curtain across tbe hillside. Light 
douds cast shadows down over the mountains, blue as the tea itself. 

* Pliny. KOarj. Book V. 
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Presently a long white sandbank stretehed before ta, the shingly strand 
of Demre. Here, in eternal conflict, sea and river pile up land to the 
enrichment of the plain between them. The shingle makes a wall to 
keep the river from the sea; the river, as it thrusts and curves to frnd an 
outlet, leaves valuable tilt behind it; and the benefactor is man. Be* 
yond the bay of Demre, behind a promontory sheltering the classical 
port of Andriace, where Brutus once anchored and St Paul traiw 
shipped, we anchored for a letsuzely bathe in the green translucent 
water. It had grown to shallow, over the centuries, that we were soon 
wading knee-deep, towards a shore still distant The sea was warm 
beneath, but cold on the soi&ce, from the cunent of a brackish stream 
which had found a way out to it Its water tatted more fresh than salt 
but with a tart, sulphuric flavour. On the beach, hemmed in by the 
sand, was an overflow of the stream, a stagnant pool of livid gre en . 
Venturing into it, I found it as warm as a bath and lay back in its un¬ 
inviting waters happily soaking. The Consul-General meanwhile was 
spearing bright blue crabs, which abounded in the sandy shallows. 
They seemed large, and we looked forward to a meal of them in the 
cvesiing. But, when cooked, they shraitk to a mere few mouthfuls and 
we were glad of a more substantial silver frsh, the only catch of a 
passing Asberman. 

Meanwhile we wandered inland in the stillness of the afternoon beat, 
exploring the overgrown Byzantine dty which straggles along the 
buib of the stream. At the northern end of it, facing inland, is a wall 
put roughly mgether from a jumble of Roman and Byzantine stones 
and column-drums, evidently in hurried defence against the threat of 
the Saracen invader. Across ^e narrowing stream t^ land has won io 
battle against the sea, converting a navigable gulf into a marsh, now 
drying with a frint, familiar smell of drains. On the c^e of it stood a 
long pedimented building of weU-fiKcd stone, like some handsome 
Georgian Customs House. It was a Roman grain store built by Hadrian 
for hh Navy, its comice incisively carved, from one end to the other, 
with an inscription in his honour. Beaufort found two busts, presum¬ 
ably of Hadrian and bis wife, in its walk, but they have now dis¬ 
appeared. The source of die scream nearby has been givoi the vaulted 
di^cy of a Roman bath-house where Ae Roman sailors must have 
bathed and taken the sulpburom waters. Their flavour attracted Urge 
frsh to the river of Andriace and at a fountain of Apollo in 
regions the frsh, responding to a triple call on the flute, foretold the 
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future. If they ate the food which was thrown to them the omem were 
good; if they r^ected it with their tails the omms were bad.^ Today, a 
former Turkish sailor has erected a mill-wbeel by the stream, to grind 
the wheat which grows on die reclaimed land. 

Drugged with beat, we moved with slow centadve strides acros the 
dried-up stubble towards the village of Demre which stands below the 
hilL We passed die roof of a Lyesan tomb, projecting above the earth 
which had buried it. On the outskirts of the vill^ was a well, so 
precious as to be barrel-vaulted, like a chapel A stiipHng plane-tree, 
planted in front of it, was being carefully nurtured widi a brushwood 
(iace, CO sbaA? future generations. Ihe village well was with 

older, nobler trees. In a caf^ beneath a mulberry's spreading branches, 
we drank glass after glass of lemonade, freshly pressed from the ftdt of 
die dtnu groves around, and cooled, not by ke, but by handfuls of 
DOW from die Taurus peaks. Each day a peasant rode fir up to a 
sunless, hence perennial northern snowdrift, to collect two sacks of it 
and ride back through the night, six hours each way. Such was his 
living. 

A dreamlike paralysb silenced the village 'square', whose insub¬ 
stantial houses gave it the air of a stage. An oceasienal figure moved 
across it in laborious slow modon: a man on a camel, craning its neck 
to snap at die upper branches of a tree; a small boy on a donkey, carry¬ 
ing a large b lack umbrella. Villagers huddled around os, modooless in 
the shade. They were Turks &om Macedonia, exchanged for the 
Greeks who had for centuria inhabited Demre. Two, fairer than the 
rest, bad a smile fisr us, and an alert curiosicy, betraying Greek afilia- 
tsORS; two others were black as Afticans, lanky, expressionless, torpid. 
No longer were dtey ravaged by snuUpcae, as in the days of Texier; * 
no longer, as in the days of Fellows, d^ plagues of gnats drive them 
into tbe mountains, throi^boat the summer months. The place was 
now reasonably healthy, and moreover growing more pro^ieroos. 
The villagers were content. The Democrat Government had remitted 
their taxes and showered them with loans; some day the loans must be 
repaid, but 'Money,' d>ey shrewdly said, ‘brings money'. Thanks to 
new walls and a new co^ dbey were growing and exporting more 
produce than ever in the past The new wells abound^ Tbe well* 
beads of two were smugly inscribed *D.P.’,* in the concrete; a third 

>Ptny. * Charles Texia. Ark Afijioat. Puii: ittfa. 

* Democrat Party. 
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had acquired a mechanical water-whed, chough it was still coo- 
servachrclf drawn hy a buDock; another had been bored, more than 
fifty feet down, on the sice of a Roman tomb, revealing Roman 
stones. Conduits sparkled away from it in all directioos to ferdlixc 
fields where, for the first ante, orange-trees grew. 

Demrc, as Myra, was the home of St Nicholas—otherwise Santa 
Cbtts—the versatile patron saint of virgins, sailors, pawnbroken and 
cbildreQ—CO uy nothing of Imperial Russia. Nicholas gave three 
purses of gold, anonymously, to the three virgio daughters of an 
impoverish^ nobleman, at Patara nearby, to serve them as marriage 
dowries and so save them fiom a life of prosdradon. Hence ‘Christnias* 
stockings on the Eve of St Nicholas—gifb transported, no longer on 
the ba^ of his Medtcerranean donk^, but by the more Noedk 
reindeer. Hence also the three golden balls—representing the three 
purses—of the pawnbroker. He is portrayed with these, and also with 
three boys in a tub—the three who were murdered by an inkeeper in 
Myra, cut up and concealed in tubs of brine, but put together and 
miraculously restored to life by St Nicholas’s prayers. The children 
revere him perhaps for this; the tailors—induding the pirates— 
because be calmed the storms, and saved them from drowning, and 
gave them sound nautical advice about the tides and winds and 
rocb of this treacherous coast Right up to modem denes sailors, 
in search of his procecdon, were among the shrine’s most profitable 
visiton. 

St. Nidiolas, who was bom in Patara and became Bishop of Myra, 
lived in the time of Diodedan, and was duly persecuted for his Faith. 
His cult, which made his tomb here at Myra a centre of pilgrimage, 
became popular among tbe Greeks in the sixth century, when Jusdnian 
consecrated a church to in Constandnople, and among the Ladns 
three centoria later. The Sancens, tm capturing Myrsi, cried to destroy 
his tomb, but tbe Greek Christians, to save their re^ led them astray, 
axsd they destroyed another instead. It was the Ladn Christum who 
finally tacked it. A party of merchants from Bari, on the way home 
from Syria during the elevendi century, bribed tbe monks who were 
guarding It, broke it open, and nude off with tbe rclia. Their arrival 
in Bari caused a profound tmtarinn throughout tbe Christian world, 
a church being built and a feast being inaugurated in honour of 
the Saint. Some Venetian merchants, thus outstripped but not to be 
outdone, returned to Venice, with some relics which they too pro* 
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leaded were those of St. Nicholas.* All that renuined of the Saint was 
to St. Petenburg by a Russian 6rigate during the Greek War of 
and a gaudy picture sent in its place.* The mu s e u m at 
Antalya contains a gaudy picture of the Saint, and some reUcs which 
are claimed by the Turks to be his. 

Fonner travellers lodged at the monastery, which adjoined the 
Church of St. Nicholas. Tike call to dte evening service was sounded by 
a boy hammering at a plank, since the Turb prohibited bdk* 
The monastery has disappeared, but die church survives, so engulfed by 
die advancing land that none of it now emerges above ground: only a 
bleak superstructure, of recent date, built on top of U. To enter the 
churdi we clambered down into the earth, by a rough stuped patL !c 
is a lofty rectangular building, with two tide>usles, or baptisteries. The 
nave has been vaulted with brick m modem times, perhaps by the 
Russians, for whom it was a place of pilgrimage, hut the structure 
embodia much that muse date firom Byxandiun. There b no icono¬ 
stasis, merely a group of four columns, Roman or Byzantine, a feature 
of the iconoclastic period; and behind them the scats have been built 
in the form of an imphidicatte, as in early Greek churches. Set into 
ni clv* are two sarcopb^, of which one may be Byzantine. The other, 
which has been brokm open, b incredibly stated to be that of St 
Nicholas. Elaborately carved in the Roman manner and surmounted 
by two mutilated reclining figures, it b clearly a pagan cl a ssi ca l tomb, 
unlikely to have been borrowed by a Christian community for die 
burial of its Buhop.* It may have been placed there, for some purpose, 
in the Middle Ages. 

rUwtml remains abound at Myra, though mucli must be buried 
beneath the ground. By the road, through orchards of almond and 
dtrus, which leads to the ancient dry, are the ruins of elaborate Roman 
badis. They have been stripped down to their brickwork, but dieir 
£kdng stones have been used by the inhabitants to build a momimental 
wall, dividing didi orchards from the roadside. Much mint have been 
destroyed, if wc are to believe Cockerril. who, as he was exam i n i n g 

»Tciicr. V. dl. * SpraK a“d Forbe*. ffc 

* Sptatt and Forbes, of. tit. 

* Rex Millet (In Stmh CUul Tntddi Prat. Bttw fca s ti ng and Teoriit 

Deparonew) dedarea I* to be 'apparesidy of bter date than the dwdi iaeIC 
probably a more elaborate teplaeenoit oftbe oripnal founb-cenniry tepoMory 

ofibebody ofebe taint'. He even nnjeio diat the fifurea may be thoae of St. 

Nidiolai a^ 'Mine youth or maiden of vAom he was pattlcidafly fond'. 
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wme MtDcs, heud a Tudi exclaim: *If the infidds are attracted here hy 
tfaete blatfdiemous figure*, the temptation shall soon cease; for when 
dut dog is gone, I will destroy them.^ But the distinction of Myra lies 
in its mukictsde of tombs, carved, as at Petra, out of the living rock, 
hence lets easily destroyed. Tbdr rectangular lafades, arrayed in regu¬ 
lar terraces and storeys, impose architectural tynunctry on the rough 
face of a prcd{Hce, which rises direedy behi^ the ^man theatre. 
Standardind in design, golden in colour where the chisel has broken 
the weathered grry face of the limestone, they have been carved by 
cbe Lydans in exact imitattoo of wooden doorways, with pillars, pro¬ 
jecting cornices like beanss, and oblong panels, enclosed by mullions. 
Where a panel has been broken the efic« is chat of a safe which has 
been burgled. Many have pediments, in the Roman manner, together 
with inscriptions in the Lydan dialect, Roman and Greek. Texkr 
found a touching inscription, scxacched on the wall of a tomb, perhaps 
widi the ferrule of a Greek shepherd s crook: ‘Moschus loves Philiste, 
the daughter ofDemetrius'. Carved on the cliff-fue itself are some has- 
relief in the Roman nunner, representing gods or heroes. 

This vettkal cemetery dominates the auditorium of the theatre, 
aeating a niee classical harm^iy between living and dead. Today it was 
planted with a crop of sweet ripe tomatoes: a theatre of imposing nze, 
wkh massive ardiways and vaulted corridors and the relia of a pillared 
proscenium. As we left it a fierce dog bared its teeth, preparing to 
attack us. Its owner, with apparent reloctance, called it off, gazing after 
us with a surly look. In the evening I^ht, between the setting of the 
sun and die rising of the moon, we walked back with a sprightlier 
step through the fields, until die sweet smell of the harvest, reap^ and 
gamcFcd, gave place to the sulphurous reek of the manh. The walls 
of the Byzantine dry, by the banks of the stream, shone white as walls 
of marble in the rising softening moonlight, giving it the air of a city 
mbabiced but sleeping. Taking a warm bath in the stagnant pool, on 
the beach, we ran, then swam through the cooling sea. back to the 
lamplit cabin of the £^r. 

* Quoted by Bcaufim, «p. tit. 
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7 ^ Lycian l>eai—AnJijii mi Casuhrixo—Detth «f » 

Crttk hlmd?~‘Amst at Patan—The Stven Citpcfr— 
Pn^rea rtachts Pttkiya—Telmestus 

E aely next morning we wiled into the dattow rOidttead of 
Tristomon. a threo 4 ieaded isthmus with two small harbours, 
secreted b^nd the long humped island of Kakava. A miniature 
Genoese fort, nicely perched on a spur, points the way inwards, and 
presendy a castle emerges, its battlements, alternately Genoese and 
Turkish, encirdlng a bald pace of rock. Within its walls are the ruins 
of a timll Roman theatre, and all around it Roman stones ghre dignity 
to quays and walls and houses. Among fig trees and olives and wild 
dfiphini ttm, a Turkish village scrambles down haphazard to the quay. 
Climbing upwards in the heat, which already paralysed the la ndsape, 
I found it entirely deserted; the populatioo ^d ttken to the fiehli, 
where they were gathering in the harvest. 

Only the Lydan dead watched over Tristomon, their tombs 
silhouetted like sentry-boxes along the rocky skyline. Here was the 
Lycian comb, not hewn from the rock, as at Myra, but standing 
up straight and tall, built solidly of stone, in permanent imiadon of the 
more transient timbered arks which still serve as grain-stores in the 
rurrounding Turkish villages. Each wooden beam has been &ichfully 
reproduced in ttone, supportiag a roof like chat of a pendsouse which 
slopa steeply upwards or, more elegantly, curves to a point in the 
ogival manner. ‘Iliese monumental dwellings of the ancient d ea d seem 
to have grown back into the rocks on which they stand, thdr nun- 
hewn steps so worn and weathered, to wrapped around with organic 
matter diey have become one with the stones of the earth. One has 

toppled on its side, a Cyclopean ruin. Another below hat been en¬ 
gulfed by the sea, its roof emerging above it like the crown of a reef. 
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From the top of the cattle 1 looked down over a ttretch of red earth and 
ttubhk. fringing the inner harbour, a few fields which the stony land¬ 
scape has yielded to the villagers. Here, like figures in a Breughel 
landscape, they were staging the grain; and here too, preserving 
coonnuify, the dead—theif own, more fiuniliar Moslem dead— 
wttcbed over them. For the fields were also cemeteries, where families 
and worked and slept among the whitewashed tombs of the 

FaithfuL 

We sailed westwards away fiom the deserted roadstead, beneath the 
walls of a second Genoese fort, twin of the first. There was no sign of 
life on Kakava, the Island (in Grcdt) of the Partridges, where Beaufort 
describes an a ban^i^ village and a small Chnsdan chapel, visited by 
Greek sailors to practise their devodoni with no Turks to molest them. 
He was, for the present, over-optiiDiscic in his coodustoo that 'fiicure 
events may possibly restore this place to its former population and 
importance ... its great extent, its btJd shores, and the frdlity of 
defence, may hereafter poinc it out as an eligible |dace for the rendex- 
vous of a fleet'. Nevertheless a Turidsh submitiDe was able to hide here 
fiom the Aliks during the Fuse World War, an exploit commemorated 
by foe Turkish star a^ crcKcnt and an appropriate inscription, traced 
on the surface of a rock. 

Ka^ our next port of lies on a blue silken bay, beneath folds of 
rose-coloured mountaini. Otherwise Andifli, the Andpbellus of Strabo, 
we found it as torpid as Demre, a port drained of the lifo which foe 
Gredts once brought to it On the one hand a tall Lydan tomb stands 
sentry over foe viUage; on foe other an abandoned Greek church, its 
interior painted a garish blue and white. Its aisles were now stacked 
with dnuns of petrol, and a pair of doves nested quiedy in foe caves 
above its altar. Beyond it, carved ottt of the hillside, a snull Hellenistic 
theatre looks out to sea; beneath it foe relics of an agora. Over the ridge 
more tombs, of an imponng character, Lycian and Rorrtan, look down 
on a second harbour, more secret even than that of Tristomon, where 
British ships used to hide during foe Second World War. The village, 
with itt whitewashed houses and fietted balconiea, and its cobbled 
square shaded by aged planes, betrays Gredc influence. But today it 
has an unkempt, careless look. 

Fellows des^bes Andifli at ‘an active litde trading harbour for fire¬ 
wood’. It is a place which soil depends for its living on foe timber of 
foe mountainsides, and foe office of foe mayor smelt sweetly of cedar- 
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wood flavoured with D.D.T. The Kaynu&am, whom we 

Tuited in a larger but more raouhackle of&ce, fumidied with weU-wom 
loafhff acmehain and a faded photograph of Atatiiik, assured os that die 
trade still flourished, especially in valcna oak, which is used in the 
fanning trade. The new govemment, be added, had built a road inland 
whidi encouraged it; moreover caiques sdll came into Ka| now and 
to carry cedar-wood to Egypt But the activity of the harbour is 
not what it once was. It depaided os die island of fdegitte, in Turkish 
Men, in Italian Castelrosso, in modern Greek Castelorizo, two-and-a* 
half across the sound—Kuice 'the most important place on the 
coasts, the reside&ce of European consuls',^ whose Greek inhabitants, 
shipbuilders and traders, carried the timber trade in partnership with 
die Greeks on the mainland, and indeed had a hand in the trade of all 
the south-west coast. As a part of Turkey, Castdorizo was the capital 
of a province, with a populatkn of up to twenty thousand Greeks. 
Between the two world wars, under Italian rule, this dwindled to six 
thousand; today, under Greek rule, it is little more than six hundred. 
The JCsymaledm barked out a lau^ when we asked after his Greek 
island neighbours. 

’We d^’t see much of them,’ be said, 'except that they’re always 
fish in our waters. Somedmes diey come over to steal. 
They’re glad of a night or two in a Turkish prison, with decent meals.’ 

Odierwise a curtain has descended between the Turkish mainland 
and this remote outpost of Greece, sixty miles &om the nearest Greek 
island.* thiee-hundred-and-hfcy from Athens. As a concession we were 
allowed to penetrate the curtain: to sail aooss to Casteloruo and 
h a<k again. Normal customs regulations would have obl^ed us, on 
leavin g it, to retucD to some larger Turkish port. It was a bwe enou^ 
shore which greeted us, a red waterless hillside with the relics of a fort, 
which must have inspired the Gesiocse name of Castel Rosso; a few 
niggardly strips of stubble, wrested from the rock. Through heat of 
the afternoon, when all Greeks sleep, we lay at anchor in a sheltered 
bay, exploring a deserted whitewashed chapel and the mint of a 
concrete pill-box, enjoying our Greek bathe, in luminous waten, 
from white rocks bak^ by the sun. Later two Greek boys, curly 
headed and bronzed, swam out to the Elfin, sent to ask whether we had 
missed the harbour entrance. Taking pleasure in the exeroK of his 
fluent Greek qicecb, die Consul-General explained that we were 
»Pellqwa. m. tk. * 
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merely iwaicmg ihe cool of the cTening. They twam twifely off, and 
as che sun fell we tailed into port. 

Coming suddenly into view around a headland, built dosely along 
three odes of a neat square harbour, the town looked at us from sym¬ 
metrical, wide-open windows, with an alivcness essentially Greek. 
Here, as we landed, was no lassitude, but a vigorous curiosity. Where 
had we come firom? Where were we goii^? Who indeed were we? 
Two brisk Greek gendarmes, taut in their tmifbrms, walked us up 
ihroi^h che steep paved streets of die tows, aU house-proud and street- 
proud, shaded by vines, each houK with a bright painted balcony and a 
whitewashed doocstep. At the top, looking down over the serene 
glassy sea and a cluster of gold lo^ resting upon it, stood an ample 
white church, spick and span, its courtyards carpeted with pebble 
mosaic in mgenjous geometrical patterns, its vaulc^ nave flanked by 
Corinthian ^uiiuu from the temple of Aptdlo at Patara. During the 
war, we were told, the Germans and Italians tried to resnove these 
columns, the pride of che island, but all che dozens assembled in an 
indignant mob to prevent them. The church had been well restored 
in the nineteenth century, during che period of the island’s prosperity, 
and a school had been built, in the Greek clatsical manner, beside it 
But a second school, given by an Alexandrine Greek, with busts of 
himself and his wife to adorn it, remained incomplete, perhaps a 
monument to the flddeness of Greek fortunes. 

Btidsh troops made a Commando raid on Castdorao early in the 
Second World War, and in its later stages occupied the island. Their 
legacy to it was to bum down half the town. We walked back to the 
quayside duough its ruim, tidily stacked by the Greeks in heaps of 
stone, with bro^ paved lanes and steps between them. But even the 
half that remained would soon be too large for the dwindlii^ popula¬ 
tion. Casrelotizo is dying—but, in the Greek fashion, dying on its feet. 
The people who gathered around us, in the waterfrtmi caf<i, had little 
to d<\ and less to eat chan the Turks in the ca& of Andifli opposite. 
But they Itstened eagerly, talked alertly. The aU was bare, but there 
was «uzo to drink, with a mtzzt composed of a finr fragments of goat's 
meat, a sliver of tripe, and some bmy little fish, called irreverendy 
‘nuns', from their evident pregnancy. The Mayor explained this to us, 
a pale alive old man with ^ te^ in his head ^c a philosophic 
intelligence, and a sexue of the eternal history of the Wandering Greek, 
(n che heyday of the idand he was a pro^>erous merchant, dealing in 
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timber, enjoyiog a fortune equal to in tterling. The A-H*"*' 

of Castdodzo began, he taid, when the Italians, during the Tripoli- 
tanian War, destroyed its ships. Emigration then start«l—mainly to 
Australia. It increased between the wan. and now amounted almost 
to an evacuadon. Those stayed could get litde firom the stony 
waterless soil, and lived largely on renuttances from Adiem and 
America. If the fishermen poached the Turkish waters, who could 
blame them? Use Turks did not trouble, or did not know how to fish 
them. 

With die Mayor, peaking French, was a bdiday visitor, who bad 
come on the irregular supply boat fiom Athens for a fortnight's fishing. 
What Turkish visitor &om Istanbul would do likewise? The sin^ 
Adonis of the town, his dark eyes flashing, his lodes well oiled, his 
tanned dade by the sun, swaggered carelessly past us,showing off before 
a huddle of women who squatted discreetly apart. Aflecting indiflef' 
ence, they turned instead to follow us with their eyes as we strolled 
back to the Elfin. A local mechanic had been repairing her engines. 
The Consul-General tried to pay him. but be wa>^ the money aside. 
He would prefer a iKtte to the British Comul-Genetal in Rhodes, who 
could help him to get to Australia. Amid &reweU greerings we tajW 
away from the island, across the channel to that other slower, nsoce 
silent world of the Anatolian mainland. It seemed a wasteful mis¬ 
carriage of history that had derived each of the benefit of dse other’s 
good qualities. 

* * * 

Next morning we anchored for breakfiut and a bathe m the lee of a 
great ardi, carved by nature out of the pliant limestone cUC Wide in 
span as the arch of Ctesiphon, it led into a cave like the vault of a 
cathedral, where the cradled sea todeed gently against walls of peJished 
scone. Before it the difls in dieir strata swirled this way and that, now 
with an upward, now with a downward rweep, creatioiu of the sea 
and the rain whidi mould them, die sun and die wind which colour 
them. Diving into the limpid turquoise water, I saw bow the sea 
forever builds the rock, coating the surfm with its own organic 
matter, glowing algae of ydlow and vkJet. Above water I saw how it 
petrifies, drying and hardening to a duller ydlow, qiraycd with black; 
bow the rock grows smoodier and its coloan warmer in the wind and 
the sunlight, yellow bleaching to white, then weatheriog to gold, 
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weatbeting to grey tkough a gradation of bolder mineraJ 
pattenu; bow as it rises new organic matter, not of the sea but of the 
earth, starts in Us mm to build, coadng the sinfM with new patterns, 
while a new moitture from the seeps down into the stone, crum¬ 
bling and reading it apart, into new, catadysmic forms. Thus the diif 
towered before us, a monument to nature's captdey to create art, now 
abstract, now Romantic, on a supeibunun tede. 

Beyond the headland, off the beach where Patara lies, a boisterous 
sea was running. Rather than Und there, we scaled the cliff to walk to 
the mined Lycian dty, bidding the captain come for us in two bouts' 
rimi». A long white sand-bank, with a fioresbore of polished shingle, lay 
before us, promising a smooch and easy walk. As at Demre, the sea 
bad builc U up through the centuries to isolate the dty, the port where 
St. Paul had landed. Among the dunes, in the distance, we noticed a 
small police post. Waving to the gestdarmes, we strode ahead, cooling 
our feet in ^ waves which bpped the burning sands. Fellows, when 
be came here, prophesied chat with the advance of the sand, the dty, 
oue of the »x in die Lydan League, would 'soon be entirely buried, and 
left for future ages Co disinter'. He was over-pessimistic. Climbing up 
through the dunes to the h^h ground, we looked down over its 
widespread Roman ruins, stretching away over stubble fields towards a 
triple triumphal gateway. Here was a sweep of fmile land, part of the 
valley of the Xanthus,^ the sacred river of Lyda—as of Troy, where its 
warrion fought so staunchly—and commanded at its bead by the range 
of Mount Cragus, now called by the Turks, like so many h^ pealu, 
Ak Da|. Patara was a place renowned in Roman times for its gilded 
sandals. But above all it was a cesitte, second only to Delphi, of the cult 
of Apollo: the Lydan Apollo, transported &om Crete by its earliest 
colonists. Leco, according to Lydan legend, was brought here by the 
wolves, to give bicth to ApoUo and Artemis, vdiom she then bathed in 
the Xanthus. 

On the headland where we stood was a curious pic, deep as a well, 
with downward steps and a pillar arising from its centre. Beaufort 
dunb chat this may have been the seat of the oracle, and that a statue 
once stood on the pillar. More probably it was some kind of lighthouM 
where a beacon was lit for the guidance of ships entering the harbour. 
Today the tea is &r away from it, beyond the dunes, while the harbour, 
already coo small in classical titna to contab the joint Beet of the 
*NewcbeKoca. 
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Romitu, Rhodiam and their Greek allies.* it now no more than a 
land-locked marsh. On the edge of it it a large stone building, like dtat 
at Demrc, built in the tiine of the Emperor Hadrian for the storage of 
grain. After exploring the remaim of the Roman theatre, carved out 
of the hillside and partially buried by sand-drifts, we detennbed to 
visit it. 

But before us cfaae suddoUy appeared three gendarmes, &om the 
police post, down by the beach, they ask^. was our busmess? 
We had co me , the Consul-Genenl explained, to visit the antiquities of 
Patan. Where had we come &om? From our boat, the Elfin, whid) 
was sheltering out of sight, beyond the headland, and would presently 
come to fetch us. Who were we, and where were our passports? We 
were the English Bdf Kmulos and an exalted English senator. Our 
passports were on the boat. Since we had been bathing, and were 
only wearing shorts, as dsey could sec, we had not brought them 
with us. 

At once a dispute broke out beeweesi the gendarmes: two who did 
not believe us against one who did. The Consul-General called 
impadentiy foe silence, and asked which of the three was in command. 
It was the one who believed os: a nice-looking youth, carrying a Sten 
gun, who said that his name was Ah. Very well, said the Ctnsul- 
General, let All accompany us to Hadrian’s granary and back, by which 
time oor boat should have arrived. The youth agreed. The more 
aggressive of the odsers, a surly long-faced indivicbal with a loping 
gait, wearing patches on his knees and a green plastic belt, made as if to 
protest. But the Coosul-Gaicral silenced him, with a flow of witheriog 
comments on his inferior rank. Unarmed, be hung back sulkily with 
his companion, an luuhavcn boy with a revolves, while we walked 
ahead with Ali. 

We had not gone far when dure was a disturbance behind us. We 
turned to see that a fourth gendarme had joined the patty. He had a 
rifle, which the lopes had sxutched &om him, and was now brandishing 
in our directioo. The newoomer caOed on us to return. Our escort 
indignantly refused. This was mutiny. The loper loaded his rifle, and 
levelled it Cowards the diree of us, about to fire. It was dme to go 
quietly. As we walked back across the stubble fields, under arrest, die 
Cotuul-Gcneral was far from quiet Who, he asked once more, was in 

* Livy, quoted by W. M. Leake, Jctmtl tf • Tour la AiSt Uinet. Loodoo: 
lias- 
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command? Hm dmc u wa» the newcomer a hookW. hinute 
Svidual. in a tunic «d a tom blue duft. who primed a 

Where then, the ConsuUGencral demanded, were his badge 
S^? Having none, he was silent; but the loper muttered tnum- 

Ssandy: *?* ' j: 

Sdeed* A fine story. You know well there s no boat. They did nu 

know it seemed, what a Consul was. ‘fls/ Konsalos ntadc diem only 

more ‘suspicious, and when the ConsuhGcneral tn^ 'Ctnffct 

tbev replied: 'We obey no generals but those of the T^urWi Army. 

Back at the poUcc post, wc found a row of six beds with hard 
mattresses of sackcloth, beneath an awning of brushwood. Here, while 
the corporal tried at the top of his v«ee to telephone, we rclax^, 
surveying the white sands and the sunUt seascape. As we did so the 
ElftH sailed into the picture, punctual to the hour. The ConsuI-CcnerJ 
pinted to her in triumph. The corporal came out, looking sheepuh, 
wearing his stripes. Wc processed down to the beach, where wr 
captors, fearful of a wetting, removed their trousen and «ood m thar 
long white pants. The sea was still rough, and the dinghy could not 
easily reach the shore. Impadendy the Consul-General removed tM 
shorts and strode towards it Into die waves, a formidaUc figure in oidy 
a Panama hat, with a shirt tucked up above a fine white behind. With 
sudden inisgiwng the corporal tore off his pants, reveabng hairs 
curling upwards from sinewy legs with the luxuriance of watcr-wce<k 
and prepared to follow him. But his dignity got the better of him. and. 
rather than flaunt his nakedness before our crew, he remained, content 


to htdd me as a hostage. 

The Consul-General waded ashore again, the passports wrapped m 
his sliirt, wgether with the ship's papers and a letter from a high 
Turkish authority, vouching for his status to all whom it might con¬ 
cern. The gendarmes in their pants, and the corporal, still without his, 
pored over the documents in a huddle, while one, who could read, 
spelt them out laboriously, word by word, like a lesson in school. 
Awuniing that wc had arrived from some foreign land, they were 
nonplussed to find that the Elfot was manned by Turks and that her 
papeo were Turkish. The corporal returned to the police port to 
fetch a copybook, in which, squatting on Ac sand, he began wiA a 
stub of pencil to write down our names and an account of the incident. 
But Ac Consul-General hustled him on board, where he could sit at a 
ublc. The youA Ali accompanied him, standing guard over us in his 
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The Seven Capes 

pants, with a rifle. But after a moment, with the boat's gentle rocking, 
both were obIige<l, looking pale, to retire. The revenge was sweet. 

Hie corporal, now chastened, expressed the hope to the crew that 
the Consul-General would not put in an unfavourable repom 

*We must carry out orders,' he explained. *Wc arc told to stop any 
nun or beast who passes this way.’ 

But the Consul-Gcrteral, I suspected, was already coining irsdignanc 
phrases in his head. They were curious orders, in a country which has 
fonwom xenophobia. 

* * * 

Beyoitd the luouth of the Xanthus the lofty range of the Seven Capes 
piled itself up before us, sheer from the sea. Once I had climbed its 
topmost peak, now Baba Dag, with my botanbt friend Peter Davis, 
riding up through a forest of cedars to reach an Alpine yayie flowing 
with the blessed sour milk of the mountains; then ^ter a ni^t in the 
open, walking the last steep lap beyond the tree-line, to die bare and 
sunlit peak. Scrambling down die opposite slope towards the Xanthus.' 
we had feuisd, with some difGculty, the overgrown dty of Finara. 
another of the Lycian six, where Pandarus was worshipped and may 
even have lived.* A deep ravine, pitted with Lycian tomb^ led through 
to die ruins which lay in t deft like a ptindvbowl. beneath die moun¬ 
tains. Struggling through a tan^e of scrub, we had found the stones 
of an elegant theatre, small as an Odeon, described by Fellows, who 
must have seen more of it, 'as the most highly and expensively flnisfaed 
that 1 have seen’. 

Now, as the evening light fell on the Eifins deck, the Seven Capes 
became an intangible pink sUhouette, beneath golden wraiths of cloud. 
As we chugged up the long gulf of Fethiyc, the scent of pines drifted 
out to m from the darkening land, to sweeten the tang of die sea. while 
the moon flung a glittering flarepath across it, as though to pilot us 
into the harbour. Here a cruder, more garish light greeted ui. Since 
uiy last visit a demooaoc regime had blessed Fetfaiye with the beneflts 
of etectrkscy, which now blazed down on the waterfront in all its 

• Dr. P. H. Davis, b The Jemul ^At Reyel Hcrtiaihivtl Saekty, VoL LXXIV. 
Pun } and 4, dcsoibe* an EAbtafS which wc found on ow Krambie. The beads 
cu be nearly six inches aeroM—inettdibk spheres of pok jade green. As these 
cecoiuic baubkt arc carried on stems of no more than eighteen behes, ii was a 
gsrat disappobtiisent that the seed of this wondcr&l ipecica coold iwt be obtained.' 

> Senbo. Crt^^y. Book XIV. 
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naked fluorescence. The haphazard coffee-garden, beneath the three 
eucalyptus trees, had been enclosed by a nice concrete wall, with a 
concrete pavement. Moreover the people of Fethiyc had learnt also the 
plcanira of advertiKraent. Stretching across the entire first floor of the 
Ak Deniz coffce-shop was a poster of monstrous size, advertising a 
brand of shirts and pyjamas. Next morning an aeroplane drcicd the 
town, droppmg cakes of soap by parachute. A small boy was driving a 
tractor along the quay, and the shops reflected the new era of peasant 
prosperity, displaying radios, electric irons and refiigerators. a^ng 
their chcapjack merchandise. The market for these, in the 

villages of modem Turkey, is unaffected by their lade of electric power. 
A refrigerator stands proudly in the living-room, a symbol of wealth, 
often unused, but somctiines fitted with lock and key, and used as a 
safe for the storage of gold and banknotes. 

For all that, Fcthiyc vras still a flyblown litdc place, lying in a kind of 
lununous sttgnition in die shelter of its wavclcss gulf. An almost 
tropical paralysis, alien to the Mediterranean, gripped its inhabitants, 
who ut through the evening upping their coffee in sultry silence, 
before the wo rival coffee-shops with rival lou<^>cakm: the Ak Deniz, 
furnished with kitchen chain, for the otdinary citizens: the ^ehir 
Kaluba, or Oty Club, where superior gentlemen lounged in basket 
chain, beneath a Doric portico, with an air of some self-importance. 
A livelier individual greeted us, Hasan dx fisherman, who had taken 
me across to Khodcs, a night's journey in his motor-boat, two years 
before, and who was now hoping foe a job from the Consul-General 
on board the Elfin. With a raucous laugh be recalled how, on the 
voy^e, he had pummelled me. lying flat on my face amidships, in an 
attempe to an attack of lumbago. It is an ailment common in titesc 
parts, where chill breezes strike suddenly on perspiring limbs—hence, 
perhsps, the Turkish cummerbund. Hasan certainly wore hss as a 
precaution against it, wound in diick woollen layers around his loins, 
and like most Turks he had a rudimentary experience of mass^e. Now 
be iiuistcd on taking us across the harbour for a ride in hb new boat, 
which he had painted up in bright coloun and embellished with his 
photograph and other decorative features. Then he stood us bottles of 
lemonade, in a bleak new cafil whidi had been opened at the foot of a 
prelected new jetty. From nearby there were sounds of hubbub, of 
cries and shots, which rang through the tovim and momentarily drew 
our attentioo. But they came only from the local open-air cinema. 
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H2un> like most of the populidoa of Fethiyc, hid not much to 
say for the Greeks. His ind^ was the only boat to do the journey 
from here to PJiodes, which had litde other contaa with the Turkish 
mainland. A Greek boat seldom came into Fcthtye. Lately a Greek 
Cusmnu launch, with a party of Air France officials searching for the 
wreckage of a plaise which had cradicd in the straits, had done so. Tlie 
captain found that he had no Turkish flag to hoist in Turkish waten. 
T^ harboiir>>naster hurriedly produced one, and passed it to the 
captain, who tossed it to a Gr^ sailor. The wind cau^t the flag, but 
the sailor, with some presence of mind, put his foot on it, and thus 
saved it foom blowing overboard. Seeing the Turkish flag thus 
trantpicd underfoot by a Greek, the people of Fethiyc became enraged, 
and made an ugly dbturbance, wlii^ had to be quelled by the police. 
They arrested tbc captain and his crew, who were held for a day until 
orden arrived from a higher authority to rdcase them. The KayifuJedm, 
held responsible, was transferred els^hcre, and now all was quiet. 
Tbc customary airtain between Turkey and the islands had foUen 
once more. 

When Fellows visited it, Fethiyc, otherwise Makri, was inhabited 
principally by Greeks, trading in timber and its by-produen. That was 
before the days of chrome, now its principal export. It was an un> 
healthy malarial spot, and when Sir Sidney Smith put in here in the 
Tigrr, he had a hundred of his crew on the skk-Uit within a week. Dr. 
Claikc, who records this in his TraivU, ascribes the m^aria to the 
‘mepliidc exhalations of carburetted hydrogen', arising from im¬ 
properly drained land. The author himKlf ‘soon became a striking 
example of the powerful mflucncc of such air, not only in the fever 
which then attacked him, but in a temporary privation of the use of his 
limbs, which continoed until be put to sea again’.^ Hk land is now 
well enough drained, and malaria is no longer a scourge. 

As the classical Telmessus, die town was renowned for its supremacy 
in the art of divination. It had a college of soothsayers, who were 
consulted on many historic occasions. Croesus, King of Lydia, sent a 
ddegation here at the outset of his campaign against the Persians.* 
Alexander, coming here after the siege of H^icamassus, consulted the 
oracles as to the secret of bis foture.* Nothing remains today of the 
theatre of Telmessus, described by Texier and foe other travellers of 

* B. D. Chike. TWi m Bmfe, Atit mi Afiiu. VoL lU. London: ill?- 

* Herodotm. Hltfw?. Bode L • Amsn. AmMt. Book L 
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his period. But die dry sumvei in a number of tombs, ou out of 
the dtff wduch surmounts the harbour. Three of theta have imposing 
with Ionic coliunns, lofty entablatura and s^ded 
doorways of stone, which have almost weathered into iron. Had some 
EagUsh nobleman of the eighteenth century seen these ekgant tombs, 
as he saw the temples of the Greeks and Romans, nearer home, diey 
might well have bm reproduced as a decorative ftncy, carved ftom a 
i-tifftn tome park in the Dukcries. Their Grecian style contrasts with 
the more native Lydan style of other tombs around t hem . Texier, 
commenting on th^ dates them from the time of Alexander. He must 
have exami^ them dioroughly, sinec his sagnature, still as dear as 
new, can be seen carved on one them, twenty feet from the ground. 
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CARIA (i) 

Tht Gulf 0/ Mcrmcrit—Sponge Fishen of Bozhunm—A 
Suuue of Dtmette—Cniitt »id Us Trusms—In 4 Ctoaunt 
Harhouf — 7 ^ Ughti of Cos 

*/— pn HB ArriAKAN CB of bQ (be tooth of Asia Minor, from tlte te&.* 
I wrote Dr. Clarke, *u fearfoUy grand, and perhapt no part of it 
.A. pouesset more emioendy tbme sources of the sublime whkh 
Burke has instructed m to find in vastness and terror, than the entrance 
to the gulph into which we were now uiling.' Sailing out of it, beneath 
the midday sun, it was easy to agree with him. Here behind os was the 
grand finale of the Taurus, its giant grey limbs subsiding smoothly 
into the plain, while its &miliar clutter of saKllite hills bowed for 
the last dme before U. The fiee poetic line of die range now ebbed 
away into the lower, more prosaic, formal slopes of the Dorian 
promontory, thrusting peninsulas and islands westwards into the world 
of the Aegean. This was Caiia, which the Dorians had colonized, 
finding a people who, in the view of Herodotus, were not indigenous 
to Asia Minor, but had come from the islands of (he Acgeait* They 
were a race of warriors and pirates, whom King Minos of Crete had 
eicpelled to the matnland of Asia Minor, proceeding nevertheless to 
makf use of tfacir naval skill in the expansion of his empire. The 
Dorians in their turn, establishing settlements on the coast, drove diein 
eastwards and inland, until they were finally subdued by die Lydians.* 
Following our usual habit, we anchored foe the afternoon in the 
of a cliff. Before a reki and luncheon I dived down in goggles 
into the uloa-vtolet submarine world, tracing die rock to its founda- 
lioas amid rounded boulders and pits like a giant's fbotprina. Here was 

* Hisiory, Bo^ L 

* J. A. Owner. Geagropkkoi md Huloniol Dass^lcn of Asi* MAmt. Oxford: 
ilja. 
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a life of weeds with waving tresses, of rovtug fish with a rainbow 
gleam, of oolookt of sea^irchins, purple and treacherous, cushiooing 
the smooth white rocks. Towards evening we sailed through the 
narrow channel which leads into the Gulf of Marmaris. The gulf is in 
effect a deep, secluded lagoon, a favourite anchorage of the British 
Mediterranean Fleet since the time of Sir Sidney Smith. Unfortunately, 
on a recent visit to hold these annual regatta, they are reputed to have 
sec fire to part of the surrounding hillkdes, and have tsnee tactfully 
held it elsewhere. 

The small poet of Mammis lay compaedy piled at the head of the 
gulf around the towers and walls of a mediaeval castle. Greek in aspect, 
its \^itewashcd boutes, with red-tiled tooEi and tall white chimneys, 
sca-hlue shutten and vine-covered balconies, stood on firm fbunda- 
dons of mellowed golden stone. Along the haihour the insubstantial 
plastered houses were painted in a grac^l confusion of dashing blues 
and chocolates and greys, with whitewashed windows and shutten in 
contrasting colours. Here and there even corrugated iron had been 
turned to decorative account. Used in long vertical paneb, painted 
green, it gave an elegant fluted look to a fat>ff^' The streets were still 
cobbled, but there were sinister signs of approadiing prosperity. 
Fylofu, DOC lamp-posts, awaited the arrival of t^ dectiic l^t, while 
on the main square Atacurk was up to his neck in gravel, part of the 
litter which arose fiom die constxuctioQ of a pier. In a Spor Killilhil 
the youth of Marmaris played ping-pong; in a smoky coflee-house 
oppodec their dden play^ cards, from here we were removed by the 
lo^ doctor, who took us away to a bleaker, more refined esublish- 
mcne, further down the quay. He was a native of Thrace, a (u cry 
from Lyda. His hair was wavy and fair, and He was proud of his costume 
—a pyjama jacket, Glenucquhart tweed trousers and grey suide shoes. 

The Doctor spoke confident Bnglub. The Burgomaster, He regretted, 
had gone off to inspect a new hi^way. He himself as an Anglophil, 
was delighted to entertain us in his pU^ 

Tike the EngUsh,’ be said, *1 am a sportsmanship.’ 

We sac with him for an hour in the heat of the n%fat, too lisdess to 
return to the Eijin. As other dozens joined us the Doctor greeted them. 

*In Turkey,’ he exj^ained, 'wc have an old-£uhioned custom. When 
other ones come to his table we say to Mm, “Hullo! Hullo! Hullo!” ‘ 

• * * 

a 



sponge Fisftm of Bozburun 

We were now on a Greek, no longer a Roman coaat>-dK Rhodian 
Perea, where clifB swirled up Irom the sea-bed, rugged, white and 
gold. Next afternoon we tail^ beneath the walls of Loryma, a long, 
grey fortress, crowning a cape sidikh u the nearest point to Rhodes. 
It is a Hellenistic dey, which itow stands alone, remote &om any 
modem habitatioti. Its ample blocks of stone, well-faced and well- 
jointed, its broad low symmetrical batnoiu pvc it a streamlined 
d^nity. such at the Romans, cmder and more ponderous, seldom 
achieved. 

As the coast-line ebbs away westwards, its harboon follow one 
another in a smilar pattern but on a diminhlimg scale. Marmaiis, 
within its secluded gulf, is a smaller version of I^thiye; Boebtmtn, 
similarly sheltered, is a smaller venioD of Marmaris, so small indeed 
that it has a mere dozen houses, and a single cafo with a brushwood 
roof. Protocol was nevertheless striedy observed on our arrival. A 
round-headed captain of gendarmerie shepherded os away from the 
cafo to the office of a lean Chief of Police, who gave ui our first cup of 
cofiee. seated on upright chairs outside. We were then summoned to 
the .office of the Nbhiyr AfildUr who gave us our second cup, seated 
in leather chain inside. Windows shut out the evening air, and an 
acetylene lamp so warmed the room that as the ConsutGeneral and 
Major discussed local affiurs I grew'impatient and restive, seeking air. 
There was in foct little to talk about but the sponge-fishing industry, 
on which Bozburun survived. Here, around the Gulf of Symi, arc 
tome hundred familia of Turkish tponge-fisbers, and we were to pass 
dseir boats at anchor, festooned with drying sponges, while the 
fishermen dived, down to a depth of eighty metres. In season they do 
well fiom the sponges, making a profit of thirty-three and a third 
per cent.—perhaps P" Greek spoogc^uhcis, on the island 

of Symi opposite, like to drink away their money on brandy and ouzo 
and their wives will wait by foe hour on the quay to take it off them, 
before they can do so. But the Turkish spongc-fisbert ^end the money 
on gold which they hang around the necks of their wives. In the pre¬ 
vious year they had made a remarkable catch in dtese waters, a bronze 
statue of the goddess Demeter, of the fourth century I.C. It most have 
been shipwr^ked on its way to or from one of die Greek does of the 
coast. 

Soon after dawn next morning we sailed close by die rocks of Syms, 
where nature b barren but man b prolific. Against the dead brown 
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hnUA,^ a Kve white town clambered vigoromly upwafd^ the cube* of 
its bouses and the domes of its churches covering the nakedness of the 
land, its windows gazing forever like eyes oot to sea and aaoss to the 
empty Turkish rnamland . Two strings of Greek fishing-boats, their 
jamp i now extinguished, were bringing in the night's cairi, much as 
the Dorians mmt have done here b^re Homer was bom. Symi was 
the home of Nireus, reputed, during the Trojan War, to be the hand¬ 
somest Greek af^r AcMles. 

We were now approaching the sacred capital of the later Dorian 
T^»ag.w» the dty of C^us, which graced the t^ of die Dorian promon¬ 
tory. This is the south-westaly tip of the Turkish continent. Known 
to die ancients as Doris or Triopion, to modem Greeks and Italians as 
Cape Clio, to the Turks as the Deveboyun, and to mariners, battling 
around it throughout the centuries, as a treacherous headland widi a 
merciful harbour m the lee of it, Cnidus was founded as a colony by a 
y Ttiopas, and fiourished from die seventh century a.C. 

onwards. It was dedicated to ApoQo, his temple crowned the headland, 
and the Triopian games were held there in his honour by the cades of 
the League, a hexapolb reduced to a pentapolis by the misbehaviour 
and expulsion of Halicarnassus. 

Here the fiiiniltar white limestone gives place to a harder, redder 
rock, like porphyry, boldly stratified with marble in a dramatic 
se<)ueace of patterns, as though challenging man to build on it. And 
indeed he had done to. One of these rocks a mile or so east of the 
Triopion was the massive 'pedestal* of the statue ofa lioo, discovered in 
tS57 by Newton, ‘the mad English Consul who was dig^g holes in 
the ground at Cape Ctio’.^ Hewn in the fourth century a.c. fiom a 
sing^ block of Pentelic marble; he had once surmounted a Doric 
tomb, but bad fallen on his tide, breaking his jaw and burying hit nose 
in the ground, and had been thought by the Turks to be no more than 
a rock. When lifted, the lion 'mount^ slowly and majestically into 
the air, as if a Michael Angelo had said to him "Aiixl” ... When our 
eyes met for the first time his calm, majestic gaze, it seemed as if we 
uddcnly routed him from hit sleep of ages'. The removal to a 
warship and hence to the Brimh Museum of this ‘colossal prize', deven 
tons in weight, was a fonnidable task. It took a hundred Turks three 
days to get the statue to a boat, and the corporal, who accompanied 
the Cocmd, remarked drily that they were ‘very ludry not to have had 
IC.T. Newton. T^mtU mJ Dburtrin im tiie Upml. LowIm: iMs- 
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a heavy butdwr’s bill to settle'. He suggests that the tnonument may 
have b^ a war memorial, built a&er ^ great naval battle olT Cnidus, 
when the Athenians defeated the Spartans.^ 

•The lion', writes Newton, 'seemed made for the scenery, the scenery 
for the lion.' Indeed the Triopion iesrif, a slice of rock curving sharply 
upwards, dten breaking off abruptly, at though Icavii^ the continent 
of Asia looib foom the seaward si^ like some corrugated 

dome-headed lion, mounting guard widt its paws in the waves. Here 
only a few broken marbles, scutered around the scrub, suggest where 
a temple may once have stood. A modem light-house now stands in 
its place. But the slope, where shrubs crouch, splayed against the rock 
by the fierce prevailing winds, remains trill finnly terraced by the 
smooth, consummate masossry of the Greeks. Here are monumental 
fo and chiselled chat they fit together without mortar, 
making walls irsdescrucrible. 

The Triopion is almost an bland. On the mainland it b comple¬ 
mented by a broader, more gradual sweep of land, curving up to a 
ridge where the clasts^ ciodcl stands, and here the rest of the dty of 
Cnidus was built, Only a tunow bthmus, described by Strabo u a 
mole,* links the two, giving protection to two snog harbours. We 
came alongside in the larger, more easterly anchorage, Stnbo'i ‘naval 
surion for twenty vesseb', disembarking on a quay which Greeb must 
have built during the Algcindrine age. Partly carved out of the rock, 
it is reinforced and paved with regular slabs of stone, broken by stair¬ 
ways and bounded by walk where the rode subsides. From etcher bank 
they have thrown out a breakwater, made of great stone blocks, down 
to a hundred feet deep, to protect the harbour mouth, while a long sea¬ 
wall continues the line of the quays, giving an urban appearance to the 
port. The harbour, 'fit for receivii^ triremes’, £»<» towards the 
West. Here opoiings have been made in the rock to enable the boats 
to be draped on shore. The airrow entrance, once doKd by a chain, 
is defended by a broad round tower, rising up from the sea-wall, 
austerely functional, b^t of smoorii dean masonry and so weathered 
as to look like new. Beneath it a canal of green wat«, deaving the Wuc, 
shows where Ae channel has been widened arrificsally. 

On the udimus, between Ae two harbours, bdow the site where the 

• It was temoTcd »the ecDsn of the Brkiifa Mosewn on the o«b*^ of dw 

World W«. and has not yet been moved back into dx gaUesie*. 

* Cecgt*fhy. Book XTV. 
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Temple of Dionysos stood, we found a post of gcndanncs, a csixed lot 
of youths who betrayed in tbdr features the polyglot nature of the 
Turks. Already ^miliar widi the Eijin, they greenKl us warmly. The 
Consul-Goierat's account of our arrest at Patara diverted them, and 
they laughed scornfully at the folly of their colleagues. But suspicioa 
of the foreigner was still deqtly inbred in them. For whom, we asked 
them, were they keeping watch to studiously? 

‘For enernks,’ th^ said, with a sweep of the arm towards the 
spectral forms of the Dodecaiscse Islands, opposite. ‘For the Italians... 
for the Greeks .. 

‘But the Italians are there no more, and the Gredcs are your alhea.’ 

They smiled incredulously and continued their watch. 

Inland, girdles of classical wall ring the hillside, rismg tier above tier 
up to a protective ridge, whose rocky defiaices are reinforced by a stout 
chain of battlements. At first sight little remains of the city l^t thes e 
walls, once the foundations of public buildings and baths and temples, 
now mere tenaocs for the fields of Tutkish peasants—but terraces built 
on a noble and enduring scale, such as peasants seldom achieve. Much 
of the stone has been quarried since the Dilettanti Society excavated 
the site in the early nineteenth century: Mohammed Aly, in the 
eighteen-thinies. removed several shiplo^ of its marble to build his 
pabcc in Caira But the eye of the antiquarian sees further traces. 
Here a larger wall emerges, above a Gil™ colonnade, there a ring of 
stones form an amphith^cre, here a large space of ground has been 
levelled for an there, beneath the clilT of the Acropolis, a rock 
projects, smoothed at the base of the Temple of Dcmetcr, for which 
the spongO'fishets' statue may well have beet) destined. Among its ruiiu 
Newton found curious voore objects, including, to his embarnssment, 
marble effigies of a pig, the unclean animal of the Moslems. But his 
Turkish workmen r^erred to them as bears, ‘a pious and convenient 
euphemism in which I was quite ready to acquiesce’. 

In Newton’s time a powe^I Agha ruled thb peninsula, a man with 
four harems, who was said to be the fiither of ^If the children in his 
village. He was a shrewd man of business, 'who ought to have been a 
Scotchman', and carried on an active trade with Smyrna. He was also a 
keen hismrun, speaking familiarly of Iskander (Alexander), Plato. 
Aristotle, and Bokrat (Hippocrates), ‘all of whom be concciTed to have 
lived in the same generation, and to have been on very intimate terms*. 
Today there was no such company at Cnidus, indeed apart fiom the 
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The Rival AphrodUes 

gendumei no sign of human lii& In classical times tfa« pkce wai {aiBOOS 
(or its wine, the best in Asiatic Greece, for its vinegar, second only to 
chat of £g)’P<, for its reed pens, better duo diose of Egypt, for its 
white popl^ producuig a scented oinemesit, and for its onions, 
renowned for th^ mildness.* But today, amid a tangje of wild thyme 
and nothing grew but a sparse crop of wheat. 

Out to sea, crouching low on the water, lay three vigilant rocks, 
lion«cubt as it were, with manes of stone, thrown out by the cliff to 
protect it. Beyond them the archipelago danced away towards Greece, 
like a menagerie of mythical b^ts. Islands posed for our pleasure, 
relieving the eye whichever way we looked. To the west Cos reared its 
forceful bead, above the hard volcanic pate of Nisiros, then stretched 
its length upon the sea Uke a long-tailed dragon, the waves hreaking 
white over its haunches. Cot, as a rcUgious centre, was the unsuccessful 
rival of Cnidtu. When Praziceles came to Caria, to inspect the woHc on 
the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, both does conunissioned a statue 
&om him. Cnidus ordered a nude Aphrodite, Cos preferred her 
draped. Praxiteles duly produced two masterpieces, which became the 
pride of their respective dtiei. But whereas the nude Aphrodite brought 
Cnidus a thriving trade in pilgrinu. the draped goddess attracted few 
viritoes, and Cos, thus foiling into debt, could not raise the (uU money 
to pay for her.* 

Meanwhile for ccncucKS people came from all parts of the world to 
see the of the Aphrodite, later the Vaius m Cnidus, whose cult 

must have superseded that of Apollo. The King of Bithynia odered to 
remit to the C"«di«ni the whole of their pubEe debt, which was coc^ 
rideraUe, if they would cede him the statue; but diey refused to ^ it 
up.* Lucian, describing the temple, which abotnek with productive 
trees, exten^ng luxuriant foliage to the sky, and canopying the 
ur around’, arsd with ‘pleasant seats for convivial meetings in its 
deeper grows lyrical over the statue with the ‘half suppressed 

smile’ on bet mouth. *Thc rigid and repulsive marWc’, he writes, 
‘perfectly represents Ac delicate formitioa of every lunb... the 
harmony of the back, the wondetful fining of the desb to the bones, 
without too great plumpness, and Ac extjumte proportion of tbi^ and 

‘ Quoted ftom Pliny and other sources by the Daeoand Society. Isni* 
dotffdtiM. London: 1^69. 

• Xkiunes. AiSe Mmef b* Aniiu. Loodoo: i»a5. 

* Plkty. quoted in Imim AMtifutia. 
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leg, ending in a straight Hoe to the foot*. His &iend Clurides, ‘as if 
be^ of senses, cti^ aloud; “Happy amongst the gods he that was 
enchained for thee"; and springing forward with neck oetstretched as 
& as possible, he repeatedly kissed the statue'.* The statue remained at 
Cnidus until the fif^ century 4J>. when, together with other classical 
loot from these parts, it was removed to Constanonople by the 
Emperor Theodosius. There h was destroyed in a fire, which also 
consumed the imperial library of a hundred and twenty diousand 
books, including a unique copy of die BiaJ and the OJyssey, writtos 
in letters of gold on the intestines of a serpent a hundred and twenty 
feet in length.* 

* * * 

Afier a £nal bathe in the naval harbour, we sailed out of Cnidus into 
the velvet night beneath a voluminous skull-cap of stars. The two 
lighthouses winked across at each other, with punctiliout monotony: 
two flashes from Cnidus, one flash from Cos, their beams swe^ing 
low over the sea. Hve brighter stars, strung out in a line, shone on the 
water itself—the acetylene lamps of the Greek fishermen, who hod 
juat put out firom the harbour. We coasted close to the shore of the 
tsland, so dose indeed that we dmmt ran aground, in rapidly shallow¬ 
ing water. Disengaging oxirtclves, to my frint regret, we taw ahead of 
us a broader bar of l^ht, the electric street-lamps of Halicarnassus. 
Punctually at midnight they went out. The town was asleep when we 
glided into the harbour and anchored beneath the walk of the massive 
mediaeval casde. 

* Lucsin. Ament, * Quoted in /wmn Amt^likt. «f. eh. 
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CARIA (a) 

Hfiliamuttus—Mteebrt QwM of a Spot^ Fishtr—Eorty 
Bedtime in BoJrum — Hmnaptmdittu—The Ctutfe of the 
Kmghio--Jodtt^f-All-Tndes---The End of the Mmsolemt 

I T WAS TKKBi YBABS lABLiiB, in auunui wcacher, diat I had fine 
visited Halicanussus, reaching it by but &om inland and spending 
a night on the way at Milas. This was Mylasa, a dty built beneath a 
marble quarry, hmee, according to Strabo, ‘beaudfully adotacd with 
porocoes and temples’.* Nothing remains of them today but an elegant 
Roman mausoleum, such as any English nobleman would be proud to 
have in his parlc. Inspired perhaps by the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 
but on a miniature scale, it consists of a square, Corinthian colonnade 
with a pyiamida) roof and a hole in io floor, sufmoundog a dark 
sepolchi^ chamber. There are diflciiiig theories as to die purpose of the 
b^. Fooocke declared that be who stood beneath it received on his 
garments the sanctifying blood of the sacrifice, and wore them there¬ 
after until they fell to pieces.* The'Turks told Fellows that the building 
was a treasury, and rhar gold was poured through the hole into the 
strong-room below. More convincingly, according to Chandler, the 
aabes of the defeated lay in the lower dumber, vddle hh rdativei and 
friends gathered annually in the upper, to potir libations of milk, honey 
or wine through the hole, thus gratifying his spiik.* 

Next day, as we jolted westwards, a grey sou-wester drove in from 
die sea, to envelop the landscape in a soft penistent rain. The smell of it 
was as as the smell of Cornn^U or dse Mull of Kintyre. 

Growing fiercer, the rain turned the earth road, with its podsoles, into 
a twirling river of apricot slush. When we arrived in Bodrum (as 

s Cecgrepky. Book XIV. 

* Richard Pocodte. Deamptim ef At Beat. Loaioa: 174$. 

• R. Ouadler. Trards in Asio Umca. Loudon: ili7. 
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Halicanussut now is) it had become a downpour: a downpour, more¬ 
over, which continued, with mouodng fitrodty, throughout the rest 
of the day and the ni^c. A dark, lugubrious individual, with a bald 
bead tapering to a point, had attached himself to me in the bus as a 
guide: Halil Sungerd by name—Halil the Sponge Fisher. He sat down 
beside me as I ate my lunch in a IckenU, drinking a boede of beer. Out 
of politeness I offaed him a drink. He ordered and drank half a bottle of 
rdb*. Escaping, I huddled beneadi blankets in one of the large draughty 
rooms of a rickety caravanserai. Later I tried to visit the castle. The 
guide, sensibly eitough on such a torrential afternoon, was not dure. 
The Sponge Fisher, swaying a liede and soil smelling of the rdh', went 
olT and returned with him in a quarter of an hour, saying be had had 
to take a taxi to the other cod of the town, and it would cost me a 
pound. Angrily, taking in die whole town at a glance, I paid him five 
«hil1mg t The castle looked out oa to a sick green sea, enveloped in 
blankets of cloud. I padded around it in the rain, then retumed to my 
bedroom. 

The Sponge Hsher followed me there, lurching around the room 
and in a thick voice trying to tell me some story. Lsboriously, in 
Turkish, he reiterated phrase after phrase. Finally I understood him. 
While diving for sponges he had found in deep water the wrecks of 
several aircraft, which had crashed here during the war, shot dovm 
perhaps over Rhodes. Three of them were Brit^, and in the cabin of 
one there were still three bodies—bodies of R..A.F. airmen, in good 
cooditioa. He knew exactly where they lay. What would 1 pay him to 
being them up? It was a mambre proposidon, up here in this ramshackle 
room, with the rain pounding on the roof and seeping through die 
windows and the Sponge Hsher swaying over the bed like some 
elongated spectre, in the light of the guttering lamp. 1 promised to 
speak of the matter to the Air Atiachf or the Consul-GeoeraL The 
Sponge Rsber, dreazniog of an immediate fortune, was disconsobce. 
He asked if I would like to buy tome valuable old coins, and brought 
out a handful of modem ones, with a button or two thrown in. 
Rejecting them, but ctxtsoling him with another five shillings, I 
ushered him out into the nin.^ 

Towards seven o’clock in the evening I went oat in search of a meal 

‘ Noduug onw of the pt«^ to raw the bodies, but I was ^ad to hear thit 
the CoiisiiU«eoenl, vssking Bodnim bur. had helped to get the Sponge Hsber 
ajob in Izmir. 
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Night Life in Bcdrum 

But DO restaurant was open. They dosed, I learnt, at 6.30 p.m. I diaed 
offa biacuit and a bowl of yegurt in a milk-shop, which flaunted a few 
small sponges, wrapped in cellophane and mounted on cord, in the 
window. Enlivening its walls were an Arabic text, an old photograph 
of Atatiirk, and the Technicolor effigy of an Ametkan covcr-girl. 
advcrtmng a brand of radio. The Sponge Fisher, to my rdieC b>d 
vanished, bot 1 was joined by a new companion, a yonth with swim¬ 
ming brown eyes, doady-cutled black hair, and features of a sallower, 
fipff clay. He was, be said in En^ish, an Istanbuli, condemned to lodge 
here with his aunt to finish 1^ secondary sdsooling. He spoke of 
Bodnim and its people with the amused contempt of a yotmg sophisti¬ 
cate, the nun of cnltore marooned among barbarians. 

*Is it always to dead in the evenings?' 1 asked. 

‘Always,’ be said *There’s no dnema, nothing.' 

‘Why not?’ 

The people won’t spend their money. They stay at home in the 
evenings.' 

‘And what do they do at home?’ 

They go to bed* He gave a ripple of Uu^tcr. and added: 'In the 
dark. The town put up a generator. But the people won't pay to pot in 
the electric light. They grow fiuk, but they will not eat iL They send 
it all to Istanbul for money.' 

‘And where doa cheic money go to?' 

‘Where do you think?’ he replied, with a scornful twinkle. ‘They 
spend it on ne^aces of gold coins, for ffieir wives.’ 

They have plenty of it?’ 

‘Not so much. Tlvey can't tdH their sponges. The Grecb arc more 
clever. They have all the trade.' 

I stood him a glass of milk. The waiter tried to tom on the radio, 
but he prowted: There's nothing but Turkish music.’ Sugaring the 
milk, he went on: They do not even come to school We have only 
twenty new pupils in two years. Instead when d»ey are sixteen they 
start to drink reki.' 

Tou play games at school?’ 

*Y«, voUef^saU, basket, swimming.’ 

‘Not fooeb^?* 

‘Not football If I play fooffiall perhaps I break my leg. Then ^ 
girls, they will not like me.’ He laughed with a roguish air. *Yoo t h i n k 
1 sp^ wdl En^bb?' 
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‘Very well.' 

*Ev«ry <)xy I wrice my diary, in English. Yoa like to see it? 

It was a dhry such asGide havecomntcnded, with translations 
of ronuntk Turbdi poems and reveladons of love for a comrade: *1 
wait for lilni one hour. He do not come. I dapair. I do not sleep. I 
decide never I sec him again.' 

He interrupted me as I read: ‘You play cheese?* 

*You mean cheu?* 

'It is chess? I am so sorry. 1 will remember.’ 

‘No. DOC toni^’ 

It was only o’clock, but the waiter was yawning, the street was 
milk-sbop was chilly. Halicarnassus was no place for chess. 
It was time to cr ee p onee more benath diotc blankccs. hoping 
Ibr sleep in the monotemy of the rain lummering down on the 
roo£ 

Next morning it had stopped, daring the sky for the sun, laving 
(he sa an unhealthy livid yellow. In the milk-shop 1 had an excellent 
brakfast of hoc sweet milk, Ircsh bread, quince jam and butter. The 
youth was there, drinking his milk, writing lab^ously in his diary. 
He took me to see the luuse where he lived with his aunt, a large, 
square house, plastered ydbw. on dse eastern bay. Here the houses 
give on to the sea, for this was once the quarter of the Greeks. On die 
western bay. which was the Turkish quarter, they stand back from it. 
behind high harem walls. My companion wanted to show me the rest 
of the town. Perhaps ungraciously I shook him oC I wannd a long 
swift walk to the point ^ the headland, which hounded the western 
bay, and felt that be might be unequal to sixfa exercise. 

Strung along the headland was a line of round towen, which proved 
to be windmills, and of well-built domes, covering wells of fresh 
water—a source of supply for the town whence boats came to draw it. 
The waters of Halicarnassus were famous, in a sense xnfunous, in 
dassical times. Somewhere, on or near this promontory, was the 
fountain of Salmacis, the source of die Hermaphrodite. The fiftecn- 
year-old son of Hermes and Aphrodite fell in love with Salmads and, 
in her waters, became ‘neither man nor woman, while bdng some¬ 
thing of bodi*. He begged of his parents that henceforward every man 
who bathed in the waters might lose his manly vigour, emerging with 
only half his sex, and to console him they granted his prayer, spreading 
a mysterious essence over the waters. Such is the version of Ovid. 
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The CastU of the Knights 

Vitruvius, however, hu » more realistic story. A Greek coloabt built 
a tavern by the tide of die spring, and the loal barhariafis came to 
drink from it, soon falling under ia influence- It was not, however, the 
water but the society of the Greek colonists, with ihdr gentle manner, 
which ta^ the 'hard wild nature’ of the barbarians, tofeeniog durit 
widi the charms of civilization.* On second thoughts, it might 
not have beoi inappropriate to bring my gesjtle friend from the 
milk>sbop. . 

Before me across the water, beneath the lightening sky, the aty was 
now rcvcaledi twin bays, eacb with an arc of red-roofed houses, 
divided, dominated, dwarfed by the great pile of the casde. as once, on 
a different site, by wonder of the world, the Mausoleum. Around 
roc were grassy downs, smelling freshly in the aftermath of the storm. 
It vras the fifth of November, but a few days of south-west wind and 
rain had brought new life to die landscape, blessing it, in a sweet 
•ccond spring, with the shoots of young grass and tlw bloom of 
narosss. Halicamassiu is indeed, by tradition, die land of eternal spring, 
and was once uaiivcd Zephyria. 'from Zephyr, the wind of spring, 
lover of Chloris the nymph of die flowers, whose union gave birth to 
the god of the fruits’.* Sceptically I reflected: 'If spring is here, 
can winter be fas behind.’ I left Halicarnassus on the afternoon boat. 
There would be none other for days to conte. 

* * * 

Now I was back again, in a summer whids indeed seemed ecemaL 
The casde walls rose above us, gilded by the sunliglit, uphoUtmd with 
dte grey plush Icava of a campanub, and with the rustic froery of the 
caper, the poor man’s passion-flower. We could now wander at ease 
through its courtyards, bzc on its batdemam, gaze over an immacubte 
sea from its towen. Dedicated to St. Peter, die casde was built in the 
fifrccnih century by the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, from the 
i,l»nA of Rhodes. Pacing the sea on duee sides, it covers the whole of 
an which once was an island and undoubtedly the site of an 

andent dtadcl. Here, as on the rock of Cnidus, die Dorians 

may first have maintained a footing, while the Canatu srill hdd the 
nuinbnd. The knights built the casde as a footing for thdr raids on the 
Tuddsh mainUnd, and abo as a refiige for Christian sbves. A race of 
dogs, which could ditri»l gu«*b the scent of a Christian from that of an 
> Quoted br Ximinca. ap. til. * Xaninei. tf. til. 
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tot^hc oat the tUve, id the tuiroundiog country, and led them 
CO the freedom of the caatle. 

TIk knights found a Turkish castle here, but demolished it. Clearly 
they have built on Hellcntsdc foundations-'^ familiar walls 
massive tnoctarless scones. But using the mortar of their age, with 
wcU-^ced stone, they have proved worthy enough of the masons and 
the aaftsmen of the Greeks. As a translation of military engineering 
into architecture die castle is imposmg enough. There is a bold simpli¬ 
city in the slopes of scone, running diagonally down from the double 
ramparts to make a deep impregnable fosse. There is variety in the 
steeple-like towai and keqis, respectively manned—and perhaps built 
—the first by French, die second by Italian, the third by English 
knights. There is a confident dignity in the encircling battlements, 
broken only by the sea-ga», contrasting strongly with the fUmsicx 
m urhi^-nUtinnt of the Turks. Even Beauf^ describes the castle as *a 
far more respectable fabric chan the generality of Turkish fortresses’. 
Newton, on the other hand, anddpadng dut the Turks would allow 
it to foil into decay, was all for puOing it down, to furnish materials for 
reconstruction of the hsrbour, but a^, his mind still on the Greeks, 
to find evidence of the structure of th^Mausolcum. 

He would tardy have found it. In i$2a. when die knights were 
repairing die castle, they ‘looked about for stones wherewith to make 
lime, and found in the middle of a level field in the port of Bodrum 
certain steps of marble raised in the form of a terrace’.* Destroying 
them, they dug deeper, and found themselves in a ‘fine Urge square 
apartment, ornamented all round with columns of marble, with thdr 
b^, capitals, architrave, frieze and comice engraved and sculptured 
in rehefi The ^ce between the columns was lined with sUbs and bands 
of nurble, omainenccd with mouldings and sculpture, in harmony 
with the rest of the work, and inscribed in the white ground of the wall 
where battle-scenes were represented, sculptured in reliefi’ Their fancy 
was esitertained by the singularity of the sculpture, which they paused 
for a moment to admire. Then they pulled it to pieces, breaking the 
stones up for lime. They found also a sepulchre, widi a 'vase and helmet 
of white marble, very beautiful and of nurvdlous lustre’. This they 
bad oo titne to open. Next day it was broken up by pirates, the earth 
around h left strewn with fragments of cloth of gold and spangles. 

* Cuichatd. AwAvi/fet dts Rtmmtiiu, Crta, tU. Lyoa: 15I1. Quoted by 
Newton. Mi/jtenwiMw, OiUhu mi BrmAUm. Londoa: rMa. 
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There mutt hive been Wnigha oeverthelest who uw the beiuty of 
this Greek work of arc. For in fragments have been mtroduced with 
some care into the construction of die castle. The most substantial of 
were the great friexe of the wan between dbe Greeb and the 
Amazons, and four lions’ heads decorating the western rampart, which 
are now in the British Moseum. But ocher traces of the classical 
building survive. The English cower has a Greek marble staircase, 
tpad if^g down to the water. The sea-gate is guarded by a headless Greek 
statue, of military aspect, one-legg^ but oddly two^ooted, retrieved 
fiom the sea. Here, uniting two towers, is a wall built from a greenish 
marble; t^e, m^y sdected, in difierent colours, are marble 
steps and plinths, a marble jamb, a marble architrave to a doorway. 
Here, built into the mediaeval masonry, is a stone with a Greek 
mscTipdon, a scroll or a garland, part of the bead of a bull; dtere are the 
marble capitals of Ionic mliimm, turned sideways and carved into 
decorative shields, with coacs-of-arms. The &{ade of a small flamboyant 
chapel is carved with a Godiicazed venion of the classical saoU and 
acanthus. 

Condnuicy in stone, between die Hellenistic Greeks and the Crusad¬ 
ing Rnights, thus persists in the cude of Halicarnassus. Moreover it is 
agreeable to imagine dut the example of the Greeks may have inspired 
die Vni ghft themselves to finer crafbmaoship. A wealth of heraldic 
sculpture decorates the castle, and this is of a quality which would not 
have disgraced the Mausoleum. Here, formal m character but lenatsvdy 
carved and widi finely-cut lettering, are the escutcheoiu and bannen 
of knights and bishops, Chnstun iimgaia. armorisl beasts and emblems. 
Hiere. in a bold rdief worthy of Eric Gill, is an effigy of St. John the 
Baptist, of St Peter’s Castle in miniature, of St. Peter himself with the 
Virgin, of knights with their ladies—and the Cross, whether of Latin 
or Maltese d e^g", surmounting alL In die walls of die English tower, 
with its Gothic vauldng, Plancaganec knights—Sit Thomas S heffi eld, 
John Kendal—have killed dme. as they gazed across the ch a n i ^ 
towards the castle of Cos. by carving their coao-of-anas, together with 
the royal arms of their Soverdgn, King Edward IV, and an English 
lion with a disdcctly Mediterranean look. It was Kendal who in 14S0 
was sent as an emissary of the King to Ireland, to obtain aid, through 
indulgences, for the castle, dircaiened with siege by the Turks.* This 
tower akoe hat been damaged—by an English bombardment to die 
s NewtoiL 0 f. dL 
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Rrtt WofU War. Otherwise, bdying Newtoo’i prophedes, dw asde 
remains remarkably intact. 

The Mausoleum, a Hellcno-Asiadc marble comb, ahundredandfofty 
feet high and four hundred feet stjuare, once dominated the western 
arc of the bay. !n essence an Egyptian pyramid, surmoundng an lostic 
colonnade, it was built at a lal^r of grief in the middle of the fourth 
coitury S.C by Artemisia to bouse the ashes of her brother and husband, 
Mauaolus, a Hellenized Caiian despot who had extended his dominion 
by a successhil revolt against the Persians. In her despair she had 
previoQsly been scendng the ashes and mixing them in her drink.* 
'1 was a tail handsome man, asvd formidable in war’, Mausolus boasts 
in one of Lucian’s dialogues. ’I have at Halicarnassus an irsunense tomb 
more splendid chan any dead man ever had. The horses and men carved 
upon it are so admirably made, and in stsch bcauti^ marble, that no 
temple ever could be found to magnifjcent.’* It was indeed admired 
and spared for nearly a thousand years, by Macedonians, Romans, and 
Byxantines, and was only brought down by earthquakes. 

Five hunted years later it was excavated by Newton—with the aid 
of the British Navy. In those palmy days warships were available for 
such leisurely pursuits as archaeology. Newton enjoyed the exdusive 
services of a corvene, put at his disposal by the Admiralty, with a crew 
of a hundred and fifty and a detachment of Sappers. Eleven years 
earlier, on the initiative of the Great Elcht, Lord Stratfoed de Rcd- 
clifie, and with the Sultan’s permission, a sloop, H.M.S. Siren, had 
been despatched to Bodmm, to exttaa the Amazon frieze and other 
marbles fiom the walls of the cattle. Its captain, Commander Harry 
Edgell, has left a lively diary of the operation, ‘a job’, at he remarks, 
‘quite out of ow line’. The Turics looked on wtdi some suspicion at 
they watdscd ’four jolly mariners hard at work cutting our fiiend (a 
portion ofthe&ieze] out of the wall... from die anxiety of Europeans 
to possess what they deem worthless, they sujqiose them to contain 
tome treasure’. The Commander fired a salute of twenty-one guns to 
the GovemM-. so dote in to the walls that 'it sent the stone flying out, 
it certainly was a singular thing, and the Turks looked at each other in 
amazement’. The Commandant of the fortress, widi a ragged set of 
guards who smoked on guard, and would hand a musket to a bystander 
on going into the village, was a man of covetous disposidon: 'Every¬ 
thing we have on shore’, writes the Commander, 'be ei^tects to get, 
* Ximinez. op. tU. * Luciaii. tn/hr. DUof XXIV. 
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and certainly modesty (brmt a «mall port of his character, as be asks 
for everything, even to the pm is your shirt, be sits and si^ over 
small gun trucks I have on shore, as if they vrere children of hii own.' 

The gun trucks were used to traiuport the marbles, amid the 'wild 
and hurrahs' of the sailors, which made the Turiu sm il e . They 
were then packed in cases, made by the slup's artifioer, 'sawn horn the 
rough treo ... and of such strength that they mi^t be carried over 
the world without drama'. Halicarnassus, the Commander tcnuiks, is 
*a irind of name which Jads sadly mangles'. He himself however had an 
eye for the beauties of antiquity. He grows almost lyrical as he des¬ 
cribes the marbles: The beauty of the countenance and perfect sym¬ 
metry and roundness of limb particularly in the women, the itreogdi 
of muscle in the men, with dK force and energy of their poodonf mutt 
charm all beholders, for the living figure speaks as truly from the 
marble at though the whole scene were acting befbte us.' Commander 
Edgell records that the French were tea successful in their eSbrts to 
tee the treasuta of the Castle of Bodrum. The captain of a French 
fiigace was refined admittance, until he presented his_/uwieii. Then, as be 
was entering, the foreman 'quietly reminded him that tbeytmen said 
nothing about his coming out again, so he must remain uside, so the 
poor man wu as fit off as ever from seeing them- On another 
1 Icamt, a visitor, with permission to “go round" the casde, 
was taken round the outside waQs.'^ 

Newton, following the directioni of Vitruvius, identified die site of 
the Mausoleum by means of some Ionic columns of Parian marble, 
lying in a field. The peasants, farming the site, quickly learnt that the 
Consul had found 'the Konak of tome Padischah who lived two 
thousand yean ago’, and, hoping for ransom sums, made the task of 
ezeavadoD as hard as they could. Amongst others, he had to deal with a 
lady, the wife of an interested peasant, 'who looked like a fint cousin of 
the Eumcnidcs'. ‘One day’, be writes, 'when we were engaged in m 
experiment how near to the foundadoeu we could venture to dig 
without undermining the house, a long gaunt ann was suddenly thrust 
through die shutters from within, and a discordant female voice 
screeched out some unpleasant Turkish impcecadons on our bea ds, 
Mehemet Chiaoux, who happened to be stan^g close to the window, 

»Thoe cxRsctt from the diary ci Commander Edfell. afterwudi Vk^ 
Admiral Harry PAnimd Edgdl. are publtdied for the fim time by kind permit 
dm of Vke-Adminl Sic John A. Edgell. KM., ca. 
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with bis back to At bouse, beat a hasty retreat with a very (iucomposed 
and uncomfortable expresnon of countenance ... the old lady had 
taken the opportunity of dropjnng some burning cinders down his 
back, between his shirt and his skin.’ His corporal, bebg a Sapper, was 
with the discovery of underground passages. ‘One day, on 
probing the roof of a gaU^... he detected a soft place, and bis 
crowbar suddenly findi^ its way upwards, lifted up the hearthstone 
of a grave sententious Turk, who was sittbg quiedy smoking his 
chibouque in his own house.' Overcoming sudi obstacles, Newton 
retrieved for the British Museum colossal statues of Mausolus and 
Artemisia, together with stttues of lions and other busts, the remainder 
of the Amazon foeze, and a quandry of btokas limbs which now lie 
00 shelves in the vaults of dse British Museum, as in some cl a ssical 
mewtuory. 

With the Conul-Gcncral I set off to visit the site of the Mausoleum. 
A fine new concrete pavement now endrded the bay, beneath a fringe 
of l ilting palm-trees. Here and there we found relia of die former 
Heilenisdc dty: a bollard by die quayside, contrived from a fluted 
column, a headless sutue in ^ munidpal garden, acanthus capitab on 
the gate of a mosque, a kerbstone widi an eUborate saoU design. 
Readiing the site where the Mausoleum itself once stood, we came into 
the garden of a tweed-capped peasant, who regarded us widi blank 
indiflerence. We ferreted around in the rank ^ weeds, hoping to 
find at least some fragment of stone, whidi might once have graced 
part of the tomb, but in vain. Where a Wonder of the World once 
reared its fabulous bead, nodung now remains but thu unkempt 
garden, planted with v^etable marrows and a few ragged fig-trea, 
enjoying an agreeable view of the sea. 
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CARIA (3) 

The Gulfs «f the AegeM~~A Week in CullSk—The Cook 
and the Ceptain^Love mon; the DoIphitis^Tales of the 
Kurds—A VtsiKttioH from the North—0» to the RoAa 

* lOMO die Aegean Coast of Turkey, between Rhodes ukI 
Z\ <««"/»« , the sea carves its way into the land in a sexies of long. 
XXdeep gulfi: the Doric, the Cetamic, the Mcndelian. It a a sea¬ 
scape where the islands begin to dominate the mainland, and where 
the mainlan d, with IS loog narrow promontoeies. has itself 
the aspea of a scries of islands, making a geographical unity of the 
vdwle. But the islands arc Gredt and the mainland is Turkish; and 
though each could do with the odiet’s merchandise there is hole or 
DO trade between them. The Turb could seU foodstufB, tobacco and 
cotton, dmbec and hides and attain grades of stone; the Greek 
islanders, in return, could contribute to the Turkish economy from 
didr minor industries of tanning, pottery, shoe-making, oil-eefining, 
ship-building, sponge-cleaning. They could moreover be useful middle, 
men for the sale of such Turkish products as citrus fruits, sponges and 
olive-od, which was at present Umited. But there was no such com¬ 
mercial contact. Only in Bodrum did we find a disposinon even to 
fraternize: a boat went across almost daily to Cos, and the Turkish 
harbour-master looked forward to a day when intercourse with his 
Greek n^boun would be freer. Some years before the Kaymoken 
had invited the Moslem ‘Greeks’ from Cos to Bodrum for the feast 
of Bsynw. The invitatioo, however, was resented by the Greek 
who were said here to be more anti-Turkish than the Turb 
were anti-Greek. 

To reach the head of the Mendehan Gulf, a short enough distana 
overland, we were obliged to do a whole day’s journey by sea, doro 
the Ceramic Gulf, round the Bodrum Peointula, and back, following 
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its northem shore. Here the land grows kinder, the rocks giving way 
CO gende tiilh and fertile farmsteads where orchards ilourish, the cUf^ 
to smooch, white beaches where the fruit can be easily loaded—but no 
longer for the barren islands opposite. The ridges are topped with 
round white windmills, like those of die Greeks, which once had 
triangular sails; the villages, with their white cubes of housa and the 
occasionat dome of an abandoned church, are Greek in character. 
Hereon these coasts is indeed a natural orbit of the Greeks, tradidonally 
confirmed as such for some three thousand years, now unnacutally— 
but perhaps not eternally—dosed even to their commerce by a recent 
accident of history. 

Near the point of the promontory lie the ruins of Myndus, whose 
salted wine was so good for the digestion, with walls, here and there, 
which may well be Dorian, togeebtf widi a classic double harbour, a 
landing-stage cot from the rock and a ruiaed fere on top of it. It was 
the treatment of the captain of a Myndian ship which caused a breach 
between Greeks and Pcniins, and predpitated the Ionian revolt.* 

Turning eastwards, we reached in the cvenmg fee port of GiiUUk, 
whose name means a rose-garden. Until lately it was called KDlliik, 
mcanbg an ash4ieap. Here I was to stay alone for a week on the Elfin, 
while the Consul-<^enl returned to his duties in Izmir. GilllUk was 
a imaQ harbour, with two or three eluant plastered houie-iroiits, two 
coffee-shops, an eacing-house with room for a single table, and a public 
garden with whitewashed treo-crunks, adorned with a few of 
geraniums and cannas. I spent much of my time in the cleaner of the 
two coffee-shops, which was painted pink, with bright blue shutten, 
and was supenrised mainly by a small boy of nine. He sddom smiled, 
nuking the coffee with swift intent cooceneracion, serving it with an 
air of careful solemnity. But occasionally he would relax and with a 
sudden gesture fling bis arms round the neck of the bovine waiter, his 
elder brother, who stood about all day doing nothing. 

Indeed few of the characters, on the stage before me, teemed to have 
much to do. There was the dandy in the crimson jacket and the dark 
green corduroy jodhpiin, who lounged about with a sw^gex when 
the bus came in. There were the two tramp-like figures, burnt dark as 
negroes, who slept all day long in strange positions on upright chairs. 
There was the young man of Greek extracrion, with large wUtes to his 
listless eyes and a crop of nutted curls falling over his forehead. There 
*Herodooit.0MkK 
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wai the tetMicaded sailor, with a cabin-hoy, who had run hit un¬ 
insured caique on to a rodt and lost to uninsured cargo. There was dte 
bearded old proprietor of the eadng-hoQse^ who coolced excellent fish. 
And there was the tchooltiustct «ho spdte a Uttle English. He was a 
tallow young nun, with liquid, dtssipatrd eyes, wearing a zipped 
Texas shirt, pate green trousers, a tweed jacket slung, with a studied 
careleamess, acroa ius shoulders, and a bco^ gold wristlet waadt This 
I politely admired. He shrugged his shoulders and said, with an air 
unexpected apology: ’It has not much g^’ 

His tamily lived in btanbuL 

T have six brothers,’ he said, ‘three >Twn, three women'; also it 
seemed, two moebers, one in Istanbul, dse ocher here. 

‘An aunt?* I suggested. 

‘Pahaps,’ he said. 

He had no great opinion of GtiUUk. Many of the people, he said, 
spoke not Turkish but ‘Greet’. 

‘You mean Greek?* 

‘No, Greet It is diiferent’ 

As I eventually understood, he meant Cretan. They were Turks 
bom Crete. For most of the day be played rrie-fnK; but once be 
appeared with a book. It was a cheap edidoa of Lamb's Takt from 
Shokapfon, given to him by an Fj^ glHh merchant seaman. His eya 
brightened a little as he told me diat in a few days a big English slup 
would come into GiilliiL Socb great events occurred sddom. Mean¬ 
while die stage came to life only on certain afternoons, when the loud¬ 
speaker relay^ a football mawli with a dramatic Turkish commentary. 
All gathered round to Ibcen, nuking monosyllabic conuncnci. Even 
the bovine waiter showed some animation, revealing himself as the 
local inside-light, and treating me to an assessment of the various 
—the Hungarians, the Brazilians, the Uruguayans, 
the Jugoslavs, who had recently beaten the British. The Tork^ be 
admic^, were not yet so good as dsese. 

Moss of my time was spent on board, in the company of the Elfins 
crew. They coiuisced of Sadik. the Capotn, and Mehmec, the cook. 

was a Laz with bloodshot eyes, a pink bald head and an incomplete 
set of teeth. He was. officuUy. navigator and tngineer, but knew licde 
of dtber of these crafts. The arrangemmt, 1 suspect, suited the Consul- 
General, who to navigate the boat and to tinker with her engina 
himself, and moreover to have a butt for hu periodic outbursts of 
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seaBtfing wrath. It suited me, feeling, as a helpless landlubber, that it 
might otherwise have been vented on myseir. Thanks to the Captain’s 
inepdcude, perfect harmony prevailed between myself and the Cod- 
sul>Gencr^^ 

Not to between the Captain and Mdunet, the cook, who knew 
better how to handle a boat than he. He was moreover a Kurd, and 
thus held the Captain, together indeed with most of the Turldah race, 
in some contempt. Mehmet was a wiry grizzled figtire, with eyes which 
altcmacely laughed and sulked, an obstinate but resourceful dispositioa, 
a strong sense of the ridiculous and a certain capacity, denied to the 
Captain, for foreright. He cooked me excellent meals. For the first 
tune we were well supplied with fish, which in the Meditoranean ports 
of Turicey is strangely hard to come by. As Mehmet cleaned it, squat- 
ring on deck, the seagulls gathered m anridpation. I could hear them, 
like babies, first crying, tbm cooing, as he fiung entrails, beads and tails 
into the water. 

*1110 Mendelian Gulf was always rids in Ihe walled clas s i cal 
dty of jassus, which confronted us. just aaoss the bay, lived largely on 
its fiiluDg. Strabo cells a story of a minstrel, who was once playing the 
harp here before an attenrive audience.* Suddenly the beli rang from 
the fish-market, and all hurried away but one. The minstrel said to 
him: 

‘ “Friend, I am much obliged to you foe the honour yon have done 
me. and I admire your bve of muric, for all else others have left me at 
the sound of dte twU.” 

* “What say you, has the bell rsmg?" 

* "Yes,“ he replied. 

' “Good-bye to you,” said the man, and assay he also sweat!' Pot 
he svas d<*af 

Athenaeus tells a romantic stofy of a dolphin, in the lea here at 
Jassus, which foil in losrc with a Greek boy.* like tny, Dionysius, with 
fellow-pupils of the local wrestling sebe^ went luthiag and swam 
out to sea. The dolphin swam up to him, took him on hu back, swam 
a long svay asvay with him, then set him dosvn safely on shore. ‘The 
dolphin’, svrites Athenaeus, ‘is a most friendly animal to mao, and 
extremely intelligent and knows how to repay kindness swith gratitude.' 

*He asRoet me. however, that Sadilc's ptedecenor and wicecaaof wen 
thwougUy eompctttit. 

* Ce^gnfpk/. Book XIV. * Athenaeus. Book XHI. 
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Utae was a man of Miletus wbo saved a dolphin &om the fishenoen; 
some dolphins, in return, later saved his life at Mycotws; and when he 
died an entire school of dolphins came to hit hmeraL* Advenacus records 
ocher such romantic attachiocots: a cock who felt in love with the 
wtne-waiter of the King of Bitbynia, a peacock with a girl, a goose 
with a boy, and anocher goose with a philosopher. 

When fish was ooc av^blc. Mchma cooked me lice dishes with 
tomatoes; for the local meat, drat of the goats at Milas, was notoriously 
bad. Standing by the cabin-door in the long striped pants wfai^ he 
always wore—somedmes forgetting to put his trotiscn on over them, 
when be went ashore—Mehmet, in the intervals of mocking and railing 
against the Captain, regaled me with talcs of the refinemeitts of eookii^ 
in his native Kurdistan, a great cotmtry, be said, for picnics. The Kurds 
preserved their food, throughout the lean numths, by burying it under 
the earth fioon of their homes. They nude ‘vintage' cheeses, spiced 
with garlic, which they left in die earth in pots for years, marking the 
date on each, and only cadag the oldest Ihey buried meat and fruit, 
to dry k, and when a guest arrived all the hoK had to do was to cake a 
spade and dig up the floor of the living-room: it was as good as any 
Frigidaire. Guinea-fowl, caught in traps, were a fivourice delicacy; wild 
bom woe shot but in a M<»lem country, never eaten; soap was made 
from the £u of bean; women carried miouture melons in theit hands, 
from time to dme smellmg them, 'like Cologne’. 

Mdimec, or so he boasted, wu a man who could do anything. He 
could build a houK, he could ddiver a cow, he could mend a car. In 
tune—indeed several dmea—he told me the saga of his life. His grand¬ 
mother had been nurse to one of Abdul Haiiiid's pashas, die of 
the country around Sirt She had lately been killed in a inocor- 
acddenc, at the age of a hundred and fifteen. His fotber had been a 
member of the Su^’i bodyguard and had left him some £s,ooo, most 
of which be lost, running successively a restaurant, a coflee-sbop and 
other unfortunate ventures. The cofiee-shop had done wdl enot^h 
until he painted it up and cleaned h. Then nobody came. All be now 
had left was ^20 per month fimn some house-property, and anocher 
^10 ftom a business whidi be bad started near Ixmir, hiring out 
bicycles for children to ride. He came on the Elfin, he dedsied. simply 
to obl^ the Consui-Generat. not because be had to, but because he 

* Mr. Psnick Lei^ Feimoc hat cofieoed Kvcnl such stories of dolp h i n s, 
ifctiy ing from modeffi Greek tiaset. 
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mvelling; and he had done a good deal of it in his day. In the 
Pint World War he had fouglit in Kurdistan, up on the Russian 
fitontier. 

’Armenians kill plenty Kurds,' be said. 'But afterwards Kurds kill 
plenty Armenians.' 

Finally four of his iamily had been killed in a single engagement. He 
had desMed from the Turks with four Kurdish companions. Some 
Kurds took them into their cent, but Mehmet did not trust chent, and 
sat up all night wids his gun between his knees, bidding his cousin do 
the tame. Sure enough, soldiers came to arrest them, but he and his 
cousin escaped, while the others were hanged. They swam the Tigtis 
in flood, but were fired at firom the bank; his cousin was wounded, 
and he proceeded alone. After a further scries of hair-raising adventures, 
he smuggled himsielf into Constantinople packed in a crate. Each 
evening when be grew dred of relating his adventures, Mehmet would 
go ashore, where he boasted that he could beat anyone in GdllOk at 
iriHrat, 

Early one morning, going up on deck for my belbre-breakfait bathe, 
1 nodc^ an unfamiliar shadow across dte Elfin, and looked up to tee 
an apparent skyscraper, floadng alongside us. It vras the prennued 
Brid^ merchantman, a new cargo-ship of ten thousand tons, so out of 
scale with the harbour as to reduce its housa to dolls’ houses and the 
hills around it to molehills. Here surely wu a visitadon from some 
Cyclopean planet. For several days GUllUk changed its character. There 
was no more fish to eat, for all the fishermen were working to bad 
cargo—the emery stone, from the hill*, used for the manufacture of 
grindstones, which had been accumulating in piles for some days on 
the quay. Loudspeakers firom the ship shouted direcdons, snatches of 
Turkish song came fiom the stevedores, and there was a convivial 
atmosphere about the loadmg, which went on far into the night by 
the light of acetylene lamps. Even the women emerged, squatdng 
happily in groups on the quays, with veih like shrouds over thdr 
be^. During the day the water splashed widi an nnfam iliir school of 
pink-and-whtte youdu. who took a considerable interest in the Elfin. 
They hailed fiom all parts of their remote, northern world. 

‘We're qiaite a League of Nadons on board,' said one in a Yorkshire 
accent whi^ sounded curiously soft in the Aegean. ‘We've chaps from 
London, chaps from Grimsby, chaps from Cardiff, chaps from the 
Clyde.. .* 
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1 on (he Captain of (he ihip, a Welshman who showed me dte 
minoilous new ndax machinery, an iUuininated moving *map' of the 
gulf, showing every rock, with the ship henelf as a pinpoint of light 
between He was in a hurry to loa^ beause the had been delayed 

by the Russians and Rumaniam in Constanta, the Black Sea port, of 
which he gave a tad picture. There was nothiog to buy in dte shops; 
vodka was ten shillings a glass in the cafis, and there was nothmg ^ 
to drink but &uit syrup; dw Rumanian doctors came on board, 
begging him for penidllin. since the Russian drugs were useless. The 
atmosphere of suspkioo was acute. On the evening of their arrival the 
entire British crew were kept standing on deck (or four houn, while 
the fVtTnmimitf authorities searched every cranny of the ship. 

Returning to the Elfin, I found Mch^ dmishing, as dsoogb it 
were made of silver, an empty tm dgarette-box whi^ he had ^ 
&om one of the Bridih crew and was filling with tobacco. I told him 
of their misadventures in Constanta. He crowed with dcIighL 

*1 like it.' be cxdaimcd, T very happy’; and he raised a glao to 
Malenkov. 

It served us right, he explained, for suddng up to chose Russians in 
dte Second World War. 

* * * 

some days the port engine had been giving trouble. The Captain 
proved both inept and apathetic in dealing wifo it. Mehmet as usual 
took over, dismantled engine, found the part which he tboi^ht 
dc^^ve, and went to Milas, two days running, to have it repaired 
and fetch it ba rk. Now all teemed to be wcU. We were to leave early 
next morning for the port of Kovda, the classical Panomus, beyond 
the mouth of the gulf. Thence I was to walk overiand to Miletus, join 
the Consul-Geoeral who would be escorting the Ambassador in his 
Land>Rover, and return with them in the evening to the Elfin, Ttsiting 
Heraclca and the Temple of Didyma on the way. The Captain was 
imtn utfd that we must start early in the morning. By eleven o'clock 
he had loaded the necessary stores. Only then did he go ashore, to dear 
the ship's papers. Mehmet scowled, and cooked luncheon. Afterwards 
we set off, but the engine again gave trouble. The Chief Engineer of 
the British merchantman, a slow, benevolent old Seoesman, was 
roused from his siesta, his spry young Cockney mate was called ba^ 
from a picnic, and together, without a word of resentment at thdr 
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tpoiled afemoofii, they set the engine to rightt. But it was four o’clock 
before we sailed. It would be hard to ma^ Kovela by nigbefoU. 

We crossed die gulf towards a landscape growing in scale. Higher 
mountains began to emerge once more on the bortzon; larger villages 
lay sprmd be^di tbem, in die valleys of broader riven. Tbe Postdean 
protnootory, where Panormus and Didyma stand, ran sharply away 
from in a low flat ridge. But we were drawing back from the 
tail-ends of tbe continent into tbe orbit of tbe mainland ranges. It was 
dusk when we reached KarakOy, a small anchorage south of Didyma. 
Rather dm* enter Kovela in duknett, tbe Captain prefotred to put in 
here for the ni^t. But the surviving light did not prevent him from 
running oi straight on to a reef, as he did to. 

The engines, as a result of ha!f-an-hour’s eflbct, failed to dislodge us. 
Tbe Captain stood about with an air of helpless vacancy. Mehmet. 
reacting to the lituabon with Kurdish resilience, bade him row him 
ashore in the dinghy. Here there was only a tuigle building, a post of 
tbe gendannerie. The gendarmes declared that they were not entided 
to coiDc to our assittance, and sent two small boys instead. Where the 
eogmes had foiled diey were hardly likely to succeed. There was 
nothing to do but to walk to Yeronda, the viUage of Didyma, two 
miles OS', and seek assistance. Mehmet and I set off together, breathing 
tbe warm rot^h dusty smell of harvested crops through the darkness. 
As we walked, he treiued me to a further instalment of bis life-story. 
During the War of Independence he was promised a fortune of 
running anns throu^ the Greek lines to Afyon Karahissar, for tbe 
armies of Mustapha Kemal. He was caught by the Greeks and im¬ 
prisoned, hut nude anotha daring escape by means of a rope given 
him by a Greek from Bepktaf, tbe suburb on the Bosporus where be 
lived. He had lost his fortune and when, some years later, AtatUrk’t 
government oflered him a mere few hundred pounds in competuatioD, 
he proudly refused it. 

The moon was rising, and presently a high shadowed wall of 
massive stones loomed beside us. It was the of tbe Temple of 
Didyma, dwarflng the village of a punier age which now gathered 
around it. In its coffee-shop Mehmet turned with equal gusto from the 
story of his life to the story of our misfortune. After an hour's bargain¬ 
ing, and with the blessing of a captain of gendarmerie, who received 
us in his pyjamas, eight strong men, carryii^ telegraph poles, prepared 
to follow us. Led by a talkative Rumanian, who bad settled here as a 
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refugee in 293 d, diey were a wiUit^ oew, enjoying die walk to die ica 
tbrougb the balmy dusty night, and the prospect of a lira or two at the 
end of it A wiry individual in a tartan shirt thumped bis chest at me 
and 'KoceT to indicate (hat he was a hero of Korea, then 

hoisted me, protesting, on to his donkey, which had a backbone like 
marble. The usual dandy, so a green Texas shirt with a carnation 
behind bis ear, brought up the rear. On board die they removed 
trousers, shirts and caps, revealing shaven heads and narrow white 
Aikk and the famStiaf long cotton pants. One had longer hair—'Like 
a woman!’ said a companion—but he made a crude vivid gesture to 
disprove it. While Mehmet commanded and the Captain ran sheepishly 
ben and there, they scrambled into the water, and after kalf-an^ur 
of heaving and levering and tugging at ropes had us off die reef No 
damage h^ been done and, with a aeria of handshakes, they left. 
We moved out to a safer anchorage and slept, forgettiag to eat. It was 
already long past midnight. 
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Tike Muititr Valley — MiUtu^-Prien^^The 'Ldtmie Culf* 
gnd iu Henma—Hffflrfw—Tfce Furious B^Ic-Didymo-- 
Stermy moshtr in ihe Strsits—Fonwell to the 'Elfin 

E ASit K*XT MORNiKG wc p«t into KoveU, «nd I *et off on a 
three ho«n’ walk to the great clattir a l dcy of Miletus. Here was 
a soft Ionian landscape, tinging a gentle sea. Arcadian Mds of 
golden «^Ue gleamed in the early sunU^t; spreading fruit-treo, 
figs and pomegranates rdieved them with pools of shade; the hedge¬ 
rows romped with wild blue thistles, hoU^oeks and brambles. As I 
walked, die fertile land d)bcd away into a wild arboretum, where 
arbutus and juniper bloomed in the sand between shingly beaches and 
slopes of scented lavender. Ahead of me mountains bestrode the sky 
with an easy arrogance. The coast-line grew rockier, but still made way 
for inlets and bays of cultivation, where women in yellow kerehiet 
the grain or picked the tobacco. They were a tadtum people, 
who gave me barely a greeting as I passed. 

Laboriously—for my sandals were falling to picceSi had at 
intervals to be patched with 'Blastoplasi—I was approaching the 
Latmic Gulf of dasfuc geography, the Meander plain of today. A last 
ascent—or so 1 hoped it to be—lay before me. At the top of it was d» 
village of Ak K6y, boasting a silvered bust of Atatiirk and a white¬ 
washed mosque, with plaster columns fluted in the classical manner. 
Here a gendarme greeted me widi a message that the Consul-^^eral’s 
Land-Rover was on its way to pick me up. I was glad of the lift, now 
noddng that yet another ridge lay ahead, and my ‘Elastoplasi* was 
Surmountbg it, we soon saw, spread beneath us, the broad 
Meander valley, and bepod it the lordly range of Mount Mycale 
sweeping up from a distant sea. 

Here, as today in die Dock, the Ceramic and the Mendelian Gulfs, 
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the tea once penetrated far into the land. Here, on die ocher hand, a 
great meand^big river wai to change the course of geography—^hc 
river whose channel was said to inscribe the entire Greek alphabet.* 
*1110 Meander winds for two hundred and fifty miles to do the hundred 
and fifty from source to mouth. In Strabo's time landowners sued it in 
else courts, for removing their fields and demolishing their boundaries, 
and its fines were paid from the proceeds of its ferries. As rime went on 
the sill which it brought down from the Phrygian highlands filled up 
the Laimic Gulf, engulfing islands and isobdng poets bigger than dibcr 
Halicarnassus or Cnidus. By the nineteenth century Fdlows (who 
compared its wanderings, rather prosaically, to those of the river at 
Sdtling) was prophesying that ‘6c rccaii earth, now soft, will harden, 
and 6c present manbci be dry. The shore will in time protrude so far 
that... it will unite wi6 Samos, and m a series of years extend to 
remoter islands. .. Some barren rock of the adjacent deep may be 
cnridicd wi6 a fertile domain, and other dries rise and Aourish from 
the bounty of the Meander.’ 

The boimty has not yet extended so far. Hard earth however does 
now cover 6e gulf; niotcovct U is at tima so dry that, where a few 
years ago men were propping up die river’s banks, now on the con- 
wary they arc breaking them down, that the land nuy be irrigated. 
Lett than a generation ago this plain was still largely a marsh, ‘covered 
wi6 tall grass and riddled wi6 lagoons... lair of wild boars and 
coiindeis aquatic birds’.* Much of it remained derelict until the end of 
the Second World War, while the remainder was mere rough seasonal 
grazing for the nomadic shepherds of the pUtcau. Today it stretched 
before me as busily culdvaitd as the dcio of the Nile. The irregular 
stutter of a tractor drifted across it from rich brown co«oo-fidds, now 
encroaching on a patchwork of maize and yellowing pasture. But dw 
weather of the plain remains the weather of the sea. A sea-mw still 
rises ftom it, early in the morning. Fellows describes here an 'awful 
night of successive storms of 6undcr’. The lou’-westerly winds grant 
little mercy to 6c reclaimed land, sweeping dramadeaUy across it, 
wi6 curtains of rain cloud, as though to whip up the waves whichonce 
were thcfc. When first I came to Miletus. 6rcc years before, the doods. 
wi6 full orchestra of thunder and lightning, had staged an all-day 
operatic performance, throwing a drop-curtain down over 6c opposite 

‘ Geetse Wbelct. A }»wnej has Ocw. London: i6»a. 
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shore whence wc bad come, hue leaving us dry m (he sunlight with a 
grandstand view of the deluge. Returning at night wc had to flounder 
foe boun through a morass, to which the land had now reverted. 

But today all, beneath the midday tun. was serene. The Consul* 
General, with the Ambassador, greeted me flom the summit—the 
fifty-fourth row—of the theatre. Built largely of marble, weathered, 
rugged and red, it is the largest in Asia Minor: a substantial pile, rising 
like an architectural mountain above the plain on supporting walls 
and vaults of Roman masonry. Before us. beyond the elaborate 
proscenium, was a battered Turkish hen, and here, as though for our 
benefit, a eontinuoai scene was being enacted by a company of cotton- 
pickers, Turkish refugca from Bulgaria. The women, in bright flowing 
kcrchicfi and billowing troosers, walked with a natural dignity and 
disputed with lively gestures. The children swarmed over the toofi 
where brighc*colour^ laundry lay spread out to dry in the sun, 
playing games, quarreUing, arranging posies of wild flowers in foames 
of broken marble. Suddenly a policeman, in top-boots and breeches, 
swept on CO the scene like some dark and menacing Tricorne, and with 
the arm of authority silenced and scattered them, ordering the children 
ofl* the roof and setting the women to work, sweeping the courtyard. 

Miletus was the Meander's prindpo! victim. Colooued by lonians 
from the evacuated lands of Attica, in about die tenth century a.c, it 
enjoyed a long supremacy in die Ionian league which was largdy due 
to its naval w^th and power. Situated on foe gulf, near the mouth of 
foe Meander, with four convenient harbours, it commanded not only 
the seas around it but foe land route behind it, up into the heart of 
Asia Minor. Its commerce thus flourished, and its scafluiog people 
founded as many as eighty etdonies^-more, it is said, than any other 
classical dry—extending from foe Black Sea right to the Atlantic. 
Unlike ofoer Ionian ddes, Miletus remained strong enough through 
the centuries to resht conquest by foe powers of foe interior, with 
whom it formed alliances. In foe arts and sciences it became, in a sense, 
the Athens of Asia Minor. ‘Never within so narrow a space’, wrote the 
Abbd Barth^icmy of this comer of Asia Minor, ‘did Nature produce to 
great a number of men of destiny, talents and sublime genius.’* And 
Miletus for centuries wore the crown. The Milesians were finally 
defeated by the Persians, followni^ the Ionian Revolt during foe rdgn 
of Darius, when foe Greek fleet was defeated off the island of Lafo^ 

* Abbi Banbiicmy. Trarrii 4 iwkmsU At Y^mgtr h Crww. Loodoa: tliy. 
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before the dty. The Athenians were to aiTected by this catastrophe that, 
when the pby of *The Capture of Miletus' was given on the stage, the 
aii<licDCe burst into teart, stopped d>e perfomunoc and caused Phry- 
iiicus, the author, to be fined a thotisand drachmae. Later, thanks to 
the victory of the Aelicniant in the Battle of Myealc, Miletus gained a 
new lease of life, under their inHucnce. It was sail a powerful dry at the 
time of Alexander, who equally besi^ed it from Lade. It was nature, 
not man, that defeated it. The sea slowly ebbed from the city until it 
ceased to be a port; its four harboun became totally tilted up, imdl 
not even a channel connected it with the sea; and today Lade, together 
with five other islands, is a mere hump-backed hillock, rising up from 
the plain. 

From the top of the theatre we looked down ova the dry. now 
ove^rown with scrub, but conforming sdU in its ruins to a grandiose 
pUn. Here, lined by sumptoiu public buildmgs^-town hall, 
customs house, baths, gymnasia—is a wealth of spacious streeo and 
ourkets befitting a dty which, even in Roman ama, continued to 
thrive—if no Imtger supreme—on its trade. Its solid Roman quays soil 
line d)c fields wbm the principal harbour lay. and it iacasy to inu^ne 
the ships sailing into it, be^'cen two colossal stocK bons, which 
guarded the entrance.* Ahead, dominating the btmness quarter, was the 
triuntphal victory monument; to the left ^ the harbour the temple of 
dse Delphinian Apollo, the patron of sailors; farther inland the 
Nymphaeura. half sanctuary, half public garden, widi its monumental 
fountain; to the right an imposing circular monument, whose purpose 
remairu obscure. Scrambling laboriously through the dty, we identi¬ 
fied the landmarks, regretting only that no herd of goats accompanied 
us, to devour the chick undergrowth wluch may otherwise envdop the 
excavations, restoring them once more to oblivimi. 

Mileno, with its dwindling Byzantine trade, lurvtvtd to be con¬ 
quered by the Turks, and indeed one of its finest monumcnis is a 
^juk mosque, standing amid aged irea in a secluded restful courtyard. 
Its facade is of marble, built fiiom the stones of the dty, re-polished 
and re-fasbioned to suit the oriental design. Its minaret, whai wc uw 
it. was crowned with a storit's nest; its died, brown dome well 
thatched with golden mosses. Within, it was a graceful canopy of 
swirlmg brickwork, pointed in the Persian style. The mosque had 
fallen into disuse. Little life survives in Miletus today but that of the 
I Ftiix Satmux. Wilet Mmta fAik Minemt. Palis: t9il. 
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itofks, building ibdr i>e«s on Ac foo6 and in Ac stunted trees of the 
somnolent vilbge of DaUt—a name, meaning, ironically, Palaeo. 

* * * 

Miletus, even in tuins, is a Metropolis. Priene, on Ae opposite 'bank' 
of the Meander plain, is its direct andtheais, the small dty-state. BoA 
were coloniied at the same period by looians. But whereas Ae one 
grew riA and powerful, bolding its own wiA its enemies and spreading 
Us influence abroad, the other remained modest, unambitiooi, submit- 
liog wiA dignity to its enemies, content to live its own life within its 
ovm walk This life, however, was vivid enough. Priene was a dty 
devoted less to commerce and war than to religion, to sport, to 
culture, indeed to Ac arts of living. 

Priene ceased to he a poit before Miletus: by Strabo’s time it was 
already forty itadu from Ac sea.* 1 had visited it three years before 
from Sbkc, the cotton 'boom town’ of Ac new Meander plain, which 
boasted a Aousand new tractors, several new millionaires, and many 
Aousands of small peasants become newly-riA landownen. They bad 
reason to be gratefol to the EarA goddess, Demeter, worshipped by the 
peopk of Priene, for a crop she never knew. Tbc classical bay-tree still 
graces Ac ruins of her shrine, whence I looked down into gardens now 
smedung wiA Ac olive bougfo and flaming wiA Ac fig-leaves of a 
mellowing autumn. Priene sUs on Ac grassy lap of a lower slope of 
Mount My^. with a Aff bAind it like the long straight back of a 
throne, and wiA walls still around it, recalUng its former gentle 
aloofiicss. 

HeUenisde in style, unpretentious in scale. Priene has a refined 
simplicity whiA few cities of Greece can equal. The Acatre, wiA its 
mere eight rows of seats in contrast to Ac fifty-four at Miletus, wiA 
its degant amKhair st alls for honoured visiton. wiA its simple 
pillared proscenium and its marble alur of Dionysus, conveys Ae 
intimacy of the early GreA drama, as opposed to Ae more lavuh 
popular ipfcncks of later Ays. The intimate council chamber, wiA 
its marble altar and its Arce surmoundng Mocks of scats, sdU rings in 
imaginatioa wiA the order and cnlightainient of Greek debate. The 
market square, compact and sociable, surrounded by marble shops, 
wiA Ae marble slabs of fiAmongen, sail seems to echo wiA 
Ac bargaining and the gossip and the talk of Greek dozens, bent on 
• Book XIV. 
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their everyday activities. The gymiiaiium. widt its dian^g room and 
oiling room and sanding room, its wash-room fitted with maxWe 
and Uoo-hcaded ups, above all its names of students scratched on 
the walk, rccapcures the spiritof Greek youth, Greek health and vigour. 

But it is Pricne’s residential quarter which brings ^ ^ most 
vividly to life. The streets, built on a grid-flan at varying 
long and vridc, with marble paving and nurblc steps at the ^ 
ho*^ as can be seen from their walk and foundatioiu, were small but 
spacious, filled with light, their rooms giving on to an interior «un- 
«fd thdf walls stuccoed and painted with decorative dcagns. Above 
all from a profusion of rumicb and fountains upping the springs ot 
Mount Mycalc, they enjoyed the comforts of ronmng wa» in cv^ 
room. In the harmony, the indmaey. the dwrear de of Pncnc lies 

the essence of Ionia, the essence of ancient Greece uselt 


A stretch of the Laimk Gulf survives in the form of m inland la^ 

Lake Bafa. Its waters, now sweet with a touch of salt, and ciuKh^wth 

aUuvial mud, drain into the Meander through a ^ow c^. Here 

fish from the sea pass up into the lake to ^ ^ 

grey mullet, whose forbean graced the table 

SToutlet. at Dalyan, the Turfa have built bamboo cages to r^h 

them. We watched as they fished them out with long lantog-n^ 

then fiung them on the concrete flo«ofa*cd. to 

dance of death. Strong and powerful as they w^ ^ foh died hard, 
dandng on head, then on tail wirh a fre^ of twnts 
some minutes on end; but tbc men assured iis indifr-^tlT ^ 
felt nothing. Here a sadon has been built to and cure 
export abr«d and to other pom of Tmkey. Thor ^.8° « ^ 
by^t from KoveU. to make tarma. the favounte deliacy of GrcA 
Sw««. The conger-cels firom the lake «»« went ro Germany, by 
boat via Trieste. Now they go instead to Holland. Tfe ‘ 

monopoly in the hands of a prosperous landowner from S6kc. is 

of his sons now entertained us to a liUKbcoti bc^ing with 
ulted eels and relci. In the heat of the day this nii^ hardly q«o«h^ 
our thirst, but it was varied, until the arnval of the 
fusion of peats and apricots. Afterwards out host, a young eff<nJi with 
I QuDiller. tf. (ti. 
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a moustache and spectacles, who took turns vntfa his brother to run the 
station, drove us to the lake where a caique awaited us. Here the 
shallows were such that we hid to take a punt to reach it. For the 
Meander's invasion continues, wresting land fitotn the water, thrusting 
out armies of reeds like an advance guard, to conquer its sur^cc. Where 
yesterday our hosts fished, today they plot^h. But dse lake is sail ten 
miles long. As we sailed slowly up it several fish jumped right over the 
boat, while pelicans watched fiom the rocks, taking oiT like clumsy 
flying-boats, with neeb outstretched, to pursue them. 

Those birds are our rivals,’ said the effatdi, letting off his riile 
ineffectively. We came upon a dead tree laden with cocmocams, coarse 
ornaments of jet btirdcning fihgrcc branches, and he fired his rifle once 
more, dis pa sin g the birds, dettroying the picture. 

As history progressed the Latmic Lake, scaled in not only by its 
endrcltng mountains bat by the ascroaefaing marshes of the Meander 
valley, derived new life firom its very boladon. ‘When nxmkery', 
writes Chandler, ‘spreading from Egypt towards the end of the fourth 
ccsttury, overran the Greek and Latin Empires’, it became a retreat for 
the The like,’ be writes, 'abounding in large and fine fish, 

afforded an article of diet not unimportant under a ritual which 
otjoined frequent abstineace fiom flesh’, and it was ‘a grand resort of 
fandfiil devotees and secluded hermits, a nursery of saints, another 
Atbof, oi holy numntain’. It may well have remained so until the 
mediaeval incursions of the infidcL Its Hlmdt are ringed with the walls 
ofBynndne monasteris, ’fortresses’ lookmg inward as those of the 
Greeks had looked outwards. Their stonework, alternating with brick, 
is rough but sdid enough to have endured, through decay, for a 
thousand years. Here b a dupel intact, now adopted as a stable by 
goats; there a buttressed arch, still carrying walls, unbroken, across a 
deft in the rock. On cither hand mountains dose in on the lake in a 
pandetnonium of granite slabs and monoliths, strangdy smooth, yet so 
colossal as to seem immune fiom human approach. Grimmer and more 
passivdy hostile than the neighbouring limestone ranges, these crags 
have yet been breadied by many thousands of cells sod combs, 
where monb, inspired perhaps by the preachings of the followers of 
St. Paul at Miletus, came to live in sedusion, and where their bones 
now be. 

Over all presides the black lunar summit of Mount Launus, where 
Endymion slept and was en^raced, as its roeb still are, by the moon. 
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Stnbo records chat his Kpulchre wis to be seen here, in a cavc^ 
diis pcaic, by a be^ of powdered marble, the mined port of 
Heracles survives, its immaculate Greek walls rebuking, as it were, the 
unruly bouldets around it. Built oo terraces, linked by steps cut into 
the are the relks of a theatre, ofao dfore, of a temple, c^a serene 
upstanding tower, commanding the ruin^ focdficataons. On a beach 
nearby, looking vigilantly across the lake, is a Turkish or Genoese fort, 
imposing enough until it is seen to be but a sia^e wall—an uncon¬ 
scious Tolly’. 

Returning to the ftsh-curing staOMi, we sac in the well-kept modem 
&rmyard, re&eshmg ourselves with long cool drat^hts of eheity-juice. 
Peasant retainers served us. sprinkling water on the ground beneath our 
feet to lay the dust Around us livwodc abounded. Horses, proud as 
those of the breed of Troy, tossed their beads in the stable. Stoeb. like 
old-age pensioners, stood sentry in dseir nests on the rooftops. A group 
of cygnets, skinny as children, splashed in an ordinary bath let into the 
ground, caged-in by netttog. T^ fadter of our host intoidcd them as a 
^c. perhaps to Bayar, the Presid en t, pedups to the public 
gardens in Izmir. Wc were presented with a nest lull of purple young 
fledglings, which a cat had just brought in. Then one of the retainers 
brought us a fuU^town eagle, with a flerce ydlow beak, ‘one of those 
dusky hunters whose cedoor calls to mind the ripening grape’ * but 
which had broken its wing and was thus condemned to eternal 
captivity. He car^ the proud bird wkh a cardess indifference, as 
though it were no more than a hen, while it struggled and croaked and 
scowled at its flue, with a ^re of furious bumiliacion in its eye. Our 
h <K r had little taste for such rustic surroundings. He was hankering for 
the bri^c lights of SOke, beyond the Meander. 

For our part wc were anxious to reach Didytna, the great temple of 
Apollo, before dark Didynu was the I>clphi of Asia. Its fosmder was 
Branchus, cidier the son. the descendant or the beloved of Apollo. 
His lume meant Throat, and he was given it because his mother, while 
pregnant, »w the sun pass down her throat and into her womb. 
Endowed by Apollo with the ^ of prophecy, he built the temple in 
lus honour and called it the Didymaeon, cith« from the twins loved 
by Apollo, or from a neighbouring mountain with twin ssimmits. His 
descendants, the Branchidae, remained its hereditary priests until the 
temple’s dcstructioo by Xerxes after the Battle of Sahmis. Tbey are 
* CwrV'r */liii Book XXIV. 
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aid to have ceded to him the treasures of the temple, and then accom* 
puiied him to Persia. There, in revenge for their perfidy, die amucs of 
Alexander massacred fKfir descendants, and the oracle was revived, 
acquiring a new lease of Ufe and bringing valuable revenue to Miletus. 

The Milesians plonn^ the new temple on so vast a scale that they 
were never able to finish it. Even so it must have been worthy to rank 
as an eighth Wonder of the World. They worked at it foe a hundred 
and fifty years, deriving funds from various sources. With the fall of 
Miletus the work lapsed for a century; it was resumed by Ca%uh, 
only to lapse again imder Hadrian. The oracle condnoed into Christian 
^ n vt, wl^ Christian dupels grew up around it. It survived even the 
raids of pirates. Its disappearance was gradual The unfinished temple 
was still standing in the fifteenth century, when an Italian, Cyiiacnt 
of Ancona, saw it. Its final destruction was due to an earthquake, at the 
end of the century. 

Even in ruins, the temple of Didyma reduces the surrounding 
viUage to Lilliputian propordons. Steji^cd high on its ample marble 
platform, within spadous prednets. massively walled, it adii^es, for all 
its immensity, dignity of stature and refinement of design. Its two 
surviving Doric columns, soaring skywards to a hdgbt of sixty-four 
feet, arc so moulded and fiuted as to convey a serue of lightness and 
grace. Lower only than tboae of the smaller Homan Temple of 
fiaaibck, and by a mere six inches, they stand poised at the head of the 
broad surrounding stairway, and are thus in fk;t a hundred fiwt from 
the ground. A double rank of these mighty columns lined three sides 
of the temple, Banking deep thick marble walls, of a prison-like 
severity, appropriate to the mysteries within. Only these two, together 
with a simpler Ionic c^omn. still remain intact, and indeed some may 
never have been erected; but several lie just as the earfoquake felled 
them, spreading their majestic length on the ground. A broad shallow 
staircase, broken by two great pedimens designed for statues, leads up 
to the portico of the temple and to the pmtaas, an outer ball ^ columns 
of which some had capitals adorned with buns of the gods, and the 
drums of others soil stand on bases finely carved in relirf with floral 
and scroll designs. Lying on the ground below is the gigantic bead of a 
winged Medusa, a survivor of the frieze vdiicb once surmounted them. 

This vestibule is but a fourth part of the temple, which stretches away 
to a vase marUe hall beyond it Out it was all that the bulk of the 
pilgrims saw. The rest was sacred, hidden behind a great blank wall, 
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mil standing, with a lofty door six ftet above the ground and habitually 
dosed, but for the emergence of the priest in certain ceremonies. Its 
threshold is the hearthstone of the temple, a marble monolith twenty- 
seven feet long and sixty tons in wei^t. To hear the words of ti^ 
orade, the favoured pilgrims went down one of the two narrow 
corridors, still intact, on either side of it: steep marble tunnels, too 
jurrow to allow more than a stogie person to pats, but flawlessly built, 
rh«r walls and vaulting laced and jointed with dK harmony of art, and 
the signatures of their craftsmen arved on bosses which pre^ ftom 
the walls. From an open chamber above it a broad stairway, for the 
priests alone, descends into the utes, the main hall of the temple, a vast 
'double cube*, open to the sky, where the giant statue of Apollo stood 
and the propheusses practised ebdr mysteries, received thdr gifts and 
propounded their oradcs. Strabo * records that, on account of its size, 
it remained without a roof. More prcdiably cither the Milesians bad 
been unable to pay for a rooft w, as Texier suggests, it was intended to 
be an open couityvd. 

In its scale, in its construction, in the quality of its sculpture, the 
Temple of Didyma epitomizes the flowering of a style more monu¬ 
mental, because more Asiatic, than that of t^ lempln of Greece, but 
like them derived from the will to create, to achieve, through infinite 
pains and experiment, pcrfccdoo. Jusdy did Chandler exdaim: 'The 
columns yet entire are so exquisitely fine, the marble mass so vast and 
noble, dtac it is impossible perhaps to conceive greater beauty and 
majesty of ruin’. The Turks, thou^ they preserve the temple, arc not, 
perhai^ altogether responsive to its beauty. In tbe centre of the luos, 
before ^e sacred staircase, the villagen had sunk a well, as large as a 
pond, fitted with a clumsy paraphernalia of boards and ropes and 
pulleys. Thb bad been done, so they assured is. by pennisrion of the 
Minister of Public Instruction—‘for the water is sweet’. Their village 

looked insignificant in the twilight, as we took a last look at the temple, 

its marble columns bathed in a dull grey glow. 

From here to tbe sea at Panormus ran a Sacred Way, by which the 
{dgrims approached the temple. It was lined with statues, of which 
Newton found the survivors: a lion, a sphinx, and a number of figures 
seated in chairs. On one of these he found an inscription, ‘1 am Chares, 
son of Klesis, ruler of Teichioussa; an offering to Apollo', enablii^ him 
to date it to about 520 ^.c, and n^esting that it might be die oldest 
> Cftgnfky. Dock Xrv. 
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Greek portrait statue knowo. He detected ^yptun inAuence in the 
statues, perhaps confinnii^ the tradition dial early Gredc sculptors, 
from Asia Mmor, studied their art in Egypt. We saw noching of the 
Sacred Way, or indeed of its statues, sioce Newton removed them to 
the Brittih Museum, where they sit today. A parallel modem road took 
us to Panormus, the Kovela which I had left early that morning. After 
a hoc and weary day we kioked forward to a drink, a dinner cooked by 
Mehmet, and a sound night’s rest, chugging gently northwards on 
board die Elfin. 

In die last we were disappointed. All day long a strong wind bad 
been blowing &om the West. On sett i ng sail the Captain ran us once 
more on to the mud, from which however the Consul-General, with 
some ad”yt~:**, dislodged us. But outside the harbour we soon tan 
into a boisterous sea. All night long, as the Elfin strug^cd northwards 
with a creakiag of its timbers and a shuddering of its frame, the 
Ambassador and I lay tossing wakefoUy, tide by side, in our bunks, 
mch pretending to the other that we ^t heedlessly through it all 
The Consul-General meanwhile, a looming hgurc in pyjamas, swayed 
at the tillfT, shouting orders and imprecations at the Captain, a little 
anxious DO doubt when die port engine foiled for an hour or so. but 
otherwise plainly in hit element At first light, shedding jnetcnce, I put 
ou a sweater and stood precariously in die stem, enjoying the bu&ets of 
the balmy morning gale and the salt spray thrashing across my cheeks. 

We were pirehing now through the narrow Straits of Samos, as 
sailors must have done in sudt a wind since the days of the Achaeans, 
watching dm same eternal sun-dried landscape, where die continent 
widi a Aouihh gives way to dse islandt. To the east Mount Mycale, the 
extremity of Asia's great land mass, swept down to the promontory of 
the Panionion, where the Ionian ddes from earliest times came 
together to do honour to the Sea God. Here a thousand years later came 
St Paul, landing on the promontory as he travelled from Troy to 
Milctiu, heralding a new dvilixation. with the cult of a new Sea God, 
St Nicholas. Above St Panl’s Harbour, where the relia of chapels but 
not of temples survive,* die sun now rose from behind die sacred 
mountain, a liquid disc, widi a dull glow of Aame, ready to warm the 
land otKc more. In the surging chumcl an island with a lighthouse 
Aushed suddenly gold with light, while the coas^uards waved us a 
greeting with a red Turkish Aag. Behind them rose the low baked hilb 
I Ximiact. tf. dl. 
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of Saiuot, 1 white Greek town, widi an andciM (bmess, hu^h^g it* 
itormbouiul thoret. 

The wbw) subtided as we passed through the Straits, and I returned to 
my bunk. A(ter two hours' sleep I awoke to a miraculous calm. The 
£{^n at last lay at anchor. The sun was already well up in the sky, and 
from across the water rang the unbroken melodious voice of a boy, 
sin^g with all his might. I looked out to see a landscape terraced and 
planted with weU>pruncd olives, above a hanslet of clean white houses. 
This was Greek land. The Consul-General had brought us into a 
sheltered cove of Samos, and presently dK boy, sciU singing, drew 
alongside in a boat, to converse with a lively Greek curiosity. Having 
breakfasted and bathed we totted into a kindlier wind across die broad 
Cayster Gulf, to make landfall off the andcni port of Colophon, io 
tall white clifB filling into submarine canyons, which we explored widi 
our heads under water. In the afternoon, half drugged by a heat like 

a a toceo and by the fit^uc due to oor sleepless night, wc walked inland 

in slow motion, to the ruins of Clares, a place renowned for the cult of 
ApoUo since iIk time of the Trojan War. French ardiacdogsts had 
lately uncovered a Dork temple, with inscriptions dating from the 
third century B.c, and I had seen its columns two yean earlier, neady 
packed and preserved in liU, just as they lay after the earthquake had 
brought them to the ground. But now the ruins woe flooded with 
water, which seeped up into them each winter, hampering further 
excavation. 

Foe the night we lay off Ldsedos. once the centre of the Ionian 
dyrarrM-al profession, of which only some traces of Hellenistic wall 
survive. More remains of Teos, nearby: massive stones overgrow with 
a tan^e of ftg and wild <^vc, against a background of diy pink hiUs 
and a lively bloc sea. Its ruins were excavated and recorded in a scries 
of engravings by the Dilettanti Sociecy, who refer to a beautiful portico 
of the Temple of Bacchus, 'erected at the scat of the Right Hon Lord 
Despenscr, in High Wyeomb ... in which the exact propordom of 
the order are observed'. From here we walked across a neck of land to 
Sigaeik, a neat sonmolent port widun Bytaodne walk, which marked 
the end of our voyage on the Elfii- Soon we were driving along a 
tarmac road, thros^ parks of valona oak. towards Smyrna. 
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IONIA (a) 

Smyrna mJ Izmir—Tkt FrmAiih Mtrchanls —£pA»o— 

Artemis and St. Pmil-Modem CuU ejthe Virgin—Cekbra- 
tuMis in SeUuk 

S MYRNA, until a geoeratioB ago, was a lively cosmopolitan poet. 
Pococke, in the dghuenth centory, wrote chat ‘the great number 
of Franb who are settled there make Smyrna a very agreeable 
place, and there is no want of good company, they live in a very 
sodable manner, and are panicularly dvil to strangers’. Hamilton, in 
the nineteenth, enjoyed the gay costunMS in the bazaars ’£n>m the 
heterogeneous nations that swarm and congregate in this busy quarter'.* 
Davis describes 'many a bciliiandy painted cafd, projecting into the sea 
on piles’, but complains of the lack of an open spaa or a public 
promenade. Smyrna was burnt and the Greeks driven out of it in 1922. 
Rebuilc at Izmir, it seems to be all open spaces, all public promenades. 
Its centre is today a vast Kiildir Park, with concrete paths and an 
artificial take. Few caffs adorn the fioot, whose piindpal place of enter¬ 
tainment is a sin^c neon4it cabaret. Here Turks in their shirt-sleeves, 
with stolid expressiwu, watch die antics of a few girk, imported no 
longer from Hungary but from Italy and France, and of the Coi^Iar 
Corps and the N.a.t. 0 . officers, as they decorously dance after dinner. 
Isnir is a stcrilacd dry. no longer cosmopolitan, no longer picturesque, 
but worthily, busily Turkish. 

A trace of Grc^ atmosphere lingers in the elegant suburb of 
Bomova, where the survivors of the ‘Frankish* merchants live in ample 
ninetceoch<eatury villas amid lawns and flower-beds and flowering 
trees. The Greeks have gone, and with them the lively todal and cul¬ 
tural life which Bomova once enjoyed. But other prosperous merchant 
families, British and French, remain: the Forsytes of the Levant livisig, 
much as dieir frthen and grandfrthen did, on the comforting proceeds 
* W. J. Htmiltoa krttarAa In Asia Miuor. Loodoa: itsa. 
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of trade. The Consul-General lived among them, and I relaxed in hit 
house with a tense of solid wcU-hdng. Around us the ttorb and (heir 
young, nesting in the treetops and chimneypots, gave an air of 
domesticity to the gardens. Of respectability too: I was assured by a 
neighbour that the stork is a monogamous bird, witli rigid views on 
nurital fidelity, who recums each year to the same nett, with the same 
wife. Latdy, in a neighbour's garden, when an impish duld put a 
turkey's egg in the plam of a stork's egg in a nest, the stork community 
massed around its mistress and did her to dcadi. 

In the old days of Sntyrna few of these merchant clans spoke 
•Turkish. Now, to keep pace with the dmci. they learn the language, 
and bring Turks into their firms as partners. Onw eighty per cent of 
die trade of Smyrna was in foreign hands; now ninety pet cent of 
it is in Turkish hands. The Turk, unlike the Greek, has no natural 
aptitud f for commerce: the military rather than the business mind per- 
vQed the Atatutk regime. Today, under the Democrats, he is learning 
its mystctics. But he remains reluctant to invest and requiro foreign 
capital, wluch in the past he mistakenly spumed. Dried fruits arc 
Izmir's stock-in-trade. Its raisin and fig Bourse has a stateliness worthy 
of the Bank of England, the merchants in their cubicles dbplaying their 
wares with solemnity in carefully graded sample heaps. Wheat was 
once the sta^ crop. After the departure of the Grccb and the arrival 
of Turb from Bulgaria and Macedonia, tobacco began to cake its 
U flourishes still: the Tuib maintain that they can produce not 
merely a Turkish but a Virginian tobacco as good as the American, and 
with less 'sauce* in it. To^y. however, the 'boom' crop is cottoo, 
which enriches merchants, landowners and peasants alike. 

Izmir, steaming at the head of its long sultry Gulf, owes its pros¬ 
perity, foretold by the oracle of Clarot, to a sheltered natural harbour, 
and its site to a dreasn of Alexander die Great. While be slept under a 
plarte tree on the slopes of Mount Pagus, the goddeu Nemesis gaw 
him certain specific instructions, and die city was afterwa^ built 
where be had lain. Its harbour needs constant d^gin^ and might wdl 
have become rilwd up at the mouth, like that of Miletus. But late in 
the nineteenth eaitory (be Turks, with the aid of German engine^ 
changed the coone of its river Gediz (die Hermus), distributing the 
aUuvial wealth of Phrygia cbewhere and extending its lease of hfc. 
perhaps, for some further centuries. The earlier dty of Smyrna, called 
afict an Amazon, stood to the north-west of Izmir, beyond the warm 
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Bidu of Dima where pogtRs wonIiippc<l, Christtans performed btp* 
dsBU and Turks deposit chemical watte. It it claimed, together with 
numerout ocher cjdet, as the birthplace of Homer, and Chandler pre¬ 
tends to have found the cave where the poet wrote his versa. Small 
axtd conipaa as a village, the old dey descends in layen to a set of 
foundatioot which may dace from 900 b.c.. and its p^ygonal Greek 
masonry, closely jointed, is among the cailtesc known. 

The Ucce datsical dty took full advantage of the mountain, with its 
protective ridges, its ample slopa and its ticb tuppba of marble. Suo- 
cessivety the Cheeks, 'studious to unite beauty widi itsength and good 
ports with a fertile soil', and the Romans 'ever attentive to aiticla 
n^lected by them, to the paving of die ways, to the building of 
aqueducts and to the common thora*.^ made Smyrna 'the crown of 
Ionia’, 'the ornament of Asia’. Arisdda describa it as a dty ‘putting 
forth continually the bloom of its age, like a dty that wu not built by 
slow degrea but once and for all rose from the ground’.* Prom the 
Acropolis 'everything as far at the shore is a blaze of gymnasia, 
nurkecs, theacra, precincts, harbours, where natural and man-made 
bcautia vie with each other, baths so many that you would not know 
where to bathe, public walks of every kind ... fotmtains and running 
watcR for each house and more ... the delights the soul never 
desert it’. A diversion of the dry was the persecution of Christians: the 
crowds in its stadium called for a lion, to tear St. Polycarp to pieca. 
The official in charge, being well-disposed towards him, refriscd, and 
they were allowed instead to bum him He is remembered still, boide 
the crumbling walls of a Byzantine fortress. 

Littk of all this classical glory remains, except part of the i^era on 
the hillside, with monumental statua of Posddw and Dcmctcr, and a 
network underground shops and corndon, thdr vaulting ribbed 
and crossed in such a manner as to foreshadow the Gothic. In the 
museum in the Kiiltur Park die bearded Roman God of the Meander 
reposn in voluptuous ease, with a wreath of flowers m his hair and a 
cornucopia in his arms, overflowing with pineapples, pomegranates, 
grapa and other fruits of the valley—but not yet its cotton or tobacco. 

* * * 

Smynu never quite rivalled Ephesus, a dty 'frUed with studious 
people, both philosophcn and rhetorkaans', that ’grew in size beyond 
»Okindler. ay. tH. • Ariitido. Book XVII. 
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The City ef Ephesus 

all other cities of looit and Lydii*.^ We drove to it in oomfon along 
the tuinac road, touching the ooate ac Kufadast, a mere half-town noce 
the burning of its Greek half, looking aaots from a beach, devoid of 
bathers, to a casde on an island and the hump of Samos beyond. 
Ephesus, like Miletus, is cut off from the sea—t^ ttme by the Little 
Meander. Thus, unlike Smyrna, much of it survives in ruin. Prom an 
amphitheatre of rough blue hilh, its bay by spread like an arena be¬ 
neath us, its waters stained at the river’s mouth by a tcU-tab crescent 
of mud, ia roadstead filled with a half^uoon of land, where camcb 
grazed on toft pink ntostes. Here b no landlocked trough, like the 
harbour of Smyrna, but a brooder, windswept gulf, swayed by the 
varying moods of (he Aegean. In a north wind it stilks, in a west wind 
it rages, in an east wind it sdntiUatcs, lucid and clear, the walls 
Colofdmo moving sharply into focus beyond it. 

Where the cami^ now graze a fair wind brought St Paul, sailing in 
a galley from Corinth, up the channel and into dsc harbour of Ephesus. 
The quay where he landed, the ba(hs where travellers washed off the 
grime of the Journey, now peter out into a marshy wilderness. Out the 
street up which he walked, from the harbour to the dty, survives, 
twelve yards broad and paved with marble, revealing traces of a 
colonnade, of statues, of porticoes, befitting a triumplul avenue. It 
culminates In the dscatre, hewn from one of the twin hills which mark 
the sice of the city, a place designed (xi a sumptuous scale, no longer for 
die intimate Gr^ drama but for the bvish Ronun spectacle. Its 
audiences”-at least in the upper rows—had much to dtstraa them from 
the scene, since the centre of Ephesus, compact for all its grandeur, by, 
as its ruins still lie, visibly spr^ beneath them. 

There, at the foot of long and crowded avenues, was dK harbour, 
crowded with shipping. Here, at the head of it. is the gymnssiuni with 
its spadous courtyards, where diey could watch die youth of the dty 
St its sports. To die left another marble street, hardly less wide dun the 
first, with vaulted drains beneath it, leads to the i^<t, the bazaar where 
the merchants traded in an opulent Roman setting, beneath a wealth 
of imperial inscriptions. Adjoinii^ ir stands the public library, a retreat 
wdl suited, by contrast, to die affiiirs of the mind. Its calm harmonious 
leading-coom, once paved with mosaic and adorned by statues of 
Wisdoxn, Virtue, Fortune and Knowledge, gives on to a marbb court¬ 
yard. In shelves are let into the walls, by a practical munidpalky, in 
*AsteiAcs.}SMkXXlU. 
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nich a way as to protect the books against dunp, and raised oa a tiU' 
rotmding marble ledge to protect them againit dirt and damage. Be¬ 
tween them is a niche for tlte statue of Celsus, the Roman senator axtd 
Govcntor-Gcncral of Asia, whose heirs built the library in his honour; 
marble pands, on the walls, were inscribed widi hb biography in Ladn 
and Gr^; and his body lies in a marble sarcophagus, adorned with 
glands, beneath the library^a resting-place beaming to any scholar 
or patron of literature. To the right of the theatre, quarried out of the 
hilUitU a stadium, as big as a pair of football fields, looks out over the 
plain where the city’s leading industry once stood: the Temple of 
Artemis, that Diana of the Ep^asis whom St. Paul was to challenge 
and eventually defeat. 

The Ephesian cult of Artemis dates back to a pre-Hellenic period. It 
was adopted fiom the ind^cnous Asiatic population by the Ionian 
ooLooists, who set apart a month each year for the festival of the 
Artemision. Originally the goddess's image was a block of wood, per¬ 
haps of vine, believed by htf devotees to hsvc feUen feom the skies as 
a gife fiom Jupiter, and csidowed with a muldplidty of pendent 
breasts, to dotocc fertility. It survived decay thanks to treatment widi 
a brand of nard, which preserved its humidity. Tbc priesthood of the 
cult consisted of eunuchs and wcU-bced vitgirn. The temple is said to 
have been re-built seven times, startxag as ^ mere hollow trunk of a 
tree with the image inside it, and rising eventually to be tme of the 
Seven Wonders of the World. The su^-oentury temple, to which 
Croesus contributed golden hcsfeis, was spared by Xerxes, alone 
among die shrines of Ionia, but burnt down by a madman called 
Herostratus on the night, as it happened, dut Alexander die Great was 
bom. He aspired, it seems, to perpetuate lus name: an ol^ove ensured 
by the general assembly of the States of Ionia, who passed a decree 
consigning it to obhvion. Alexander offered to rebuild the temple, but 
the Ephesaam tactfully declined, suggesting that it was unbecoming for 
one god to erect temples to others. Instead they rebuilt it themselves, 
employing as an architect Dinocrates, who bad intended carving the 
wl^e of Mount Athos into a statue of Alexander. The ladies of 
Ephesus contributed their jewels to help finance the work. It was four 
times the size of the Parthenon; its folding gates were of cypress 
‘treasured up for four genendons, highly polished’ and ‘continued four 
yean in glue', so that four hundred yean later they were feesh as new; 
tbc ceiling was of cedar; the seeps to the roof were of a singfe stem of 
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Sl Paul anJ Artemis 

a vine: and the altar was carved by Praxitdes. It was a procpcrous 
concern. The goddess owned vahable estates in the Cayster valley, 
together with quarries, pastures, salt-pans and fisheries. The temple 
became alto a kind of bank, where dozens, taking advantage of its 
right of asylum, deposited tbdr money and ocher valuables, and sums 
were loaned on note of hand. The silversmiths of Ephesus did a 
fiourishing trade in inuges of the goddess and m^b of her 
shrine.^ 

It was they who came into conflkt with St. Paul At Ephesus he had 
found only a small group of Christians, who had expeiicuced more* 
over only dsc incomplete baptism of Sc. John the Baptist. On hb next 
visit he baptized chra in the name abo of die Holy Ghost, then 
laonchcd on a long preaching campaign in the synagogue, until the 
Jews denounced him and he formed hu own dbtioa Christian Onirch 
->the first of the Seven Churches of Asia. By two further years of 
patient reasoning and conversion, by a growing influence over Roman 
dtizais. by mincles of healing, by the dbaedicing of the Jewish 
sorcerers and the public burning of thdr books, St Paul and hu 
Church obtained st^ a following, not only in Ephesus but beyond it. 
that the vested interests of the temple grew abtm^ During the month 
of the Anemision, when Ephesus was crowded with visitors, the silver¬ 
smiths evidently Ibund that their trade, thanks to St Paul, was 
<t<yHning Thus Dcmctrius, otw of their master-craftsmen, called a 
meeting of hb workmen and artisans, and indeed them toa riot which 
soon spread throu^ the dty. A mob swarmed down dte broad marble 
streets and into tlM theatre, crying: 'Great b Diana of the Ephesians!’ 
St Paul hastened to follow and address them. But hb disdplcs, and 
certain wdl-duposed Roman offidab, dissuaded him, and the mob 
was finally apposed by an address from the Town Clerk.* 

But St Paul had broken the back of idolatry: the victory of Chrb- 
cianity was assured. The people of Ephesus came to worship dte 
Panagia, the Virgin Mary, rather than Diana; and indeed, she would 
appear to them in visions, and perform miracles for them, much as the 
goddess had done. 'Great b the Panagia!' became dte general cry.* No 
trace of the Temple of Aitemb remains at Ephesus. It was tooted by 
Nero and destro^^d by the Goths, 'die rude savages of the Baltic . • • 

* Autboricies on the Tmpie of Atterais, quoted from Tecier. Xliniart. 
Chandler, Brougixon, and ButMlemy. 

•Actsorihe ApoRlaxix. * Cbandkr. ly. dt 
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destitute of i taste for the elegant aro‘.^ Some of its columns found 
their way into the Church of St. Sophia at Constantinople; some of its 
sculptures arc in the British Museum; the remainder of its stones may 
have well been taken by the Turks to build thdr mosque nearby. But 
there survives, in the opposite quarter of the city, a different place of 
worship: the shell of the great double church, the first to be dedicated 
to the Virgin, where the fifth^entury councils of Ephesus were hdd. 
In the second century this was a Ronun bank and exchange; in the 
fourth century it was converted into a Christian basilica. Phnehs and 
columns sdll survive in its structure from the earlier cbssical building. 
But it has, as it were, been pur^d and purified. The lavishness of t^ 
Ephesian decoration, the pagan luxuriance of marble fruits and vines 
and saoUs have been swept away. Here, simple in design, austere in 
style, is an octagonal Christian bapdscery. In die centre of its floor is a 
sunken marble basm, into which dse candidates for baptism stepped. 
Covering its walls are panels of polished marble, severely plain but for 
a single sculpted symbol—the Cross. Here, surviving in stone, is the 
ctscssce of the new civilnadon, the symbol of St Paul and his victory. 

A leas happy symbol is the so-called burial place of the Virgin her¬ 
self, to whi^ the Turks, zealous to show thdr religious tolerance and 
abetted by die Roman Catholic community of Smyrna, now seek to 
attract a trade in pilgrims. There is a tradition, unsupported by his¬ 
torical evidence, that the Virgin, entrusted by Christ to St John, came 
with him after the Crucifixion to Ephesus, where she lived out the rest 
of her days. It wu here, runs the legend, and not at Jerusalem that 
she was buried, before her Assumption. But the site of her tomb 
wiamt unknown. In the nineteenth century a German nun, Catherine 
Emmerich, bad a vision in whirii she saw predsdy the place, on a 
mountain above Ephesus, where the Virgin had lived and died. FoU 
lowing her detailed directions, a scries of French ecclettasdo searched 
for the spot vid evenmally found a nnned bouse which coincided 
with her dcscripdon. Moreover the local Christian villagers, whose 
anceston had t^en refuge in diese mountains from die Islamic iiw 
vasioos, called the place Panagia Kapoulou, Our Lady of the Gate, and 
together widi other orthodox pilj^mt celebrated the least of her 
Dormidon here each year. Catherine Emmerich had stated that the 
Virgin's tomb was a milc-and-a-half from the house, near the last 
statioo of the Cross. It has yet to be found. But the local Catholia are 
* Gibbon. Tht Drdmt mi P«U rf die Amim Chapter X. 
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samfied, the Vaocan has g^veo a notMommittal blessing, and the Tusks 
have built an expensive tarmac road up to the holy place on the 
mountain.^ 

The place stands high, amid scrab which once was forest, at the 
of a fertile valley, winding down to the sea. The house of the Virgin, 
which may date from as late at the fourteenth century, is a Byzantine 
chapd, once mellow with weathered stone and brick, now faced all 
over, as good as new with couno of smart white platter, half smother' 
ing the mediaeval masonry. Inside, still less survives of the original wall 
lutfrce; the Boor is paved with a yellowish pseudo-mosaic, and con¬ 
crete domes, incongruously oblong, have replaced the mined cupolas. 
Outside, beneath a tree which grows out of t^ building, by a wdl now 
cleanly encased in concrete, are tables and chain where the plgritr^ t 
may sit, writing post-cards and drinking bottled lemonade. There is a 
spacious car-park, and soon no doubt there will be a handsome hotel 
By an image of the Virgin, in a promtncai posidoo, a substantial 

o&rtory-box. The shrfrie is utdikely to attnet a tourist trade on the 
scale of the former Temple of Artemis But at least it b in die Bphesus 
tradition. 

The burial of Sc. John himself at Ephesus, after he had written the 
Apocalypse on the island of Patmos opposite, b more probable. The 
ruins of a crudfbcm church, built by Jusdnian on a hill to the cast of 
the city, cover the vault where hb comb was said to lie. It contaiia 
columns whose acanthus capitals, forswearing the pagan, are stylized 
in the formal Byzandne manner. Thb was destroyed in its ttam, and 
the Sdjuk conqueron built a handsome mosque, which has preserved 
Ephesian condnuicy by the use of columns and stones from pagan 
temples and Christian churcha alike. Chandler described it, unfririy, 
as a 'great though inelegant structure'. Severe as a barradcs without, 
it has a walled courtyard, where an aged pistachio tree blooms by a 
fountain, and the jsdedaws chip away, as dwugh chiselling inscr^dons 
in the stone. Within, broad rectangular windows frame the de^ blue 
sky beyond. Its carpet today wu of grass, smoodi as a well-ciimmcd 
bwn, youthfnlly green in the shafts of sunlight which poured through 
its two broken domes. But the Turks were restoring elegant 
brickwork, so that soon it would wither and die. When Aiundell 
vbited the mosque, he was shown an object prouudmg from the dome 
and assumed that it was an arrow, shot there by Tamutlanc. Thereupon 
* Rtutem Duyum. Bpbbi. Ankara: 19JI. 
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his companioD, with a certain lack of (act, shoe it tlown, and ii was 
(bond to be a portion of chain, which had once carried a lamp.^ 

From the motque in the evening ! looked back aoou the plain, 
where the temple once stood, towards the hill, Moimt Prion, which 
gave birth to it The Ephesians lacked marble with which to build 
their temple. One day. however, a shepherd was feeding his flocks on 
the hiU when a pair of rams began to fight. One, missing hb antagonist 
struck the rock with his bom, brealdng off a crust of the whitest marble. 
He ran back with it to the city, whm he was honoured and finally 
canonized for his discovery, being given the name of Evangelus, the 
Good Messenger.* Moodily sacrifices were still being made to bim in 
the time of Augostus. Mount Prion today, with its finable limestone 
rock, is a necrop^ of andent tombs, carv^ out of it both by man and 
by nature: that of the Seven Sleepers, who slept through two centurks 
of Christian persecution and awoke when it was over; dtose of count¬ 
less odien who sleep there still: that, surdy, of the Matron of Ephesus, 
whom Petroniui immortalned. Inconsolable at the death of ha bu> 
band, she spent days and nights in the vault, fasdng and lamenting by 
his corpse. Here she was found by a sentry, guarding the corpses of 
tome thieves who bad been audfied nearby. After a few more ^ys be 
succeeded in consoling her, first by meab and d i m by more intimate 
attentioos. While be did to the parents of one the thieves removed 
his body from the cross. Seeing that it was missing, the tencry was 
ready to kill himself rather than face punishment. But the widow pro¬ 
tested; 'Heaven forbid that I should watch die bodies of die two 
dearest men in the worid!', and insisted that be put her husband's corpse 
on the vacant cross in its place.* During the rdgn ofjuliaii the Apostate, 
a sophist called Maximus used these caves fot midn^ht orgies and 
Eleminian mysteries, into which the Bmperor was minaied. 

In a strange blend of autumn and second spring the plain lay before 
me. patched with the warm brown of cotton and the cool green of 
fresh young pasture. The fig trees in their well-kept gardens, sources of 
sweet dried firuits for foreign markets, flamed leafy yellow or smoked 
leaflets grey, between ranks of candle-like poplars. In the soIlDess ^ (be 
evening the crying of children, the lowing of oxen, the braying of 
asses rang fiu and clear. Meanwhile, as night fell on the walls of the 
abando ned Byzantine citadel—to Chandler ‘a large and barbarous 

' Rev. P. V. J. AmadeQ. A VitH t» iht Stvm Chmtha if AtU. Leadon: ilaZ. 
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edifice*—chere came loands of mutk and bundsg rodcets from (be 
village of Sdcuk,* bcDeath it. For the villagcn were celebratiDg the 
Feau of Totkuh Independence. The two cobUed streco bad be en 
decked widi Turkish flagi and garlands of box, and the bust of AtatUrk 
on its marble plinth was wreathed, in appropriate bojnage. Around the 
aicbes of the towering Roman viaduct, thtowing long weird shadows 
in the flaring light of swaying paraffin torches, the men danced to the 
irregular rhythm of drums and the monotonous of a pipe. It 

was a solemn da n c e , demanding tense concentration, a disciplined 
drunken stagger. Each went ffirot^ its modoos in solitude, swifdy 
crouching, slowly rising, then bahi^g on tenterhooks, first on one 
leg, next on the odier, ibr an eternal suspended moment. The women 
in their k er chiefr, so recendy veils, lool^ on is sileiKe, squattiog by 
the piers of the aq uedu c t . The gendarmes kept order among the orderly 
crowd, stirred to action only when a genmne drunk swayed out of the 
wine>sbop w join in cbe dance, and did u better eban all the rest 

* Modem ^cQing of Sdjttlt 
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Uf the Vtlley^The Men^res R/gime—A Seotsmm in 
AyMth^A Caitnt in DenizJi-^The White CUffso/Hieri^ 
pelts—LMUr^day Laotian—An Vnknovn CMliza^en 

F lou BFRasus 1 tnvcUed by train up tbe Meander Talley into 
the Hirj^ian highUn tb. Ac the station of Seleuk die engine- 
diirer took on two bottles of wine (or himself and hit mate—a 
pleasmg gesture, showing a habit derived from the Greeks, since the 
Turks are not normally wine-drinkers. At each stadoo shrill small boys 
in tweed f« ps hurried along the train soling (bod and drink—glassa 
of water and «iyraR, sour milk: sdeky pastries, nuts and a tasteless fmh 
which otherwise resembled the strawberry; meat balk, wnpped 
in loaves of bread; krhiks, grilled with tomatoes and pcpperi on char¬ 
coal trays. Amossg the aor^ there was an air of contentmou, (or the 
valley was booming. In Turkish it is the Menderes, from wbkh the 
current Prime Minuter. Adnan Menderes, took hts name. Until 
Atadirk limited the big estates hu (atnily owned much of the land here. 
Anticipating dse break-up, they sold oiTdse surplus before the law was 
introduced, at a (ivour^Ie price, and what remairu to them, as a 
&mi]y, still returns a good profit. 

Adnan Menderes was the strong man of Turkey—a strong man 
dected by the people, not imposed on them, like bis predecessors, but 
perhaps growing too strong for a people who valued democracy. 
With a huge majority in Parliament, he was ruling the country in 
effect through a quadrumvirate, which be domiiuted, and which 
induded also the President. Celal Bayar. It was a rule which was 
releasing the people from sate control, and launching them on a 
career of (ree enterprise, bvishly backed by sate finaiwr. Its beco- 
fidatics were peasants and landowners, whose productive e&rt, it was 
bc^ed, would convert Turkey, with American aid, into a pro^eroui 
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exportiag country. Here, among his own lands, the peasants were 
already profidng from a 'Meodetea r^me for the Menderes Valley’. 
The government had broi^ht them new canaliutioo, (ertilizers to 
enrich new fields no longer flooded with silt, tractors to cultivate them, 
loans to develop them, usually in tenm of eoctoa, subsidies for the 
prices of their crops. Mr. Menderes, himself a capitalist, was thtu 
creating a new race of small peasant capitalists around him. In the 
evenings, driving their tractors, they bowled along the new roads, 
joy-ri^g with their &milies in trailers behind them. They had money 
to spend, whether on gold or refrigerators. They bad not yet caught 
the habh of investment. But the banks, throughout the country, were 
doing their best to encourage it. In gay shop^windowt, ncon^t and 
dressed by experts, diey tempted die investor with lottery prize*~ 
radio-sets, wuhing-niachtDes, modds of ideal homes, bank, 
understanding peasant psychology, bad oflered, as first prize to its 
investors, a of gold. 

At Aydin 1 found, unexpectedly, a Scotsman. He was there to tTuk/» 
liquorice, an industry managed since the nineteenth century by the 
Scottish firm of Macandrew and Forbes. Some thirty years ago their 
busitMss here was sold to an American firm. But Americans did nor 
take to factory life in the londy Meander valley, and Scotsmen corv- 
tinued to serve them in the field. They lived here conteatedly, self- 
contained, two in Aydin, two in SAkc and one in Nazilli, 

relaxing in cosy cretonnod English interiors, eating plain English food, 
drinking botd^ English beer, reading the illustrated papers and listen¬ 
ing to the fbotbali news on the radio. The liquorice rooc, unculdvable 
by man, is picked op wild &om the fields where nature has planted it. 
in the wake of the plough or the harvester, by seasonal labour imported 
firom the Phrygian plateau. A yrilowish weed, it is then boiled in a 
factory and turned into a paste for export My Scottish host was on 
good terms with the Tixr^ and took me to call on the Mayor of 
Aydin, a doctor who had abandoned his practice to serve the muni- 
dpalicy. He was a conscientious man reluctant as the oriental is, to 
delegate respontibiHty, heisce working day and night As be talked, 
the usual stream of callen passed in and out of the room: a woman, 
whom be fined for emptying slops outside her boose; an ex-mldier, 
from Korea, applying for a diTving 4 iccoce: a man wanting money to 
go to Mu^a wi»m be sent out to be searched, sospecting that be had 
it already, concealed about his person, for a nefarious political purpose. 
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Beyotul Aydio the valley inean<}ered serenely upwards, bathed in a 
mellowing autumn light. The moiintaios, violet on one bank, blue on 
the other, swept down, no longer aloof but inornate in their demean- 
oar, to fruitful f irMt and vineyards. The tnmks of the hg trees dung 
shadows of indigo across the fertile wet red earth. The leaves of the 
pomegranates were yellowing, chelc fruit turning to gold; the vin^ 
leaves were turning to purple. The planes were fading, their finc-<ut 
leaves floating gendy over the windless air. But die mulberries stall 
spread bough* of * ploughland where catde, unseasonably, 

grazed once more, finding gratuitous crops of thrusting young green 
shoots. Briefer and greener than the rest in dm renewal of spring were 
die threshing-floors, neat round emerald carpets, laid for the peasants 
by the walls of villaga. Less ephemeral was die ripening autumn 
harvest, spread over the folds of the earth in a ridi dark patdiwofk of 
maize and tobacco and cotton. Here bright-clad women picked indus¬ 
triously, loading die bales on to camels while boys on donkeys careered 
over the postures, rounding up the catde to bring them home. 
Weaving its way throi^h the land, narrowing to a stream as it climbed, 
the Meander, str^ced by the boughs of wiUows, gleamed blue in the 
evening sunlight. 

Toward] dusk we turned away from it up the valley of the Lycus, 
and came into Denizli, the market town which serves the upper 
Meander basin. I was conveyed to a hotel, where a Bulgarian boy, p^ 
frir and alert, took charge of myself and my baggage, showed me to 
an adequate room and esiquired as to my needs with a zeal u nf a m i l ia r 
in his oriental kinsmen. He was one of the Moslem refugees, pushed 
into Turkey by die Communists from bdiind die Iron Curtain, vdio 
were being speedily settled in vilh^cs diroi^hoot Anatolia. He took 
me to a restaurant, where I dined and watched a cabaret entmainment. 
On the stage, advertising an American brand of radio, a life-size card¬ 
board pin^p girl wooed her microphone in a sinuous enveloping 
embrace. Before her, in flesh and blo^ beneath a naked electric light 
bulb, five Turkish girls sat squarely in a row on upri^t chain. Their 
plump squai forms, the Turkish Delight of today, were clothed in 
varying shades of pink and mauve and turquoise, with golden bracelets 
encircling their wrists, and perhaps an onerald-green cardigan flung 
over a shoulder to meet the chill of the evening. One, with an air of 
aophistication, wore in her hair and at other strategic points. 

At the tops of their voices, straight from the throat, they warbled a 
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series of songs, ucucoompuued and in unuon, in the style of tome 
voluptuous, profme Afuezzin. The noise was devcrly tnagniEed, to a 
prodigious extent, by a series of loudspeakers which often gave soeams 
on their own. In the intervals the giib sat stolidly tm their chain, 
giggling a little at the audience, tweeded peasants in caps, drinldng »ki 
or beer, who gazed back at them with expressiem of silent wonder. 
When she felt indmed, a girl would waddle off soge to change her 
dress, reappearing in a pattern of spirals: or another, upholstered in 
cretonne, with a (ff gold teeth, would stand square before the 
microphone, gripping it fitraly with bodi hands lest it escape, crooning 
a sturdy solo, ai^ at its climax removii^ her hands to flap them 
scifily up and down against bet thighs. 

Denizli, rhanlcs to cotton in particular and the McxKlercs rfgime in 
general, was dearly a prosperous peasant town. The musk of the radio 
blared aaoss the nurkM place ftom half-a-dozen difierent shops, selling 
the latest American sets. Amwg ia cot^ted traffic, Land-Rovets 
were beginning to outnumber the painted peannt carts. The bazaar, 
shaded by vines, was festooned with coils of aD sizes of ropa, and 
gaudy stuffs, while the sacks of grain were soil embroidered in the 
tradidonal peasant style. For a few shillings I bot^ht a coin of Nero 
and another of Alexander the Great. But t^ more popular shops were 
filled with pressure lamps, ftney glassware, chromium wristwatebes 
and multi-coloiircd bkydes. For ever blu n de ring their way throu^ 
the crowds were buses bringing peasants, immured in cbesr villages 
for centuries, to this fiibulous centre of dvilization. 

But it was a different centre of dvilization which I had come to see, 
the place which die Turks call Pamukkale, the Cotton Casde, and the 
Greeks and B,omans called HienpoUs. From the train 1 had noticed its 
strange white cli£ 6 —the ‘cottoo ctffi*—fringing the opposite slope of 
the valley. Now I took a car to visit the dry, a watering-place of the 
Romans and of the Kings of Petgamum before them, whi^ stands on 
a limestone tabldaod, jutting out ftom the mountains. Its ruins, domin¬ 
ated by a theatre and built ftom a porous golden stone, Ik spread 
over a wide expanse of grassland, commanding a majestic prospect: the 
Meander plain, the valley of the Lycus, rising in Lyda, Mount Cadmus 
and the mountams of Caria. Their Roman baths and Byzantine basi¬ 
licas, massive in Ka le and design, maintain an affinity of style so dose 
that only a Cross, carved in the keystone of an arch, may disringoish 
profane from sac^. Covering the slope of a hill, beyond the walls, 
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b 1 d****'**! dty of die dead. Its tom 1 >s and urcophagt, one and all. 
have been rudely bunt open and ruthlessly plundered, their doon and 
lids lying strewn over the ground as at some wholcsde Kesurrectiao. 
All b over at Hierapolb, even perhaps the Day of Judgment 
Somewhere, car^ out of the lace of its eroded mountain, u 
Charon's Cavern, the Plutonium. Strabo describes it as d^, but only 
wide eiou^ to admit one man. A wide railing was built round the 
mouth of the cave, which exuded a doud of dark and noxious vapour. 
‘Animals which enter widiin die railing', he recorded, ‘die instandy. 
Even bulls, when brought widiin it, &U diown and are taken out dea.^ 
We have ourselves thrown in sparrows, which immediately £dl down 
lifeless. The who ate eunuchs, enter the endosure with impunity, 

approach even the openir^ or moudi, bend down over it, and descend 
into u to a certain depth, restraining their breath during the time, for 
we peredved by didr countenance signs of some suffocating feel i ng .** 
He ignorance as to whether thb immunity from the cave's 

iQ-dfccts applied to all cunudu, or only to tboae of the temple. The 
Piotonium b mendoned by Kveral classical writers. But only one 
modem traveller claims to have seen it. Thb was Cockerell,* who 
'(bund seveni small buds lying dead near the grotto; and though he 
tried is effects on a fowl for a whole day and without any result, be 
was assured by the inhabitants that it was sometimes fatal to dicir sheep 
and oxen, but that u was not always equally daiq^crous'. Chandler was 
told by a Turk that it was often fatal to goats, and that it was believed 
to be die home of a demon or evil spirb. But be had to leave Hierapolb 
before be could see it. Teder suggests that the cave was a narrow well 
which exuded a carbonic acid gas, heavier than air. 

But it was the water, not dse gas, which made a spa of Hierapolb. 
The phenomenon of the dry b a deep dear pool, gassy banks 
embeUbhed by blushing olcmders. Itt cryscallbie waters reveal depths 
of limpid blues and greens, from whi^ stalactites and ocher such 
gro w tlw anerge with luminous clarity. The silver beads of a spring 
bubble swifoy to the surface, bursting in pins and needles of light to 
form a myriad minute eddies. The drums of fluted columns lie in the 
depths, stiJl of the purest white, while others give form to the banks. 
Within a wooden enclosure a broken scab le^ down into the pool, 
seeming to promise the bather a cool relief from the burning rays of 

> Book Xni. The Galli woe the Priess of Cybde. 

* Quoted ij Leake. «p. dt. 
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the suQ. Two brovm boys wete now splashing in it, diving from a 
fragment of Roman comke. But the water around them was steaming 
gently. Dangling a foot in it, I found that it was hot, not cold. 

Overftowing widi exuberance, it runs this way and dut, now as 
white at milk but still as dear at water, over the whitening earth and 
into a network of runnels, built up above it as though wi^ conaete. 
But the steaming water itself hat built transmuting everything 
into stone at it runs, The process, as of tome cement factory managed 
by nature, is swift Reeds and plants in its path turned, as I watched, 
to a glutinous substance which would soon petrify, fading in colour to 
a pales stonier green. In innumerable channds the water racea over die 
divide, 300 ft down, which it has been forming for centuries and 
still forms incessantly: a hot white stone cascade, streaked boldly with 
the browns and greens and yellows of the earth and the vegetadoo 
which it has engulfed and encrusted in its flow. Each channd and pool 
Amgs up walls, like iayen of paralysed waves, above, below and bdbre 
it giving to the predpice, as they harden, a convex bone structure of 
giant cooceocric ribs and styBz^ limbs. The andents ascribed thu 
phenomenon to die aetkn of the moon, visiting Endymion as he lay 
asleep by his herds and causing them to spill their milk around. The 
modems ascribe it rather to the action of carbonic add gas on caldnm 
salts, which, at the gas evaporates, deposit themselves as an alkaline 
crust on all they toudi. The water it so soft that it cleans the bands 
without soap. Apart from its medicinal virtues, the Romans found it 
usefol for dyeing die rich wools of die neighboutfaood, particularly in 
the purple: and indeed ndgbbouting waters dyed even the sheep 
which drank from dicni. 

Today the villagers, living at die foot of the chlT, harness it to build 
walls and conduiB for th^ cooon-frelds, thus giving a new sig* 
nihcance to the Pamukkale. The verandahs of thdr houses look 
out on to the strange bleached steaming landscape, as on to an un¬ 
familiar planet. In cofiM-diop an ^ man ask^ me the tune, then 
showed me proudly a gold American watch, wearing it upside down 
on his wrist to adodre the works, since the dial meant nothing to him. 
It was a far cry from this somnolent village to the Hierapolis of the 
andents, to the spring festivals when multitudes thronged to the sane* 
tuary of Astarte. ‘\Plule the flutes played, the drums beat, and the 
eunuch priests slashed themselves with Uves, the religious excitement 
gradually spread tike a wave among the crowd ofonlookm, and many 
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a ooc did dutiA^ucfa belittle thought to do when he came as a holiday 
tpecator to the festival. For man a&cr man, his veins throbbing with 
the music, his eyes tsdnatcd by the si^t of the streaming blood, flung 
hti garments &om him, leaped forth with a shout and seizing one of the 
swords which stood ready for the purpooc, castrated himself on the 
spot Then be ran throu^ the dry, holding the bloody pieces in his 
hand, till he threw them into one of the housa which he passed in his 
mad career. The household dius honoured had to furnish him with a 
suit of female attire and female ornaments, whidj he wore for the rest 
of his life. When the tumult of emodoD had subsided, and the nun 
had come to hinudf again, the irrevocable saoriflee must often have 
been followed by passionate sorrow and lifdong r^ret. ^ 

* * * 

I drove aooss die valley to the stony hillside, where Laodic ca 
stood. A dty which thin^ on the iComan clothing trade, and 
later a r bri i t”" see, it is today a desolate placo~as iade^ travellcn 
have observed. Wbder describ^ it as 'utterly destroyed and forsaken 
of nun, an habitadon only for Wolves, Foxes and C h a c als, a Den of 
Dragons, Snakes and Vipen'. For did not the Lord warn the Laodi- 
esans: ‘fiecauK thou art lukewarm, and ndthcr hoc or cold, 1 will spew 
thee out of my mouth?' * Hamilton wrote that 'nothing can exceed 
the and melancholy appearance of the dte’, while Fellows 

found it deserted, but for a hundr^ eagles afoer the hones of a ca m e l , 
and cutters of gravestona quarrying from dte temple. 

Since the dotruedon of the dty no village hat taken its place. But 
I did not find the site entirely deserted. A peasant was trying inde- 
fodgably to plough up Laodicca, with its massive ruined stadium, and 
there were traces of stubble where be had harvested a wheat crop. But 
it was hard ungraiefiil land, strewn in profiisioa with the rubble and 
sherds and Klafirfning stones of the dty. Mounds and terraces de£ed 
the plough, because of the buildings which sdll lay buried bcneadi 
them, and as he laboured the ploughman was fix ever unearthing a 
Roman coin, a fngment of pottery, a boulder which proved to be the 
>imh of a goddess—small consolation for the sparseness of hb wheat 
crop. An amphitheatre of mountains framed the stony ploughland, 
tbdr forms on the one hand stylized in a dark silhouette against a pale 

* Sir Jana Fiwr. TVCsUm Loodos; lOaa. 

* Revehtioa iil, 16. 
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craasparent sky, oa the other soil lit in their lutunl tooes by the slowly 
decli^g son. The eroded foodsiUs, hard in their folds but soft in rh<»ir 
shadows, fell arotmd their fUnks into the (mile where the 
poplars of autumn stood guard over the oops of the Laodicean second 
spring. 

* * * 

The source of the Meander is at Dinar, a country town with painted 
houses and streets all gay with io waters. Here, having tunneled its 
way ftom a lake, duoogh a mountain, it bursts forth from the rock to 
start its sinuous career as a river. Close to these head^waters, where 
already die Meander has made a broad rich valley between the moun¬ 
tains, and where its marshes today are being canalized over the land 
and back into the main stream, is the village of (jSvril whose mud- 
brick bouses have spaaoui verandahs and fretted doon and cup¬ 
boards. Neat it, at Bcyfcsultan, by a crossing of the river on an andent 
tnde route, a dry has been found, which is the centre of an unknown 
dvUizatioa. It contains a palace built bte in the fifteen century B.c and 
burnt down early in the fourteendu It was a home of the Aizawa, a 
people who seem to have held the mountains and valleys of south-west 
Asia Minor, while the Hitdtes held dte pbteau, and to have rivalled the 
Himtes in military power, if not in cultural devdopmenc They were 
a people in diplomatic reUdons with Egypt, a people moreover in con¬ 
tact, probably hostile, with the Mycenaeant who held Miletus and 
with the Minoacs of Crete. Bey^esultan is now being excavated by 
Mr. Seton Lloyd, Director of the British Instkute of Archaeology at 
Ankara, who carries on the traditiom established by a long Hae of 
British archaeologists in Turkey, and who has made valuable dis¬ 
coveries in a variety of fields. The dry may well provide a missmg 
linV between the peoples of the Aegean, in the late Bronze Age, and 
die peoples of the Anatolian interior. Mr. Lloyd associates the Amwa 
with the great Indo-European mlgradoos of the second milleanium 
8 .C., whi^ also populat^ Troy and perhaps even Greece. The 
Gteds could thus be of Anatolian, not Balkan otign. It is a tempting 
theory.' 

* Hm excavations are described by Mr. Uoyd in TV 7 ^ of Jwe lo sod 04, 
July 6 , September aj, tpM. vtd January ap and November s6,1915. 
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The Henmii ytlley—StirJit mi its Temple—Mmasa mi 
itt Mosjue^Th Weeping CoHesf—Aj^ik—Pergatimm 
mi Us Termes—The Origins oj Permanent — A Hellmssk 
Spa 

T bb RiBMUs BtVBK outdies (bc Meinder, running pmUel and 
to the north of it &om the hi^Uands of Lydia, down into die 
Gulf Irmir. Here, leaving the train at a wayndc station, I 
walked a oiik across the fields to the ruins of Sardb, lying at the foot 
of Mount Tiaolui. A prosperous dty from die days of Croesm until die 
days of St Paul, a key point, conuncrdal and soategic, on the Royal 
Rj^ from die Aegean across Asia, it bore the we^t like Laodicca of 
Apocalyptic Censure; ‘Thou hast a name that thou livest, and thou art 
d^ ... If therefore thou shalt not watch, I will come as a thief and 
dwu shalt not know what hour 1 will come upon diee.’ * Wbeler was 
not surprised to frnd Sardis *a nest of worse than beggars’. Arundell 
asked, where were die churches of the Christians? ’The tumuli beyond 
(heHcrmus reply,“All Dead!'’,sufrenQg theinflktiem of the threatened 
jodgmeDt of God, for abuse of dieir privileges. Let die unbdiever thgn 
be asked, b there no truth in ptoph^, no reality in rehgioa?* 
Croesus drew hb gold from the river of Sardb, the Pactolus, which 
tan dtrou^ the market-place. The Romans, when the gold was 
worked ou^ took dye from its madder and wool from its sheep, 
weaving carpets as the Persians bad dome before diem. Today the city, 
co nde mn ed by the Prophet, abandoned by man, has nettber riches nor 
carpeo. But die golden lights of the plateau sdll bathe its runs, lying 
an^ die rose-coloured folds of a soft eroded landscape. Above it, 
beyond a Byzantine acropolu, rise the slopes of Mount Tmolus, still 
dark widi oak and pine. Beside it tuns die Pactolus, its alluvial waters 
* Revebttoo tU, a. 
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sdU bumubed u (hougb with tlie gold dust, its bouidm weathered and 
polished, dark as nuggets. Tune moreover hat gilded the two sur¬ 
viving coUmuis of the temple of Cybele, the Mother Goddess of 
Lydia. looie attd unfluted, they ttill smnd serenely amid fallen drums 
and the blackened stones of an architrave, with a tmall Byxantmc 
chapd sheltering boieath them. Three more columns, according to 
Cockerell, were thrown down by the Turks, 'For the sake of the gold 
which diey expected to find in the joints*. The earlier temple was burnt 
during the Ionian revolt, togedier probably with all that remained of 
the c^tal of Croestts, and it was to avenge the temple's destruction 
that Darios invaded Attica to fight the battle of Marathon. 

Sardis had fUlen to the Persians, in die first place, largely because 
the hones of Croesus could not endure the irnfamiliar si^t or smell of 
the Persian camels. The Persians nude gudens here and. accotdii^ to 
Xenophon, the Great King Artaxerxes used to work in them with his 
own royal hands. There is indeed a flavour of the gardens of the 
Persian plateau in the golden planes, shading the banks of the river, and 
in the rote-pink toil threaded with yellowing vina and orriiards. The 
practical Turkish peasants, having harvested their oop, were now 
busily damping the muring straw in it, and paddng it, like mud- 
brick sheeting, into timbered fiamo on sound foundations of stone. In 
diis manner they built themselves bouies before die winter set in. 

* * * 

The train took me back to Manisa. a dty where, for the first dme in 
these lands, the traveller begins to sense the fiavour of the Otto 

man Empire. As Magnesia, it was a batdefidd where the Romans 
defeated Antiodius the Great, driving him once and fi>r all beyond the 
Taurus, and thus wimung the Empire of the East. But it survives rather 
as Manisa, an altetnadve capital to Bursa and Adrianople of the early 
Ottoman It was to the soft caressing atmosphere of Manisa, 

warmed by the sunlight and cooled by t^ breezes of the lower 
Hermui vJley, that Murad U, bring of power and war, came in 1444 
to live a life recondling mystical lefiecboo with sensuous ease and 
enjoyment Surdy the 0^ sovereign in history voluntarily to abdicate 
and return to power twice over, be renounced the thxooe in favour of 
his second son, on the lamented death of his fint The son proving too 
young, at rise age of fo urteen , to deal with his Chnstun enemies, 
Murad returned to defeat them at the Battle of Vama, retired again to 
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ManiUt but rcturaed once more to crush a rcvdt of the Janissaries, 
and died ‘in harness', fighting the Hungarians. 

the slopes of Mount Olympus at Bursa, the slopes of Mount 
Sipylus, here at Manisa, nourish gardexu and orchards looking down 
over tlK broad abundant plain; and from among their trees rise the 
pencilled minarets, which describe the Ottoman skyline. Mania is a 
miniature Bur». The mosque built by the Seljuk conqueron b indeed 
massive enough, austere in style and incorporating the columns and 
odxr architectural rdia of a large Byzantine church: for Manisa, 
ditring the Ladn occupation of Corutandnoplc, was for some twenty 
yean capital of die Byzantine Empire. The Ottoman Turks finally 
secured the city after tlK departure of Tamurlane, who used it to store 
hb accumulated spoib from Sardb and elsewhere. Their authority was 
disturbed only in the fifteenth century by the rebellion of a left-wing 
dervish finadc, Bcdz<d-Din, who preached die doctrine of Poverty. 
Equality, and Common Ownership of property, and was defeated by 
Murad at the age of twelve—hu first military victory. Hardly a trace 
remains of Murad’s palace, whose gardens rivalled those of Bursa, or 
of the tombs where hb ^oiily were buried. The main buildings whidi 
survive at Manisa are the work of the sixtecoth-cenmry Sultan 
Murad tn—two mosques, a medrusr, a domed building transformed into 
a museum. They lack the scale of the mosques at Bursa but, with their 
coloured dies and ddkate brickwork and fretted sc^ed-glass win¬ 
dows, they achieve a similar refinement of style. As I walked among 
them, in the afternoon sunlight, die planes shed golden leaves into 
courtyards all bri^t widi the autumn crocus. Materially Manisa 
afforded little to the traveller. The inn wu clean, but its bedroonu 
had doors of glass, admitting a flood of light from the landing. I 
searched in vain for a resaurane, and finally found consolation in a 
wine shop, where the Turks of Manisa were drinking away like 
Greeks. 

Next morning I walked for a mile or so along the road to dK nordi 
of the dty, beneath the slopes of Mount Sipylus. Here 1 expected to 
find Niobe, in stone. For dm was the mountain whence Tantalus, 
dbpleasing the gods, was Aung down to hb death and eternal torment, 
thindng for ever in a lake whose waters receded when he tried to 
drink them. It is a legend inspired or at least enhanced by the earth¬ 
quakes which afflicted the region, engulfing the Lydian dty of Sipylus 
where Tantalus reigned, and turning its marshes into lal^ Om of 
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The Weeding Niffbe 

them, as Strabo remaiks, destroyed Ma^csia in the reign of Tiberius.* 
Niobc, the dau^Ccr of Tantalus, met with tiiniUr tnislbttuncs, being 
turned to stone on Mount Sipylus, aiW the massacre of all her children 
by the gods, her effigy continuing, in season, to shed tears. ‘And now’, 
wrote Homer, ‘she sonds antong the oags in dse untrodden hilts of 
Sipylus, where people uy the Nymphs, when they have been dandng 
on the banks of Achclous, lay thcnuclves down to sleep. There Niobe, 
in marble, broods on the dcsobdon chat the gods dealt out to her.’ * 
Presently I came to a once doubtless a nursb, such as engulfed 
the city. DOW ddily harnessed to serve as a reservoir. Above it. looking 
down on the road from a cliRsidc, the weeping woiiun sits. Originally 
she was thought to be an illusion, a freak of nature. Pausanias ‘uw only 
the rock and prcdpicc; nothing whatever which resembled a woman, 
either weeping, or in any other posture; but if you stood at a dtstanet, 
you would fancy that you bchdd a wonun in an atdtudc of gri^ and 
in tcan’.* Chandler deeribes her as ‘an effect of a certain portion of 
light and shade on a certain pan of Sipylos, perceivable at a par^lar 
point of view'. Neither can ^ve sealed the cUffside. Chxsbull, doing so 
in the eighteendi century, describes bet accurately; * AnmdcU stata 
that ‘Mr. McFarlanc was mote adventurous than Dr. ChishuU, assd 
measured the lady’s figure'. Van Lennep’s Greek guide told him; ‘There 
is a tradidon that this statue was once a woman, and her children were 
killed, and she wept so that God changed her to stone. 'They say her 
tears make a pond down there, and still keep it full.* He added that, 
while the English were bdldisig the railway, they stood at the outer 
rock, and fired with ball at the &cc of the sutuc. ‘Mote likelycom¬ 
ments Van LcMcp, ‘they were Turks.’* 

'Niobe' is in fact Cybele, the Mother Goddess of Asia Minor, 
sculpted in bas-triicf in a niche in the diff-sidc by the Hitdtei. For 
more than two thousand yean, the wind and the ram and the sun have 
worn away at bet limestone limbs and features, restoring her, in aspect, 
to the source from which she came; a goddess fa s h io ru d not by nsan 
but by nature, an Ofssnic, living element in the womb of the rock. 
Stylized in form, colossal in scale, she sits, with hunched bead and 
shouldcn and abundant loins, brooding eternally down over the ffanb 

* Cngr^r. Book Xllt. * tlUd. Book XXtV. (Penguin tnnduion.) 

■ Oestriptim ^Crmv. Book L 

• Rev. Edward ChiskuU. Twrir (n Turkry. London: 1747. 

» H. J. Van Lennep. Tnvth to Uttk-hutm Parti tf Atk hCim. London: ilTa 
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of the mouotam to the pUin and the bke, ipread at its feet. Van 
Lcnnep, who knew nothing of the Hitdces. draws an analogy between 
the children of Niobe, ‘struck down to Earth, slain by Phoebus and 
Diana’ and the rocks which the actioti of the elements has detached 
from dK di£ide, strewing them over the ground beneath it. ‘Tears’ 
do in any case pour down the face and the robes of the statue: two 
streams of moisture, seeping down after the rain &om the rock of 
Tantahis, poised above it, and disfiguring the golden stone widi long 
black stre^ 


* * * 

The last of the great Aegean cities is Pergamum—the Bc^nu of the 
Turks. I came to U fine from dse North, leaving the mail-boat at 
Ayvalik, where the sombre narrows of the Dardanelles open out into 
the radiant expanse of a southern Sea. Bounded on the horizon by the 
sun-baked shores of the island of Lesbos, approached by a channel no 
wider than an arterial road, Ayvalik is a nitural harbour, its green 
seas locked by tawny islands and ochre lands. A mediaeval cude, 
posted on a headland, protects it A ruined monastery on an island, 
a diurd) on aJiothcr, proclaim it a port till btely Greek, and there 
is a clean Grcdc air about its cobbled streets and colour-washed 
houKs. 

The caQ where 1 awaited the bus was bright with trappings of 
copper and brass, and the gear of the pipes, arrayed in rows on the 
shelves, was neatly coiled and polished. Faded photographs of Greek 
actresses in the fehions of the nineties, perching vases on thiidr shouldccs, 
flanked the sterner effigy of Atatdrk in (U 1 evening dress. Gas lamps, 
with petals of frosted glass, shone down on an opulent nineteenth- 
century clock; on a white carved waihscand, its taps adorned with a 
bran star and crescent: on an elaborate gilt mirror, crowned by a 
mythical winged beast, whidi bent over as though seeking its reflection 
in the glass. The Greek taste of the period had penetrat^ even to the 
mosque, whose columns and prsycr-nkhc were painted in degane 
marble mmpt Fceil. Greek vigour, moreover, seemed to the 

Turks who sat around me. There was a babble of voices and a sharper 
rhythm in the slap of the tric-tnc men on the board. One of the 
players, commcrcidly-mindcd, offered me an English sovereign for 
the priceof fbrty^five Turkish pounds.' Negotiadons were interrupted 
> About £s Ida. 
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by the amval of tny bus, which took me bland over the blue hills to 
Bergama. 

* * * 

Pergamum was not merely • dey but a Idngdom. Its dynasty was 
founded by a eunuch, Philcoerus. Alexander's general, Lysimachus, 
had used it as a (bttrcsi m which to hoard the spoUs of hii wan against 
the Persians, Icavbg the misted Philetacnis to guard diem. But his 
wife offended the eunuch, who ninied agaiiut him, seized the spoils, 
and reigned on the proceeds for twenty years as an itsdependent prbee, 
m pea^ul alliance with his ndghboun. At his death the prindpalicy 
pa»ed to his nephew, whoK couib and successor, Attalus, proebinwd 
himself Kbg after a rctoundbg victory against the Galatiara. The 
Attalids held and expanded tlseir Idngdom through an astute policy of 
alliances with the Romans, to wdtoin after 150 years they finally bc> 
<}ucachcd it They rivalled b power the Seleudds and Ptolemies, and 
their city won renown as a centre of art and culture. Ptolemy, jealous 
of its library as a rival to that of Alexandria, prohibited the export of 
papyrus from ^ypt. So Pergamum evolved instead a superior form of 
parchment (perfemenftnn) from the skbs of its herds, thus bcconung, as 
Dallaway remarks, a place ‘where literaciirc was preserved, by writing, 
from the uncertamey and fluctuation of oral tradition*. Parchment was 
eventually recognized by Rome, in preference to papyrus, as being 
more easily ptoduced, more durable, and ‘more likely to assure the 
immorealicy of the texts*.* But the Ptolemies won m the end. The 
library of Pcrgamunv-><)c at Icatt two hundred diottsand of its volumes 
—was given by Antony to Cleopatra when one of the libraries of 
Alexandria was burnt. 

Pergamum is a city built on a mountain, a tomring crag, between 
two streams N^cb served the city, m its early days, for defence. But it 
is a classicized crag. The Creeks who creat^ Pergamum scorned to 
build vertically, foUowbg the irregular contoun of their slope, as a 
Romantic or a mediaeval age might have done. Instead, with infinite 
drill and labour, they built horizontally, tambg and fUaenmg the rode 
to impose upon it a classical sequence of ordeted courts and terraces. 
Pergamum is a mountain transformed bto a monument. Layer above 
layer it rises, converting slopes into stairways, cr^ mto buttresses 
bto walls, contriving at each st^ to create a prospea of paved, 
level spares and butldbgs of ample sc^. 

' Xiiraaea. tf. tit. 



At the fooc of the rock stand the towering rums of an immoiK 
with two rotundas, traditionally a Christian church, but 
evidently a Roman place of worship, or perhaps Roman baths before 
it Above it along tie hne of the city’s four great terracet stretches the 
ofere, with relks of pavement and of shops behind a severe, rectangular 
Doric colonnade. Insaiptions have survived here, reguladoos as to 
policing of tbc streett the upkeep of buildings, the control of exchange 
and commerce. 

Today humanity survives only in fragments of marble, strewn hap« 
hazard over the site. Amid the drums of columns lie the broken limbs 
of statuet a pile of Innds and feet a stout pair of buttoclu, a sin^e toe 
in a sandal, a hand holding the tasaels of a robe. From the market four 
roadt meeting in a aescent lead steeply to dilTcrcni parts of the town. 
The main street mounts in a scatdy curve, paved with broad slabs of 
stone, Hanked by a massive Greek wall, to a rounded gateway and the 
resnains of a fountain, some eighty feet long, where water once gushed 
from a procession of taps for the refreshment of the dty and its people. 
Throu^ the gateway a long covered stairway, with a smooth and 
mottarless barrel-vault, leads upwards, an architectural rarity, perhaps 
inspired by the East, since the Greeks in the second century did not 
oMmally vault chdr buildings.* 

It emerges on to a terrace like a great universicy campus, the site, at 
three different levels, of three gymnasia, as it were primary, secondary 
and undergraduate. Their rooms give on to long arcades, Doric in 
Greek dmes, Corindiian in Roman, forming three sides of the spacious 
qoadran^c. There b an Odeon, like a small Shddonian Theatre. There 
arc Roman baths on an ostentatious scale with variout gradations of 
rooms, from cool to hoc, a fumace>room to heat them and an elabw- 
ate system of plumbing. There b a Greek bath, simpler and more 
austere, built in a style renunbeent of a Byzandne church, in wash¬ 
room fumisbed with rows of marble basins. There are rooms where 
the youths stripped and oiled for their sports and, stretching under 
cover beneath them, a racetrack more thw two hundred yar^ long. 
There b a wall where, in schoolboy fashion, the pupils have scratched 
their names. 

The upper terrace of the mountain city b devoted to its temples. 
Two smooth columns, with locos capital^ lead the way into a long 
avenue, terraced out of the difTside and lined widi tiers c^scats. Ac die 
* Sortiatix. cp. at. 
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end a snuU portico of fluted coluiniu eiuhrines the attar of Dcmetcr, 
who presided here, in the shadow of the mountain, orcr Elcusiniaa 
mysteries. Here too, around the sununit, be the marble ttoocs—the 
cornices and capitals, the scrolls and garlands—«f thrincs where 
Dionysus and Athena, Cancalla and Trajan were honoured. CrowiiB^ 
all, in the centre of a great coloniuded pbtfonn, stood the altar ^ 
Zeus from whose monumental ruins a angle pine-tree grows. No con¬ 
temporary writer has described it, though Pautanias maiDoas, at 
Olympia, 'an altar of Zeus resembling that which exists at Pcrgamuni'.^ 
But it was uncardicd in the nineteenth century by German archaeo¬ 
logists, a vast Ionic strucnire, or complex of structures, whose exuber¬ 
ant niythol^cal fneacs—now in Berlin—rank among the wonders of 
the Hellenistic world. 

A library building survives at Pergamum, perched high on the rock, 
giving out on to a terrace where readers co^d take the air. A house 
survives, die home of Analus, a rich patrician, handy in size and elegant 
in taste. Its rooms, with cellars and badu beneath them, open on to a 
courtyard, cmbdliihcd with busts and fountains and enjoying a fine 
view of the valley bcncadt Their floors arc paved with bri^c mosaic, 
their walls painted with murals, Pompeian in style, with sprays of 
flowers suggesting the bter tulip designs of the Turks. InscHpdou 
record the good &rc and good wine ^pensed by die host, and his 
respect fist the goddess ^bclc. But the outstanding architectural 
achievement of Pergamum u the theatre. The stage b b^t out from a 
precipitous slope on an artifidal terrace, reinforced with buttresses, a 
shallow semi-orcie, with an abrupt drop down to the valley behind it. 
In the floor of the built-up Roman proscenium holes survive at 
regubr intervals, made to hold the portable wooden structure which 
served the early Greeks as a scene. Before it the auditorium rhes, sheer 
at a scree, up the fiice of the mountain, eighty steep rosvs of teats, 
stepped up to a height above the stage of a hundred and thirty 
feet. 

From here I looked out over a lonely landscape of dred uwny hilb, 
awaidng the relief of the first rains of svintet. Right beneath me the 
two streams of Pergamum met. then wound on together in a dull 
gleam of silver, through the russet-roofed, blue-washed dty of Ber- 
gama, and across a dcdccatcd plain towards the sea. I dimW down 
and accou to the 'spa' of Aesculapius, where the river’s curadvc waten 
’Drxriplitn ^Cftter. Book VI. 
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aunocd a lai^ astembly of ciasskal invalids. It was a Pergamuni 4 es- 
Baim, where they bathed and tQn>ba(hcd, listened to nutic, had their 
dreams interpreted, recetred drugs and submitted to surgical oper¬ 
ations at die hands of the priests. Here is the temple of the God of 
Medidne, with a tow of sloider I«uc columns, a small theatre, lately 
restored by the Turks, and a number of underground offices, built for 
the convenience of visitors. One of diese is a well-built Hellenistic 
privy. 
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TROAS 

SinouU at Callipali-^Amtt to (^imaJeleaic—nt Miumg 
fVaHel^TluPiai»so/Tfay~~iyl^All IVinAsMttt—On 
iht Banks »f the Stamamkr—AthiHet njiJ the Aiaatt — Ta 
Ulanhul 

T hs ctTT Of ritOY stuids at die head of the A^ean. within the 
ihadow of the Datdanella. Clow to Chaiuk, now (panakkale. it 
commands a viul area of naval defence, and is thus a hard place 
to visit. No fMcigncr, without permission from the Turkish Cabmet, 
may approach ^anakkalc from inbnd; all must come by sea, moreover 
armed with pennies for the Troad from the naval authorities. My first 
attempt to reach Troy was a failure. On arrival at yanakkalc from 
Istanbul 1 was informed that my pennit covered only the town itself, 
not the surrounding country where the ruined city stands. So I con- 
dnued on my journey. A month or so Utcr I made a second attempt, 
dtis dme, I hoped, with the necessary authority behind me. 

All day long we pitched uncomfortably across a grey Sea of Mar¬ 
mara. After darh we reached the shelter of the Straits, drawing into 
Geliboln, once Gallipoli, where a castle loomed over a miniature 
harbour, doiely pac)^ with ftshiug-boats. My boat drew alongside a 
modem quay beyond it. Learning chat she was to stay here for an hour, 
I went ashore, to stretch my legs in the village. It offered me liede, 
and after a stroll and a cup of coffee. I rettimed eo the quay. It seemed 
strangely MeaV and deserted and it was a moment before I realoed 
why. T^ boat had gone, half-an-hour before her dme. Bewildered, I 
returned to the coffcc-shop wondering what to do next AQ my be- 
longings had gone with boat iiiduding a wallet, too fat for the 
pocket containing passport money, and, more vital, all the notes of 
a four months' journey. 

An English-speaking Turk, in some kind of uniform, came to my 
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rescue. He was, he explained, the interpreter to a group of American 
ofitcen, attached to the Mavy nearby. He cook me to the p^ce who 
looked solemn. They oepUtned that 1 had no right to be here, in the 
closed naval area of Geii^lu, and requested me, politely but urgently, 
to leave. Very well; but how was I to do so? No boat was due, Irom 
either direction, for another three days. I could not proceed by land, 
since the western shores of the Gclibolu peninsula were strictly barred 
to forcignen. To hire a motor-boat, to take me across, would cost 
money, and I had none. Meanwhile, I su^csted that an attempt should 
be to put my baggage ashore, at ^^anakkale, where the boat 
wotild soon lx arriving. The police became busy. They scot a celegram 
to (Panakkalc. They finally got through on die telephone, and with 
much shouting, which seemed to be inaudible in (^anakkale, left some 
insmictions. llwn a police sergeant conducted me, under police arrest, 
to an airless room, containing three bard beds, at an inn. Please, were 
his words, would 1 leave in die momitig? I would do my best 

He awoke me in the morning. Please, he repeated solemnly, would 
I now leave? I had no permission to be here. Willingly. I replied, but 
how? He looked nonfdussed. Then he went off to telephone ooce more 
to Qanakkale. This time a message came back from the Vtdi in person. 
I was audkorized to proceed by bus, through the forbidden area on the 
European side of the Svaits, to Embat, whence the ferry would take 
me across to Qanakkalc. Meanwhile my baggage bad b^ removed 
from the boat and was safely in his haiuk Tension relaxed. The police 
sergeant went so far as to smile, and we drank coffee together. The 
interpreter took me to call on an Amencan officer, who treated me to a 
can of beer, and invited me with a hint of nostalgia in his voice to 
visit him in South Carolina. 

The bus bore me away into the prohibited area along the European 
shore of the Straits, t kept my eyes open, but saw nothing I should not 
see, only an undulating landscape of moorland and plough, beneath 
frowning wooded hills. The force of the prevailing sea-winds smooched 
and rounded the brushwood as water rounds a stone; the trees leant 
away it, dicir branches recoiling into patterns of a tortured sym¬ 
metry. The Straits eddied rcsdessly baieath sullen grey clouds which 
suddenly parted, releasing a sunbeam to illuminate the waves with a 
malignant gleam. We were approaching the narrows, between Sestos 
and Abydos, masked by a Turkish castle on either side. The landscape 
opposite was so similar chat the Hcllesponc seemed snerdy an aeddencal 
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fissiirc in the land, and it was hard to sec it as the golf between two 
continents. It was the site nevertheless of histone crossings: where 
Xerxes built hb bridge of 674 rafts, to invade Greece; where the 
Onoman Turks first planted the crescent in Europe; where the army of 
Alexander first set foot in Asia. Lcandcr had swum across here many 
dnKS, CO meet Hero, until ’wave it driven on wave, the sea is mount* 
ing high; the waves seem to mingle with the douds; the winds roar 
from every quarter**—and he was swept up lifeless at her feet, to be 
jouted by her in death. Lord Byron, emuhting him, swam across in 
sixty-five minutes, but found no Hero awaidng him. Held up for some 
wcdcs on his voyage from Smyrna to Consondno{^. Ik lived at 
Abydos in a house bcneadi an inuncnvorial elm, both of which suit 
survive. Tfie Turks point out the place to foreigners, expressing regrets 
only that the bad lord was no Moslem—then he would Itavc been 
better. 

Ac die ferry 1 was greeted in English by a Cypriot shopkeeper. He 
had come over to Gallipoli with a mule unit from Cyprus, during the 
First World War, and had stayed on after it. He showed me OQ to the 
boat, whidi bounced me across the waves to <panakkalc, a port with a 
clean and windswept Nordic air. A police ofiker received me and took 
me at once to the stadon, where my belongings, retrieved from tbe 
boat, were carefully laid out and lis^ for my identification. But the 
wallet, widi all that I valued, was missing. I expressed concern, which 
was edioed by the police olTiccf. Then I remembered that, when I left 
the boat, 1 had as a prccaudon swept a curtain over die wallet on the 
seat where it lay: it might thus have escaped notice. The Chief of 
Police reassured me, telephoned at once to die then put an urgent 
call for him chroi^h to the t^dli of lunir, where the boat should at 
that moment be arriving. Resigning mysdf to tome further hours, if 
not days of atuciecy, I proceed^ to the house of an Ei^Ushman, the 
curator of die Gallipoli war cemeteries, who lived in Qanakkale and 
had invited me to stay. Imagining the almost impotable burden of 
wridng a book about Turkey widiout notes, I found it hard to con- 
centrate on his amiable conversanon. But within halfon-hour there 
was a rap at die door. A police sergeant was outside. He saluted, and 
informed me that my waUct, with all it contained, was in the hands 
of the police at Izmir. Would I kindly advise the Vali wh^ should 
be done widi it? Noe for nodiing bad I sensed a Nordic atmosphere, 
* ApoUociona, «}uoced by Ximiim. tf. ri>. 
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as ] tossed across the HdlesponL 1 blessed amenities rare in the 
Mediterranean, an hooest ship's crew, an etTidenc police force, lidp> 
fill ofidaldom, a telepbone service which worked. Thenceforwa^ 
Atatiirk’s stem portrait, in the government offices, took cm a new 
and more personal significance. 

The people of t^anakkak, my host assured me, were especially 
honest. At this season there was some thieving of warm doches, as a 
precaution against the winter dimate. Otherwise aime was rare. A 
prison sentence was unpopular in the family, since the prisoner had to 
be supplied with food from home. The honesty of the ship’s crews was 
never^css remarkable, since they were poorly paid and lived largdy 
on their dps. The police were concerned largely with the search for 
spies. Only a few days ago they had rounds up seven Bulgarians, 
cau^ without passports. My host had a large house on the front, solid 
with English comfort But since his wife was in England, we ate our 
meals in a local restaurant enjoying the excellent fresh fish of the 
Straits, in which the Greeks sdll traded, their caiques coming fredy 
into the harbour to load. RcUdoos between Greek and Turk were 
better here than in die Soudt The Jews also were respected, fulfilling 
their fimetioau in the community as tailors, and earning a reputadoo 
for good manners. They had amassed gold in the past selling lengths 
of doth for necklaces. Now, for some reason, they preferred banknotes. 
When DaHaway went there the Bridsli Consul was a Jew, with a 
'truly pamardial house’ containing ’four married couples with 
five generadms tmder the same roof, through whom the same 
countenance is transmitted with striking resemblance, apedally by 
females’. 

My host was an excellent companion, popular with the Turks, 
well-informed as to their lives and customs. Together we drank the 
excellent wine from Tenedos, the island just off ^ Straits, which still 
has a Turco-Grcck population: a dry vintage for my taste, a sweet one, 
resembling Madeira, for that of die Turks, who drank it to keep warm 
in the winter. They drank moderately. My host quoted me of their 
adages: ‘One glass nukes a sheep, two glasses make a lion, three 
glasses make a monkey.' As vw ate be quoted another about the onion: 
'For breakfiut, cat it yourself; for lunch, give it to a friend; for dinner, 
give it to an eivcmy.’ More macabre were tales of his experiences, col¬ 
lecting bodies for burial after the First World War, along die line of 
the Baghdad Railway. They were war prisonen from Kut who had 
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died on the journey, dxa* bones still lying, ten yews Uta, in the tunneb 
where their corpses had been dumped from the trains. 

Next morning wo hired a car to drive, in the omipany of a polio 
snan, to ^ Naked Village, vdKrc Troy once was. The road 

wound upwards through dust-gold oak trees, scattered tidily over the 
dark red ploughland. Their acorns enrich eke people of the Troad who 
sell them for the tnanufKOirc of itiL We reached the top of a rise and 
there, spread beneath 11 $, was the deep-soiled land of Troy. T could 
scarcely control my emodon', wrote Schlicmano, ‘when 1 saw the 
tremendotu plain of Troy spread out before me, a scene that had 
haunted my earliest cliildhood dreams.’* With the flair and intuition of 
the amateur, he immcdiaidy placed the site of Troy here on the mound 
of Hissarlik, and not, as his predecessors had believed, on the snound of 
Bimarba^i, some way inland. With watch in hand be paced the plain, 
backwards and forwards, between the mounds and the sea, re-fighdng 
the battle firom die pages of Homer. Then he began excavations whidi 
proved him riglu. Layer beneath layer, nine successive cities of Troy 
emerged, and among them he identified, as be thought, the Great 
Tower, the Scaean Gate, the palace of Priam, the high city walk of the 
Iliad. He was a thousand yean or so our; this was an older dry. But 
Priam’s was there above it The Troy of Homer was proved no Icgaid. 

Today the ground is strewn on the surface with the rdics of Roman 
Troy; the el^anc masonry, nicely inscribed, of a theatre and baths, 
drawing their water by pipes from Mount Ida. The older and more 
primitive dbes have no such elegance. Rc-ezradon of Troy from the 
warren of moiuidt and foundadons and tunnds, whkh it has now 
become, demands the eye and the faith of die archaeologist But here, 
outliving its ruins, is all its atmosphere. Here, unniistakably, arc the 
steep streets of Ilium, the rough but wcU-buiU walls from which the 
Trojans looked down on the ebb and flow of battle. Closely confined 
by the rock on which it sits, it is a muUer, narro\ver dty than Homer, 
who knew only a later Troy, described and perhaps imagined: in 
modem Kmu it is indeed ha^y more chan a village, its towers and 
walls and high, congested houses piled up above the plain like some 
mountain vUlage of Italy or Greece today. Schliemann calculates that 
it can have held only five thousand inhabitants, with an army of live 
hundred soldiers.* 

* C W. Cemn. (Mi CVatvs mi SdttUn. London: >9Sa. 

* Dr. H- Sefalieniann. Trey mi At R r nw i i u . London: t<? 5 . 
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Ttoy ‘of the broad tcreett’ may be smaller in Hks than in legend; bm 
it is set in the very Ui>dscape which Homer portrayed. Here is the wide 
sweep of the battlefield, with its back to the ocean and to the swift’ 
flowing Hellespont, ftcing byers of hills which rise up in perspective 
to the snow’co v c r ed peak of Mount Ida. WcU-named by Homer 
windy iLum. it is a comer of the world where all winds seem to meet, 
where the sea is constantly ‘darkened by a soundless swell’, waiting, 
like Nestor in hit indeettioD, 'to begin its march dU the wind sets in 
steadily firom one side or the ocher’. The Iliad it indeed an epic of these 
winds and seas, with which the ntariners of Itistory^Achillcs with his 
black ships, the Anzacs with their landing’Craft—have battled to their 
cost. The nordi wusd, following the current at the mouth of the Helle*- 
poot, stirs the swell, the south wind battles against it »o that ‘the great 
waves hiss and arch chetr foaming backs in a never*<»ding processioa'. ^ 
Today the cabn glow of autumn fell on Troy, shedding purple 
lights over the deep brown soil and its splashes of young green pasture. 
The Hellespont by still, shining a luminous blue; the island cones of 
Imbtos and Samoduacc stood up with oansparait clarity from the seas 
beyond it Scekii^ the Scanundcr and die Simois I wall^ down over 
die plain, tovnurds the ridge which broke the west wind’s force, and 
die sands in die Ice of it where the Aebaeans must have beached their 
ships. The Simois has vanisbed, dratned away over the earth in pipes 
and fhaiuiA, to give its wa5te*bnds and marshes a fcrdlicy unknown 
to the Trojans. But the Scamandcr survives, forsaking Ua bed bencadi 
the walls ^ the city to run through the heart of the plain, spreading 
Canals to ri^t and left of it With the growth of culdvadon, the 
thickets of umarisk have gone from the plain, together with the elms 
and the willows and the wild fig tree of Homer. But there arc rushes 
sdll by the grassy banks of the river, where 1 sat for a while in the 
stillness, as Arcs and Athene did when the led him away from the 
battle. An eagle hovered sUendy above me; but them was no ominous, 
blood*rcd snake in his ealorts. Crossed by a long stone footbridge with 
a Turkish hump, the Scamandcr today is a gentle, sluggish stream, its 
silver eddies now dark with the mud of Mount Ida, but twirling and 
foaming with cataracts no longer. 

Hector, issuing his challenge on the field of Troy, foretold the day 
when 'some future traveller, sailing by in his good ship across the win^ 
dark sea, will say: "This b the monument of some warrior of an earlier 
^ Quotaiwns ate from the Penguin trambuoii of the Diai. 
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day who was killed in single combat by illustrious Hector."' Today a 
monument does indeed command the Straits, from a height of a hun* 
dred and twaity feet. But it stands on the coast not of Troy but of 
Thrace, and recalls other battles, those of the First World War. ft is 
the Hellcs memorial to twenty thousand soldiers, missing in the Galls* 
pob campaigns. My hou, who was in charge of the war ceincttxies, 
took me across to them in his motor-boat next day. Even for such an 
expedition he had to apply for a permit, several days in advance. The 
coast of Thrace stretched alicad of us, worn yellow and green like a 
faded length of sun-giit tapestry. A Genoese castle crouched low on the 
water, heart-shaped and pierced hy a recungular tower at in some 
abstract modem design. The grass had grown over the old Turkish 
batteries, as on a cluster of abandoned tombs; the modem defesica of 
the Straits were invisible. 

The winds allowed us to land at V. Beach, opposite the beads of 
Achilles, by the wreck of a landiog-crafe. a rusty memorial as eternal 
at the monument which rote from the cliff-top. A cross on a pedestal, 
built not of marble from the Marmara, like the monuments of the 
Greeks, but of a dull grey stone from the Pasnines, it had a strangely 
muted Nordic look beneath the glowing Aegean bght. Italian masons 
had helped to build it, discoura^ by a journey from Italy without 
wine in a British warship, chiselling the stone neverdieless with graceful 
Rotnan lettering. But the men who Uc here, deep in ‘rich-soiled 
Thrace’, their bones nourishing vigoroiu waves of grass, arc a race 
from the North, foreign to Achacans, Trojans and Tuiks alike. They be 
in gardens of myrde and juniper, rosemary and cypress, die plants of 
the Soudt, but beneath the Iicadstones o( their country, austerely 
carved and lettered. Sailon, soldiers, marinen and merchant seamen of 
the Bridth Empire; Their glory shall not be blotted out... their 
name Uvcdi for evermore’. But the salt of the Aegean is earing its way 
into dw stone of the North, erasing die oudandish names. A few hun¬ 
dred yean hence as litdc may remain, outside the pages of htcrature, of 
the heroes of Gallipoli as of the heroes of Troy. 

* * * 

Before my departure from Qanakkale in the middle of the afternoon, 
the Vali entertained me to a patty at his house. A sophistieated Kali, 
with a westernized wife for b«te$$. he provided codctails with snacks, 
followed by whisky-and-soda. He held the btanbul boat back for an 
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hour, from four M five, diac we might continue to drink—ntfaer to my 
duquiet, u I bad to atdi a train, within a narrow margin of bme, 
next monuiig, and there was a heavy sea running in the Marmara. 
The boot moreover was Htiall. But she rode the waves wtdiouc efibn 
and nude up for lost tune. She was the nuil-hoat firom Imbros, the 
Greek island which the Turks took over with Tenedos, for the defbsce 
of the Straiti, after the First World War. I ulkcd with one of its 
islanders, a Greek storekeeper who knew English but had not spoken 
it for more than thirty years. During the Pint World War he run 
a /-a nrwn on Cape KcUes for the troop*, to profitably, it teemed, chat 
a certain Btititb General bad propheri^ for him a m^onaire't future. 
Only the uddent of becoming TuHdih had prevented the fulfilment 
of ^ prophecy—or so he implied. All the inhabicants of Imbros were 
Greek. Th^ seldom learnt Turkish, obliging the Turks to learn Greek, 
and wished to revert to Greece. But they lud tto contact with the 
modKrland, or even with the neighbouring Grcdc island of Samo- 
thracc. At an island, notse the less, Imbros was self-supporting, import¬ 
ing only groceries, exporting its olive oil. its honey, its tpooges—all but 
its wine, which the inhabitants preferred to drink. 

Wc put in at Sarkdy, on the Thracian coast: a winery port in a land¬ 
scape purpling as though with the increasing cold. Early in die morning 
a iMg serrac^ ridge lay ahead of tu. As we drew closer die light 
transformed it slowly into a ridge of domes and minarets: the archi¬ 
tectural skyline of Istanbul. Meeting the swift race of die Bosporus 
wc rounded Seraglio Point, and drew into the Golden Horn. 
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Isunbul^Tlie RJiytltm of Two —Ufeonthe Botpona 

The Idonds of tlu Piitieto^Sunfims from Hit Pest—The 
Paiaett of the Suttanf—'Monsieur Romo' 

I STANBUL U a claaic example, unusual among dtics, of a luppy 
marriage—between nature and man. land and water are its ek^ 
inaiu: the land resolved into architecture, the water forever 
girding away at it, the two coalescing to create a city instinct with 
space and speed and a liquid clcansmg hght. Its rhythm is in the water, 
in the Bo^orus, racing like a deep salt river between Europe and Asia, 
from a cold sea in the North to a warm sea in the South. Restless with 
vraves which can never break, it thrusts from one side to the other, 
stretching arms around headlands, lapping at mosques and palaces, 
with now a gentle, now a boiscerous attention. All Istanbul is built on 
the sea. It b a dty of windows, craning one above the other for a view 
of it and a smcU of it and a reflection of its light, their panes glinting 
gold as the nin dies away fooin it into the green bilk of Europe beyond. 

Always I have sayed ou the Bosporus, fost in a long nineteenth* 
century its bay-windows overhanging the water like those of 

some su^tantial seaside hotel; bter in a large decaying wooden house 
in an ove^rovm garden beyond it In the palace we would dine on the 
balcony aisd sic for into the niglic, wrapped warmly in darkness, at once 
scirred and lulled by die merged conscdlatiom of hgbts on the water 
and Stan in the sky. Here, relnued from its narrows, bdow the pair of 
curetted watchdog castles once built to defend it foom either shore, the 
Bo^rus runs broad as a scries of lakes. Every minute it b lit by a 
searchlight, foom a penny steamer, sweeping the dark waves like a 
moonbeun from one shore eo another, or by the whbe lamps of a 
fishing-flect, strung low along the water, chugging north%vatds into 
die BUck Sea night. 
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Ftoi» daybreak the hurrying water* arc alive with a galaxy of boat*, 
painted within and without. Barges of all colours, with patched 
billowing sails, lumber across the current up wind. Ivory-white 
launches cut through the surface like swordhsbes. Kowbg boats, 
bright as kinghshm, hover over it, perhaps hshing, perhaps hawking 
peer's wares, or prawns, or com-otv-thc-cob. Ocean linen, sometimes 
front Russia, ride the hsirway with a majestic assurance. The penny 
steamers, punctual to the minute, speed as swiftly as trams from one 
pier to another, then impatiently on to the next. Faster than all of them, 
skimming low over tlte waves, fly the convoys of shearwaters, strong 
on the wing. Breeding on the Black Sea, feeding in the Marmara, they 
sic on the nest in shifts, nulc and female: but at the moment of hatching 
both parents desert it, leaving the yotmg to fend for thenuelves. 

Ea^ morning 1 would bathe from the steps of the palace in cool 
deep v/aters, vigorous as champagne, conuasttng sharply with the 
lukewarm Marmara shallows. Beyond me the village hugged its 
harbour, a crescent of unsubstajidal painted houses, each with its 
veranda!) and its khding-stage and its boat moored beneath it—one of 
the villages strung out, in an unbroken procession, from one end of the 
sea to the ocher. Here is land- and sea-scape clean as in an aquatint, 
drained of perspective by the gbssy, almost Nordic light. Rows of 
gentlemanly houses, built from weathering timber and cruunelled 
with plaster in various coloun, lie flat along the water, against green 
hills tanked with woods and neglected rambling gardens. Ac their 
windows, on their balconies, in their gardens of trim bright flower¬ 
beds, bourgeois life is lived openly b^ore all who sail by. Family 
groups sic stolidly, gazing for ever at the water, waving pobtdy at the 
steamers, eating meals, reading newspapers, pUying with children, 
teasing cats. A man fislies in his pyjamas. Boys batlie in their pants. 
Pigeons flutter on the roof-tops. Gull* wheel around the ships. Cafib 
and restaurants on stilts bulge out over the water, overflowing with 
aowds from the city. 

The Isianbulis arc a people who love a view and a picnic, by the 
water’s edge or in the woo^ inland. Here the oaks and die bceclM of 
the forest of fidgrad sliade reservoirs, aqueducts and marble dams, 
built by emperors and sultans to water the dty: and here families 
come on Sundays, to cook and cat their own fo<^ to swing in ham¬ 
mocks or in swings, dance to the gramophone, amuse the «dtildren 
with Blind Man’s Bufl* among the samovars. Ptcuickcn squat on 
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Ufs on the Bospontt 

grassy banks, by tbc Sweet Wacen of Asia, rambling amiH gardens and 
hedgerows like some backwater of tbc Thames, or sit smoking 
nergiUt at cafi tablet, beneath the patriarchal plane trea of Etnirgan, 
dseir brarKhes, draped with the nets of fishermen, spreading generously 
over an octagonal marble fountain, and a landing-stage guarded by 
marble Umu. 

Use grandeur of tbc past still survives along the Botporta in ample 
houses, once the homes of Ottoman pashas and mcrdiants; kiosb and 
palaces built with an el^nt European resaaint but with a discreet 
touch of oriental fantasy. Their broad bay windows lean over the 
water, thett glass-fronted doon give on to doorsteps washed by it 
Their paneUed rooms arc thus Hooded with its light, their painted 
cctliogs patterned with its reflections, for ever undulating and rippting 
across their surface. Space is the essence of these rooms, uacrowded 
with furniture, fitted with divans around the walls, and shallow stair¬ 
cases which curve in a broad double sweep to rooms, as spadous, 
above. Always there arc gardens, shaded by generous trees, riung in 
den up the hillside behind. At Thcrapia the suinincr embassies of the 
European countries survive, some abandoned, tome inhabited in 
season. Here I stayed for a while in the only hotcL oocc the Tokatlian, 
lavish with mirrors and the baroque iiwt of the early twentieth 
century, where the guests crowded each evening to dK pbte-gbu 
windows to watch the moon rise from Asb like a giant balimn, 
throwing a sudden bright light acrou the water. Built elaborately of 
wood, the hotel has since bem burnt to the ground, like innumerable 
bouses, leaving tell-tale gaps along the waterfrmt. 

My hosts took pleasure in tbc life of Istanbul, remembering an 
Ottoman past when it was more refined than today. They had a com¬ 
fortable motor-lauDch, and in this we made frequent excursions. Often 
we went for an alUday picnic to the Maimara. a sea as dilfcrcat from 
the Bosporus as die Meditemnean from the Atlantic. Between 
Seraglio Point, widi its pile of imperial buildings, and Oskiidar, with 
its miniatutc pearl-grey mosque and its earlier mosque, like a Byzantine 
church, the waters of the Bosporus surge like a whirlpool around the 
isbnd tower of Leander, then smooth diemsclves om into the limpid 
calm of a gUtteruig soadsern sea. Within the compass of his city the 
Istanbuli Im two, if not three, separate cbmates. In the past be would 
have three bouses, one in each of them, moving from one to another 
with the winds. A wind from the North would take him from the city 
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to the shelter of the Marmara, a wnnd from the South to the cool 
shores of the Bosporus. Today, despite his litniced leisure, the Repub- 
hcaa Turk cao still do likewise. The penny steamer takes him more 
speedily than his forebean from one climate to another. Brightening 
the Marmara coast is a string of popular Riviera resorts, alive with 
speedboats and sailing craft, their heaves and harbours, their villas and 
casinos, looking south to the son anud a pervasive scent of pine-trees. 
Here we would picnic on the islands of t^ Princes, once penal settle¬ 
ments for the enemies of emperors and sultans, now places of pleasure 
for the weekend Turkish crowds, sitting in the cafih to the blare of the 
radio, strolling and playing and making love in the pine-woods, 
baching m secluded sunlit bays. No motor vehicle may bnd here, and 
the open faots^drawn victorias, in which the visiton drive, give the 
flavour of an operecte to the scene. 

Our pioiics were banquets, in the trtte tradidoiu of Ottoman 
hospitality, with a variety of Jolmat, spiced hoc and cold dishes and 
Turkish wines, served by relays of white-coated footmen. My hosts 
lived in a patriarchal style, with a large household of nub* retainers 
—Turkish, Greek. French. Rumanian. Egyptian—who had served 
them devotedly for years. The palace swarmed with dogs as well. For¬ 
tunately it could be divided into two sections, tlie harmlik and the 
Klsmlik, with doors locked safely betwcoi. My hosteu loved Peking¬ 
ese, of which she owned a Urge tribe. But my host had been given a 
pair of the pant Anatolian sheepdogs wliicli are seldom seen in 
capthricy. They ate a leg of mutnm cadi per day, and would have 
w^fed the pckdngcsc with dclighL Thus a man had to be employed 
solely to k»ok after these two dogs, keeping them strictly to the 
lartmlib, and never for an instant letting diem stray from his 
sight. 

It w.ns a harmonious household, with an easy unruffled bfc. Only 
occasional dramas disturbed it; but they arose out of very little. One 
day, in midsummer, an abnormal rainstorm flooded the dty and the 
bw-lying bnd by the Gulf of Izmit, where the railway from Ankara 
runs. The passengers on die night express, who chanced to indude my 
host returning from a busincis crip, had to be transferred to a steamer, 
and were not expected to arrive in Istanbul until Ute in the evening. 
This misadventure at once assumed dramatic proportions, throwing 
the household into a turmoil of anxiety. The boat was several hours 
late, and by midnight had still not arrived. A mere Nordic family 
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would have left a light on in die hall, and gone to bed; here there wat, 
in any case, a ni^M-watchman to open the door. But this wat an oncntal 
family. No one, bar mysdf, had had an appetite for dinner. Now we 
sat up, in an atmocphoc of tension, drinking cotmdeu cups of coAce, 
telcplKxung at fretjitent intervals to know whether the boat bad yet 
arrived. 

Eventually, to the intense relief of all, nty host appeared. But be 
brot^t us news of a further drama. The kcnncliuan, with whom he 
was travelling, had been seen to board tite boat After it had left, 
however, there was no sign of him. Had he merely gone ashore again, 
and missed it? Or had some disastcT overtaken him? Had he fallen 
overboard and been drowned? Could he conceivably and inexplicably 
have drowned hinudf deliberately? Deciding that he had merely 
missed the boat and would come by the next, I crept olT. a shanselaced 
Englishman, to bed. But there was no sleep for the rest of the house¬ 
hold. They stayed up hour after hour, drinking coRL'e, in agonized 
speculation. Sure enough, next rooming, the kenndinan appeared, 
domg a frivolous little caper of wdeome as he tripped through the 
gate. Hts master and miscrcu greeted him with tears of laughter and 
relief. That evening, in exhaustion, tension rdieved, they totJ: to their 
bods before dinner. For days afterwards the drama was recounted, at 
length and with vivid embroideries, to every guest who came to the 
house. 

Relies of the etuitn r^une still survived in ktanbsil. Ottoman 
pruKCsscs who lived on in digruBcd seclusion, receiving few but their 
kind, waited upon by Circassian ladies in long pleated dresses who went 
silently about their business, kissing hands and curtsying at appropriate 
momcnli. One of the princesses was a formidable and infclligcnt old 
lady, whose standards ^ taste were so fastidious that she was chronic¬ 
ally unable to satisfy them. She vras for ever spending her fortune on 
beautiful houses, then finding them, for some rcasosi or ocher, un¬ 
inhabitable. Republicanism seemed bene on thwarting her. In one case 
a new boulevard was driven through Ae cssd of her garden, and she 
moved out in dudgeon. Seeking greater seclusion, the bought a house, 
overlooking a secluded cove on the Asiatic shore. No sooner had she 
^ fumislied it chan the cove waschosenas Acanchoragefor 
Ae presidential yacht, a large vessel which seldom went to sea, and 
which was now moored permanently before her windows, depriving 
Aem of any trace of a view. So she never moved in, and vras now 
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living, on a precarious tenure, in a large furauhed boose in a derdkt 
oo cbc top of a hill conunandiag the Bosporus. Like our 
palace, but unlike the housa of modem Turks, it was filled with 
beautifiil objects, brocades and carpets, porcelain and silver, derzviog 
fiom that elegant fusion of eastern and western taste which the 
Ottoman Empire achieved. Ofieo. with my hostess, I would drivt into 
Istanbul, combing d»e shops and banan, with varying success, for 
sud) treasures. For some years after the AcatUrk revolurioo, when the 
Turkish aristocracy was telling its possessiom, there were plenty to be 
found. Today they were growing scarcer. In the great covered bazaars 
thete were carpets sdll; there was Beykoz glass and Torkish silver, 
delicately and ciegandy fashioned. But our happiest hundag-ground 
was die ‘Bca-nurkee’, a vast and cavetnous hangar with innumerable 
stalls sdiing the Junk of East and West at baigain prices. 

Turkish taste at its most sumptuous flourishes in the Topk^i Serai, 
the palace of the Sultans, crowning du point which donuiutes the city 
and all ita seas. The Serai is a dry in iodf a sequence of spadous squares 
and gardens adorned widt a variety of palams and kiosk^ mosques and 
cloisten, baths and fountains, treasuries and stables aitd Idtchens. 
Essentially oriental in style, io buildings combine daboration of dicor 
with sinqilidcy of design. Exteriors are plain, but for their latticed 
windows, overhanging eaves and imposing fretted doorways. Interiors 
are rich with dies and paintings, carvings and intricate inlays. But the 
general eflcct is one of taste rather than grandeur, comfort radter chan 
luxury. The profusioo of patterns and coloun blends into a harmony 
of surroundings as restful as a garden of flowers. 

The Sultans, moreover, like the Turks of today, sought intimacy. 
Iheirs was the lifi: of dK alcove. The suites of rooms wbm diey lived, 
adng or sleepily in one or another at fancy moved them, are tmall by 
palatial standards; and they are comforoblc, wide low divans atound 
the walls, cupboards and ^Ives built into the panelling, open graces, 
with died or plastered chiinDey>piecc3, and running water in every 
room, from a marldc basin let into the wall, with an elegant tap. The 
windows command views over trees and fountains to the shimmring 
sea bdow. Thtou^out the Topkapi Serai there is an air of Jouetur it 
vivn, belied by the gorier Skss of Ottoman luscory. Only the quarters 
of the eunuch a covered 'prisoo* of three storeys giving on to a 
narrow, central courtyard, conveys any su^esdon of grimness. 

Once, when my hostess was visiting the Serai, a hdpful Turkish 
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guide drew her attendon to a coling, d<N;!oratcd in cbe rococo 
style. 

'C’itaic &ir,' be said proudly, ‘par Monsear Rococo lui>cD&ne.’ 

Tbe Sultans employ^ European artuts and mftsmen, from the 
tune when Gendle Bellini pabced die Conqueror It is the 

portrait of a grave and digidfred figure, mid-way on the waUs of (be 
gallery in the Serai between Osman, the first of the Cooqueron, with 
tbc flaming eyes and Bowing beard of die warrior chieftab. and the 
later, more d^enerace despots, with the wary eyes and poker of a 
line of Shylocks. Most curious among tbc coUectiotu of Bttropeaa art 
are die great services of porcelain, exuberant in style, made fot successive 
sultans of the eigbieentb and nineteenth centuries at Sevres, Vknna, 
Meissen, Delfr, Limoga. They are di^layed in die kitchens, wtdi 
their ranks of cowering chimn^ coget^ with huge secs of 
and Ming, made to order, but often languishing in their packing<aso 
until unpacked at the Rcvoludon, and now shown for the fim time to 
the public. As time went on European influence became an inflomce 
for die bad. There is a certain shoddiness in the rococo rooms, in the 
trompe T (til ceilings and elaborate Italian murals. Turkish art is at its 
best when it remains Tiukish in character: a blend of Persian, as in its 
delicate carvings and dies, and of Byzantine, as in its rich embroideries 
and brocades. 

As it degenerated it grew more extravagant. It amused my hostess 
to show me those fabulous works of coiifectiooery, the ninctcendi- 
century palaces of the Sultans, on the Bosporus. Oar favourite was 
Beyletbey, built in the sixties, vdiere the Empress Eugfnie stayed, 
vrhere Abdul Hamid died and where Atanirk entertained King 
Edward VUI and Mn. Simpson, on dicti unoflioal hot triumphant 
visit to Istanbul in ipyti. Beyletbey resembles a rcladvciy plain white 
cake, with kiosks on eidier side of it, like table napkins decoracivcly 
folded to a point. Inside, it is a riot of marble, cnllveiied with sham 
lapis lazuli columns, and Bobemiaa glass chandeliers in a galaxy of reds 
and blocs and greens. Each room has a suite of eiaborace french 
furniture in a di^eresit design: chain swirling vrith ropes or encrusted 
widx shells or, in the bridal suite, fluttering with lovebirds in their nests. 
In the cmtral halt guests at beneath standard candebbra, on divam and 
Gothic gilt chairs, around a fountain as large as a swimming pool. 

The Dolnubah^e, built in the fifties, is a wedding-cake, decorating 
the waterfront; an exuberant fantasy of idng-sugar, half-a-mile in 
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length. Iti intcnnmable ball* of alabaster ami marble and porphyry 
glitter beneath baroque cdlings, widt crystal chandclko and cuN 
glass tnirron and cfaimneypieces of spun Venetian glass. In this in- 
coDgrtious aODOSf^iere Ataciirk lived, on oocasiont, and died. In the 
throne room, like a grotesque caricature of St Sophia, his body lay in 
state before a processioa of miltioiu, betscath a chandelier of five 
hundred lights and a dome fiaundng, in tnmpe Fail, a ^untasmagotia 
of borticulEuril and archucctural motifs. Abdul Hamid, already obsessed 
by the shadow of Revolution, found the palace too exposed for his 
security. He p r efe rred to conceal hinudf behind the towering double 
waUs of the park of Ylldh, acron the road. 
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Pfftf ttni Sum^l-^A Skyline ef Dame s St. Sophie enJ 
itsPn^nsop—Other Bysumtine Churdies^The CoUen Ceies 
-^The Moffta oj Si nm The Sweet Waters of Etmpe 

I STANBUL is iaeffixt two cities, divided by tbe Goldeo Horn. One 
is Fen, now fieyogtu, tbe ilbplaniied jsagljng dty of the Europeans; 
the ocher is Siamboul, the mon spadous dry of Byzandom, with 
its incomparable shyline of mosques. Pen is a nioeteendKCDtury 
quarter, with narrow canyons of cobUed careering headlong 
down to die water. Its ponderous tenements, gaping obsMtiely, ring 
with the clangour of trams and dv grinding of gears, as tbe traffic 
hurries irritably upwards and downwards through predpitous winding 
streets. Until horns were forbidden it was a pandeinoruum of aobe; 
now this is replaced by a tattoo, as the drivers, rather than run down 
tbe aowds, ^t with their hands oo the sides of their vddcles. The 
long narrow rue de Pera, the most ignoble of intenudooal streets, 
busdo all day long with office crowds, swarming into the milk ban 
and die sausage shops and the sboeshine parlours which now supple* 
ment, in die Gcnnan*Amcrkan manner, the more sedate Turknh 
cafiSs of die past. From the top of it anew cicy of modem apamnenc 
blocks and streamlined public buildings spreads out over tbe hiltsidea, 
beyond the spadous Taksim gardens, its well-ptaoned boukvards 
curving downwards to die Bosporus below. 

Prom the sombre wardiouses and quays of CaUta, with that murky 
calik, the Galata bridge floats low over the Golden Horn, through a 
forest of masts and md fiinoeb from the shipping packed dose in 
the harbour. By the bridgehead the Vahde mosque, w^ its pyramid of 
domes and its minarets, lilf** lighthouses, commands the approach to 
the Moslem dry wich a calm and spacious dignity. 

The skyline of Isranbul is st^ inherendy that of Byzandum. 
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Eliminate the pendllcd minarets and it becomes a city of domes, 
looking much as it might have done had the fiyzandne Empire sur¬ 
vived for aoodiet fevt centuries. Ottoman architecture b no mere 
imitation of the fiyaantine. It derives from additional influences, 
notably die Penian and the Arabic, and b essentially difiercnt m plan 
from the Chrbtian. Moreover what die Turks borrowed from o^rs 
they transformed into something essentially Turkbb. But in Con- 
standnoplc the flru mosque to be built after the conquest was designed 
by a Greek architect, and was undoubtedly tospired by the system of 
vaulting used is St Sophia, with its half domes extending and support¬ 
ing the dome. 'It may be’, suggests Mr. Spencer C<»bett, ‘that 
Mohamet 11 liked the great open area of floor in Aghia Sophia, found 
it well suited for Moslm use when the church had been turned into a 
mosque, and ordered Chzbtodulos, hb Greek architect, to provide 
siiniW advantages is the mosque which be was building to eddmte 
the victory of Islam.’* The Byzantine Empire in its decline lacked the 
resources to develop thb style, which therefore lapsed for nearly a 
thousand years imdl the Turks took it over. Thus St. Sophia, with its 
majestic buttressed dome, stands as the prototype of the naosques 
wl^ crown the ridge, like a series of rounded summits, between the 
Golden Hors and die Marmara. 

Sl Sophu owes much to an American, Professor Whitiemore, who 
became, as it were, its familiar spirit. Through bb friendship with 
Atacilrk he ensured its maintenance as a museum, and devoted some 
twenty years of hb life to uncovering its mosaics. The Professor was a 
slow-moving sprite with a deep, sonorous voice and a skin as pale and 
as crinkled as tissue-paper, who lived in im^inadon in the Byzantine 
Age. In fra be lived in a house on the Bosporus with an old friend, 
also an American, whom he had known since schooldays, and whom 
he teased unmercifully, arousing angry protests and an* unwavering 
devodon. 

It was the Profesor who took me to stand, for the first time, 
beneath the dome of St. Sophia. Its serene expanse, together with the 
immaculate symmetry of the coloiuiades around us, absorbed the 
profuse decoration of the sculpture and the marbles to achieve a master¬ 
piece of grandiose timpliciiy. Here, embodying treasures of pagan 
architecture fiom tcmpla throughout the classical svorld—from Rome, 
from Athens, from Delphi, from Ephesus, from Baalbek—u the 
* Athiutturtl Rtvitw. London: May 1953 . 
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a^theow of classical art, given a new illumination and a new con> 
dnuity by its trantladoD into Chrutiao terms. We stood for a few 
moments in silence. Then the Professor intoned, widi a broad sweep of 
the arm: 

'It's voiu-meoic‘ 


The jargon did not offend, for it ocpresicd the essence of St. Sojdna, 
a work of art conceived to terms of volume, not merely of geometry, 
emulattng the sides with its vault, not merely esKiosing them. Bice the 
ocher lessa mosques. When Jusdniao first saw it completed by hh two 
architects firom Miletus and Tralles, be exclaimed: 'Glory be co God, 
who has thought me worthy of accomplishing such a work. Oh 
Solomon, I have conquered you.* His eraotkms may well have b wn 
shared by Fadh (Mohamet 11) the enlightened conqueror of Bysandom, 
who ordered its preservadoo, together with all dte mosaics, and outo. 
tained its continuity of worship as a moeqoe. The mosaics survived 
tmtit the nineteenth century, when they were covered over with 
plaster, and with an inferior decoration in the arabesque style. Profeour 
Whietemoie had uncovered ah that survive, and was now expounding 
CO me, with fervour, tkdr peculiar ‘a»<xpcual' quality, as opposed to 
the mere 'per-ceptual' creadom of the Ladns. 

'Yon do DOC see the figure of Christ. You ttaei to Him.’ 

The Pantocrator, who filled the Dome until a cmtuiy ago, has da> 
appeared. But other images of Christ have been reveal^ ockce mcce. 
He sits above the southcra door, an alert Greek child on the bp of the 
Virgin, flanked by the Emperors Jusdnian and Constawdne. It is a 
group conceived in an advandi^ perspeedve, as though moving 
forward to meet the World. 

'You do not look at the Virgin,' the Professor wluspcred slowly. 
'She looks at you.' 

She looks out also firnn above rise altar, a long slim seated figure, all 
robed in black, with the slim child on her bp—a pair at oooe h u m a n 
and Divine whom dsc Angel Gabriel, iis resplendent white with 
esifolding wings, protects. Ibe mature Christ, beatded and grave in 
demeanour, presides over a gallery with the Virgin on one hand and a 
mournful John the Baptise, clad in green, bead ^wed, on the other— 
figures achieving in mosaic the refioemoic and depth of painting. 

ThW was the gallery designed for the ladies of the court of Theodora, 
whose praises the Profiasor was now chanting: ‘A woman at great as 
the dome ... as great as the Law ... as great as Belmnus.’ 




Byzantium 

Buc now he must take me away to limcbeon. It was a mistake to sec 
too much at a dme. We walked down the hill, past the Sublime Porte, 
and through the bustling market by the Golden Horn, a place soaked 
in the sm^U of the sea aisd its produce. The stalls were a^med with 
Urge round trays, painted a brilliant scarlet and gleaming wid) silver 
fis^ arranged in a decorative pattern. Othen were {nled with 
pyramids of eggs assd lined with cages, where chickem languished, 
awaiting tale and slai^hter. Farther aloi^ the narrow musty street 
were the booths of the broom-nukcn and baiket-workcrt, where small 
boys deftly cued the seats of chairs. Here was a Greek restaurant, a 
crowded cho^house with sawdust on the floor, where peasants 
jostled misusters and Ambassadors and merchuts, and die grey* 
moustadsed proprietor, Pandeli, presided at a counter, distributing 
gargutuan helpings and shouting ribald commands to waiten and 
customers PassdeU's takings at midday were such that be could 
afford to close the restaurant ^ gamble them happily away each 
evening. 

I kn^ chat the Profbsor’s appetites were frugal, for I had seen him 
by St Sophia in the luncheon hour, sitting on the edge of a fountain, 
taking a himp of bread and some olives from his pocket nibbling at w 
ohve and dirowing the bread to die birds. Thus I was hardly surprised 
to see, placed before us. not one of PandeH’s frmous mixed grills, but a 
modest portion of steamed frsh, divided into two. There was at first 
nothing to drink. But when we had eaten half oar fish, the Profiasor 
recollected himsdf, called for the waiter, and consulted him eamesdy 
over the wine list Presendy the waiter reappeared with a bottle. The 
Professor took a taste, and nodded with approval The waiter poured 
ns out two glassea of an excellent brartd of water. 

Afrerwatds the Piofiasor led me to the Museum of Andquides, 
pausisg to nurvel, in its garden, before two vast purple sarco|diagi, 
built of imperial porphyry and adorned only with the Crosa, in which 
Byzandne emperon lie buried. Scorning classical mateerpiecet he then 
hurried me through the Alexandrine to the Byzantine rooms. Here we 
wandered for an hour, amid Chrisdan tdicfr and fragments of columns, 
admiring a delica te capital of windblown acanthus, and another of 
bearded heads with acanthus leaves for hair. Finally we came to a small 
Byzandne pulpit, built of green porphyry, austerely simple, yet a 
living piece of sculpture. The Professor stood for a long rirw before it, 
in sikoce. Then he murmured; 
la 



Uneaueritig the Past 

‘It Uaks at you. It advance* toward* you, like ... like ... like a 
taakl’ 

* • * 

After be had ancovered the motaic* of St Sophia, Pro&ssor Whitte- 
inore flatted to restore thote of the Kahriye Jatni, the Byantine 
church of St Saviour in Chora. Tlie work wa* iu| 

death by hit tuccenor. Dr. Underwood. On a later visit to Ittanbul I 
saw it nearing its end. Under his dircctioo a group of keen yomg m-w 
for the most part Christians of European origin, tat perched on a 
scaSblding. working away widi spongo and brashes and pincen, 
piedng fragments of mosaic togedier. Thanks to the it was 

postiUe, for a little bnger, to see dte mosaks at doK range; toon H 
would go, and they would retire into a remoter perspective. Here is 
little of the solemnity of the mosaks of Sl Sophia, but a sesia of gay 
human scenes, some centuries later in date, illustraong the life of Cl^ 
and of the Virgin. The artbts have ajoyed portraying life as they saw 
it lived around them. The Virgin riding to Bethlehem is a Greek 
peasant woman on her donkey. Thefigure ofjoieph. bending over the 
Child in Mary’s arms, is that of any Greek of a fa^y. The 
Chstd, in a series of indmate domestk scenes, tides to Nazareth on Us 
fadser’s shoulder; learns to walk, taking his first seven steps; plays 
among animals and flowers, in a springlike peasant landscape. Other 
children scramble around the rich man's table, picking up crumbs at in a 
game. The marriage at Cana is a Greek peasant feast, with tavidng 
loaves, and wine poured from pots like tfa^ of today. 

Work had bardy been begun on die Fediiye Mosque, the Church of 
St. Mary Pammakaristos, perhaps the last of the churches whose 
mosaks and frescoes are to be redeemed. I found it with diSctdty. 
Built of a soft pink stone, with counes of brick, it languisbes in a 
remote neglected quarter of the dty, its battered walls risng high above 
the roofr of the mean houses whids duster around it. la windows had 
gone, and it had been occupied on a targe scale by pgeons, soiling 
in walls and its pavements with their dfbris. They were abetted by 
the janitor, an aged red-head in a fiir-coUarcd coat, who zealoudy 
led them, together with his hens and hh gwt Only the Pantoentor 
emerged unimpaired firom a dome torn with holes and pitted widi 
the nesa of the birds. 

Sultan Fatih, the conqueror of Constantinople, was an eahghtesMd 
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monarch. After the initial maasacre, tes grave than that of the Cnuades. 
which followed his capture of the dey in 145J, he proclaimed hinuclf 
protector of die Greek Church, appointed a Pacriar^ and gave orders 
that the churcho should be preserved, whether for Chriscun or^-more 
conunooly—for Moslem worship. Thus some two dozen Byzantine 
churches survive, in »me form or another, in Istanbul today. 1 spent 
several days exploring those which are not entirely in ruins, nuking 
long journeys by tram to the cods of the dty, where it peters out into 
shacks and cabbage patches, losing myself in warrou of cobbled slum 
streets as I searched for the lou^ weathered walls and the compreased 
Auted domes, which disdngutsh the churches at s^t from the smooth 
faced leaden>domed mosques. My favourite among them was St. 
Sergius and St. Bacchus, known as little St Sophia, since it lesemUes a 
tephea of the cathedral in miniature. It is a n^lected building, down 
by the railway, with the Marmara shimmering Juk beyond. In court- 
yud has degenerated into a farmyard, with chickens pecking amid the 
refuse of die city, and pigeons Auttering around die roo& w^ a sound 
like laundry 00 a clotho line, Aapptng intermittmdy in the hrecze. 
Within its square of walls it is little more than a tall octagonal colon¬ 
nade, rising to the dome in two storeys, but of spacious proportioos, 
with columns of fine coloured marbles, and capitab of a delicate 
basket tracery. 

The largest of these churches is that of the Pantocrator. Its plain 
walls, broken only by long rounded niches, stand out like basdom from 
the ridge of old Stamboul. It is in faa two complete churches—if 00c 
diree, since the two, with their long vaulted atsla, arc joined by the 
funeral chapel of die Paleologues, with the ruins of a monastery around 
it. Like other Byzandne churches, it was looted by the Ladns during 
their occupadon of die dty, and some of its treasures removed to St. 
Mark's at Venice. Inside nothing remains but its unmistakable 
Byzantine form. Outside the comb of its founder, the Empress Irene, 
sdtl proclaims the Cron, carved on its green marble slabs, now lying 
broken and abandoned beneath a dilapidated canopy in the midst of a 
dump of refuse. 

At the foot of the ridge, by the banks of the Golden Horn, the walls 
t^St Theodosius (the Galjami or Mosque of the Roses) rise as high 
and austere as dwsc of the warehouses and workshops crowding around 
it. Beneath the spacious vaults of this church the Emperor Cosutandne, 
with hti patriat^ and his sesute and a large crowd of his subjects, 
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worshipped ibr the last time, throu^iout the night before die &11 of 
the city, to be slaughtered or captured by the Turks in the moniiag. 
One tradition states that the Emperor was buried here. More likely hii 
body was never found, despite the orden of the Sultan to search fix it. 
The KUise Jami, perhaps the monastic church of St. Theodore, is a 
roso^oloored building, hidden amid winding streets. The nurUe 
Crosses in the walls arc unde&ccd, the Corind^ toll sta nd, 

the corrugated roofii have been repaired and the restored 

through the gift of a Moslem patron. In a £u comer of the dty it the 
Church of St Andrew, to wb(m tradidoo attributes the first 
community of Bysandum. In use as the mosque of the quarter, its 
C ros s es have been defisoed, and some of its Bynatttine columns luve 
bees painted a sacred green. Intimate in atmosphere, it stands smU 
planes and cypresses, confirooted by an aadeat dead tree with a deoy< 
tng latticed building around it, surrounded by a 'village' of grey 
wooden houses shaded by treUtses of vina. 

But of all the rdics of Byzandum die most evocadveis dx Stoudion, 
once die dty's chief monastery, dedicated to John the Baptist, where a 
thousand monks, in rebys of three chain, sang day and n^ht in a 
perpetual service to the glory of God. The Cnwiders destroy^ it; the 
Paleologues resnxed it; the son of a Sultui, converted to Chrittumey. 
was buried in it; fires and eatthquaka finally reduced it to nniu. It is a 
HeUenistic busilka, one of two which survive in the dry. Fadng the 
Sea of Marmara, it stands in a neglected garden among trees festooned 
with hry. In its forecontt a devoted jamtor Kves in a shack, smoking 
his nargiU beneath aged pistachio trees by the side of a crumbling 
fountain. He the door into the nave, at it once was, and there, 

open to the skies, widiiii jagged walls, a row of Corinthian columns 
strides down towards the Marmara, widi a firieze above U, and 
beneath it, stretching over a wide esqume of floor, a mosaic of ooloufcd 
marbla. The marble is q)luitering off dx columns and the waUi; the 
mosaic is disintegrating, its pieces scattered over the dusty ground like 
diotc of an unfinished jigsaw puzzle. But the Stoudion, in is majcnac 
decay and seclusion, still hat the flavour of Byzantium, and of the 
classical age before it 

Prom here Constantinople ebbs away to its golden walls. A fortress, 
just within them, guards ^ approach to the dty. It is the catde of die 
Seven Towers, four of them Byzantine, three of them Turktsh, a 
fearsome prison where the Sultans imprisooed thcii csicmiet and where 
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once even a Sultan himself was impriMoed. Mere, beneath the Tower 
of the Ambassadors, are dark insalubrious dungeons, where foreigners 
languished and raged and died: diplomats, merchants, captains of ships, 
wlw have left inscriptions on the walls, in Creek, in Ladn, in German, 
in French, recording their miseries. Prom its overgrown courtyard the 
Golden Gate, the Arc de Triomphe of the early Byzantine Emperon, 
leads out into the opm 6dds and orchards of Thrace. Its central arch is 
now blocked and an adjoining gateway serves the dey in its place. The 
gate's rectangular marble bastions, weathered today more silver than 
gold, soil tower before the dty, in all thdr massive simplidty, with a 
triumphant imperial air. On the one band they are lapped by the 
waves of the Marmara; on the other the walls still mar^ in an ut>- 
broken procesrion of cowers, fu into the distance towards the shores 
of the C^lden Horn. 

Fatih the Ctmqucror was buried, and his mosque was built, on the 
site of the patriardul Church of the Holy Apostles, near the head of 
the aqueduct which Valent built, and which sdU stretches, in two 
storeys of arches, across the Ataturk Boulevard. Built ori^nally by a 
Grc^ in a styb still dose to the Christian, it is a large but simple 
building, contrasting with the grander, more imposing mosques of 
later centuries. Like them, it stands amid the butlt^gs of the wd&re 
state wbidi flourished in Turkey from the Middle Ages onwards: a 
hospital, a l^tary, a soup kitdten, a bath-house, and a series of schools 
with walk like a fomess around it. To reach die mosque I had to weave 
my way through the sheep-market, like that of any country town, 
which huddles around its walls. Amid the bleating a young Turkish 
woman knelt by the Conqueroc's tomb, talking away to him quietly, 
as though in mdnute conversation. Equally simple in its style, more 
rustic still in its surroundings is the Selim Mosque, rising amid cypresses 
from the far end of the ridge, near the Edime Gate. Reached by a 
rough road, by the edge of a large walled depressioD where orchards 
and allotments and unkempt gardens have grown up from the bed of a 
Byzantine ctstem, it has a secluded white courtyard, and a tomb where 
Selim I Iks buried amid an elegant cUcor of tiles, in springlike greesu 
and yellows. A Turkish epitaph compared his rdgn to die ‘aftemooo 
tun which, though it cast^ long shadows, is but fleeting’. 

The Ottoman sun came to its zenith in die six tee nth century, with 
the succeeding re%n of Suleiman the MagnificenL Appropriately, it 
produced a great architect, Mirmar Sinan. He, above all ot^. trans- 
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formed die Gredc dty of Byztndum iaco the Turkish ctcy of IstuboL 
Sinan, paradoxically— or perhaps characteristically—was do Turk. Ha 
pareats may have bwn Greek, or Armenian or even Bosnian. He was a 
Janissary, who served as a military mgmecr both oo the Persian and 
European fronts, and who woo a reputation for his skill as a bridge-' 
builder. Suleiman employed him to build palaces and mosques instmd. 
Employing a large staff of assistants, be built, between the age of £fty 
and eighty-nine when he died, one hundred and thirty-one mosques, 
nineteen tombs, sixcy-cwo schools, dutty-three palaces, a 
number of Turkish baths, and fifty-six other buildings, tndudmg 
hospitals, aqueducts and brid g es a total of three hundred and forty- 
four buildings, which Evliya, such was his fame, magnified to dinx 
thousand and sixry. Hu tnfiucnce extended even to I ndia, where <»e of 
his pupils Akbu's palaces in Lahore, Ddhi and Agra.* The 

Ottonun Turks were a military people, and it is thus fitting that their 
great mosques should be the wodc of an architect whose primary gifb 
were order in design, accuracy in method, and competence in cots* 
struction. As an engineer Sinan did not always attain, in his mosques, 
to the tnspindon inherent in either the Persian mosques or the Greek 
and Roman chureba. He was a down-to-earth architect, sober in his 
aspiranom. But as such he has dignified the skyline of Istanbul with 
buildings, at once massive as fortresses, logical as pyramids and li^ u 
balloons, which, inspired as they may inidally have been by the 
Byzantiaes, nevertheless rank with assurance as works of art, dis- 
txDctively and proudly Turkish. 

The of Sinan’s mosques are die dome and the mbam, die 

colonnade and the courtyard. Tlic dome proliferates into an attendant 
wjiirtwi* of half-domes and *domckc’. all smoothly dothod in lead. 
The minarets taper upwards to fiaisk and protect them. The courtprd 
it spacious, and usually clear but fiv a single polygonal fountam, 
ftmiUr ly capped with lead. The colonnade surrounds it; domed vaults 
resting on a progression of slender columns, with stalacdte capitals and 
point^ arehm. Decoraaon is restrained, as in any functional building: 
propoftioiu are as flawless as a proposttaon of Euclid. The interior is a 
bro^ opa space, ht by tiers of windows, its arcades not confiung the 
centre of worship, like those of St. Sophia, but openi^ it out, b a 
series of perspectives of vaults and arches. Only the bterior decoraaon, 

X Pgr this mil ocher bfocnuciaa on Sinan I iin indebeed to the artkk hf 
Mr. Spencer Corbett m the AnhiMMref Jtrrbr. op. tk. 
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genenlly crude with the designs and the cobars of a later date, 
detracts from the dignity of the whole. For ever creating variations on 
a tingle central theme, Sioan’s mosques dil&r essentially from one 
another onl)* as the architect lumself developed in age and skill and 
lucidity: the Suleinunieh, for example, improving on the Sultan 
Ahmed, as art improves on geometry, undl his masterpiece is achieved, 
at the age of ei^ty-fivc, in the Selimicb at Edime. 

Istanbul still reflects, to a great extent, the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Along the tram-lines of today Sinan's influence survives in 
goo^maonered buildings: colleges, Bbrarics, hsns and tombs, above all 
ibuntains at once graccfril and funedonaL For all its modem congesdon, 
the city has an atmosphere of space. Everywhere trees grow freely, 
planes and nugnoKas spreading generous unpoUarded branches across 
gardens and courts and graveyards. And from everywhere, framed 
by the trees and the minarets, there is a sodden fresh view of 
the sea, sealing, as it were, the union of art and lutore, of land and 
water. 

Beyond the walls, by the Sweet Waters of Europe—now alas! 
soured by the refrise from factories and wharves—is the rickety 
village and rambling mosque of Eyub. It b a village of cafifs and eating- 
shops, a mosque whose precincts are alive with the soothing hubbub of 
birds. Pigeons have converted the walls into dovecotes. Storks and 
beroni nest <» the roofr and in the trees. Cats prowl through the court¬ 
yards, tosded and fed by village women. An old man lives in an andent 
plane tree, with a door in its vast hollow trunk. Villagers and suppliants 
come here to feed the birds and give alms to the beggars and pay their 
respects to a companion of the Prophet, who died frghdng the Greeks 
benath the walls of Constantinople. Hu mortal rematm he in a tomb 
like a lofty drawing-room, raised for him by Fatih the Conqueror, a 
pattern of dies covering its walls axul die external walls of hb mosque 
around it. 

Behind the mosque and the village I walked up a path chrou^ 
overgrown cemeteries, where nightingales ting, and when generations 
of Istanbulb lie buried, dicir tombstones fashioned into the likeneu of 
turbans or carved with sprays of flowers. At the top of the hill I sat 
down in a ca£f, where Pierre Loti used to sit, watching the sunset. 
The proprietor showed me a faded photogr^h of Loti, whom he 
claimed to remember. The view down the Golden Horn, with its 
metallic blue sheet of water and the curve of the ridge with its aichi- 
Hi 



TIk CfiUen Horn 

tectunl jominin, was as sdU and dbdnct as an image in aotoe 6iMrr« 
tfiscum- Presmtiy. sure enougli, as tbe nm tanfc behbcl ns, the act piece 
matenalizcd, and the windows of btanbul became a tboosandpinpomts 
of Uqoid flaming light. The Golden Horn had indeed mined to gold. 
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BITHYNIA AND THRACE 

Buns—Blue Strt^ snJ Creen OnharJs—OUemm Moujues 
end Tcmhy^Mytisn Otpnpus—A Byzmtiut Bsth—htiesea 
ati its Walls—AdrUmofle and Crtece 

T he rsopts op istakbol travel by sea widwut fiia. Oace or 
twice <luriiig the sommer we would drive down after break£ut 
to Galata, put a car on the boat, and tail away acron the Marmara 
leaving behind ns the austere imperial barracks and die ornate modem 
railway statioo of Haydar Paja, making for die port of Mudanya, on the 
Bithynku) shore. For three hours the Turkish passengcn sat stolidly on 
dieir tows of seats, as in a bus or a tram, taking a litde, reading news¬ 
papers, or gazing in silence out to sea. At Mudaoya the car was soon off 
the boat, and we were driving up over die in comfortable time 

for a good luncheon at Bursa. The boat had translated os as it were 
from the North to the Mediterranean, from the glassy clarity of d» 
shores of the Boeporus into a landscape soft with vines and olives and 
distant smoky hills. From the verandah of the Qelik Palas Otel we 
looked down over a plain as proUfre as Lomba^, with armies of 
poplars marching across it, from the fboduQs of snow-capped Olympus 
to a sun-dried range beyond. 

Bum was the capital of Prosias, King of Bithynia and friend of 
Hannibal: then the Prusa of the Romans, where Pliny served as 
Governor; 6nally the Bursa where the Ottoman Turks made their 
capital in the early days of their Empiie. Built on the slopes of Mysian 
Olympus, it luxuriates amid a wealth of trees and gard«»nf, fed by the 
generous streams of the mountain. The colour of hi landscape inspires 
colour in ia buildings. From a spur above the dty I looked down into 
streets and courtyards flooded with blue. The Turks of Bum wash 
their booses in many colours—ochre or pink or tomato or chocolate— 
but mainly in this cerulean blue, creating the illusion that die sky has 
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been poured into the town, making riven and pooh of it beneath (he 
runet uted too6 and their attatdant spreading treei. At fundown, 
when dM sky paled. Buna still glowed blue, u though it bad greedily 
drained the last vestige of colour away from it 

I wandered down into dse banar*. where d» cobbled streets were 
roofed with viisca, or arched with the bot^hs of giant plane trees, cadi 
sbcltering a cluster of stalls piled brightly with fruits and vege^es, 
spices and herbs. No Turk b«e wiD cm down a tree. If a tree mees a 
street then dse street gives way, pobcely bowing around aitd away 
from it and thus giving to Bursa a wayward informal air. Silk is the 
^ide of its bazaars, fed by the mulbcnies of Olympm, woven century 
after century by Bursa familirt on a mulotnde of loonu, throbbing 
away throughout dsc town, often in timbered shandcs of a Dickensian 
age and decrepitude. The merdumts assemble in doistcred kms, as 
large as coU^e quadranglet their gateways still grand in decay. The 
Feast ofBayram was approaching, and the butchers had dcoorat^ that 
carcases of meat with goldos spangles, pladng a ruS* of cx^oured paper 
around a headless neck and a single Rower by an orifice. The streeo 
had become pens for flocks ofBayram sheep, munching away at thar 
clover, arrayed in bead necklaces, with bows in dseir tails, thar coaa 
dipped piisk and yellow and brown and green with an air of fimtasy 
appropriate to the Feast. As I watched, a gesttlcman in a dry suit paid 
over 1^ moocy, hoisted a pink ram on to his shoulders, and bon it 
away in a cab. 

Above the blue streets and the gardens and the orchards of Buna the 
znoiques and tombs arise, tbetr architectural foems reflecting the forms 
of nature around them. Their miiurets match the cypresses, dtdr blue 
leaded domes the leaf*grcen domes of the fruit-trees. As Fatih, the 
conqueror of Constantinojde, emjJoyed a Greek to build his mosque, 
so Murad 1 , the builder of Buna, employed a Ladn—an Italian ardn- 
tcct,capturedin anei^bouhog battle. ButdadccMadvcinfluascescc 
the mosques of Bursa are Persian. Simple in form, they flower intan- 
ally with dies and sculptun: gardens within thessssclvet, now that die 
Ottoman Turb have descended from the austerity of dse plateau to 
die soisoous ease of the coastal valleys. 

This early Ottennan scyle, at once simpler and more refined than 
Sinan’s, blossomed a century befon him with the Green Motqoe, and 
the Green Tomb of Mohamet I at its side. The dies covering its walls 
are severe enough: plain hexagons of a dark luminous green. But in the 
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pnyer geometry has bunt into bloom, puttiiig fordi leaves and 
flowers witfahi a framework of stalactites and flowing Islamic calU- 
gnphy. The outer doorway gives similar omameoc to the austere front 
of the mosque. The galleries and chambers, surrounding the place of 
prayer, are encrusted with plasterworic as rich as embroid^. Use 
tomb of the Sultan is an octagonal building, a beacon of clashing blues 
and greens, flanked by sendnel cypresses and shining to all qoarters of 
the town. Outside, t^ dies whidi cover tbe walls are modem, from 
Kutabya, and plain in design, inside they are of an earlier period, from 
Tw»iV, where a Genoese fis^ry copied Persian designs for die Sultans. 
They are said to hare been designed by a Persian artist frtmi Tabriz. 
Profuse in their floral decoration, they have in their colouring little 
of the red which adorned die later, more essentially Turkish, dies of 
Kutahya, with dieir elegant camadon and tulip desigiu. Here the 
flowen are die yellow crocus and a spcdcs of daisy in a variety of 
blues and greens. 

'Seveocy>sevcn varieties,’ my guide assured me. He was given to 
stadstks. An accomplished Murzetn, be claimed to know six hundred 
pago the Koran (at fifteen lines to a page) by heart. Each morning, 
to keep his voice m training, he sang forty pages of it before breakfast 
to hb wife. Strai^t from the throat, he began to try it out on me. Biu 
I bturiedly interrupted him. We had the mosques of other Sultans to 
visit I lingered in all of them, enjoying the sobriecy of their architecture 
and the grace of their <kcor; content to relax by the hour in the calm of 
their courtyards, the refreshment of their fountains, the shade of their 
trees; frnding company mo r eo v er in the cafils beside them, rhrir vine- 
covered terraces looking down over the blue streets to the deep green 
plain below. 

The earliest and largett of the mosques is the Ulu Jami, an imposing 
barrack of a building, with a profusion of domes, commanding die 
central square of the town. OriginaUy, like most Ottoman mosques of 
the fourteenth century, it was built without minareo. Now two of 
them rise at die comers, later additions to the building. As large as a 
Sdjuk mosque, I found it filled with people, washing and praying. 
They washed barefoot at a series of caps, ^ a polygonal marble 
fountain inhabited by goldfish, the water brimmiiig over from it into 
a channel cut in the stone at its foot They pnyed with their caps back 
CO front and their foreheads to the ground, dvibaru and soldi^ old 
and young. A small boy sat on a camp stool, swaying from side to 
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side Bs he read the Koran, with hh (act towards Mecca; 
squatted beside him, chanting in a high chiidish voice. Outside in the 
courtyard, beneath the plane trees, pedlan told Arabic texts and beads 
and bottles of s c en t . Id every direcdon there was somethiog to please 
the eye: a fountain beneath a carved wooden canopy, with a wooden 
pumpkin dome; a pointed doorway, in the Persian snasuier; an iron¬ 
work railing with a deUcaie Gothic pattern—all products of the crafts¬ 
men whom the Ottoman Court gathered around it in every age. 

Osman, who captured Bursa, was no more than an Emir, like the 
rulers ofotber small Turkish states in Asia Minor. It was bis son Otfaan 
who c o n v erted the emirate into an empire, by driving the Gredts out 
of Asia and gaining a Ibodmld in Europe. He did so largely by bockii^ 
one Byzantine (action against another, an intrigue which involved his 
marriage with Theodora, die daughter of the Byzantine Emperor 
Cantacuzene. Her father, quoted by Gibbon, ‘describes, with shameftJ 
sadsficooo, the dishonour of the purple' in the imperial camp. ‘Ac a 
signal the curtains were suddenly withdrawn, to di^ose the bride, or 
the victiin, endrclcd by kneeling eunuchs and hymenaeal torches; the 
sound of (lutes and crumpets proclaimed the }oy(ul event; and her 
pretended bapjHness was the theme of the nupcLd song, wfakh was 
chanted by su^ poeo as the age could produce.'* But she was allowed 
to remain a Chrisdan, in the Harem. My Turkish guide pointed out u 
me a tomb, which be declared to be hers, among the tombs of twenty- 
one of Orhan’s dependents. An old black crow of a woman was 
stroking the brocad^ covering of die sarcophagus, then stroking her 
own before hobbling away in the direction of the hospital, 
with a bearded husband clad in the thick black tweeds of Mount 
Olympus. 

The essential flavour of Bum pervades the graveyard of these first 
Ottoman Sultans and thar chitdra. Reverting in death to the early 
austerity of their race, they lie in a booey-*we« rose-garden on the 
slopes of Olympus in occagorul walled tombs of a severe design, 
devoid of ornament. Following the example of Murad II, who desred 
that his place of burial should be exposed, like chat of a poor man, to 
rain and mow, their graves are of ban earth, watered in season through 
opcnhigs in the domes which surmount them, and thus in ipring gtving 
life to indoor lawns of fresh green grass. Around each grave is a plain 
perhaps with Dyzandne capitals, on a paved stone floor, 
> TW i>dfar Mi sfeW IlMM fiMySrr. Chapter VI. 
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while the walls are of undecorated, hexagonal riles, in pure deep 
Perrian blue*. Similar rile* cover the ft^ade of the mosque of Murad, 
and the wall* of a meirase, with vaults of brick, which adjoin the 
guden. Nearby i* a modest half-tirabered house, w-hieh dse Turks 
have restored with riles and panelling and zigzag brickwork, as the 
birritplace of Fatih the Conqueror hiimwlC 
Myrian Olympus, which dominate* Buitt and ie» plain, ii a humane 
and accessible thiooe with ample room for both gods and men. We 
drove ilowly up it, acroa meadows of harebell and yarrow and thyme, 
through foreiB of chesmut and beech, then of juniper and pine, up into 
the purer air, beyond the tree line, where the srtow lay thinly over the 
Alpine pasnire*. Here is a large but haphazard hotel, where we lunched 
amid a iteaming crowd of Turkish winter sportsmen. Above u* the 
mountain coiled on lazily, like a benevolent monster, towards io grey 
elephantine surrunit. A smoodi peak of marble, it can be climbed 
without effort. But we preferred to walk out over one of its ihoulden, 
to a spur which f |lh , with dramatic suddenness, down to the plain 
below. We to«^ our time , relishing the scents. Erst of the ioow>clad 
meadows, then of the pine^orcsc, warmed by a sun which shone from 
an unclouded sky. A white vulture ^aned haily over our head, like a 
malevolent god. But as we etnerg^ into the open die sky clouded 
abruptly, and an angry storm broke over us, enveloping the mountain 
in Olympian torrents of rain. Finding no shelter, we could only walk 
lv.rlr 4irough it. sliding along paths v^ch were now rivers of red mud, 
uturated to our skins as though by tome aquatic prank of the gods. 
I dried my dothei in the hotel Iduhcn, amid smells of kehiftj grilling 
on skewers and dahtus steaming in ohve oil, warming mywlf u 1 did 
so with acrid draughts of raki. On returning to Bursa I plunged straight 
into the hoc sulphurous waten of the indoM swimming-pool attached 
to the bote), lazily splashing and soaking and after an hour relaxing 
beneath die hands of an accomplished masseur. Here was ample 
compensation for die caprices of Olympus. 

Bom, throughout the centuries, has been renowned for its baths. 
Sowing from the hot and cold springs of the mountain. Pliny, as 
governor of Bithynia. asked and obtained leave from Trajan to repair 
an ancient and ruinous bath, ‘a work which the dignity of the dry 
and the splendour of your reign teems to demand'. It would have the 
advantage, he added, of 'ornamenting the city in a part udiich it at 
present exceedingly deformed, and actually make it mote spaoous 
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withoat pulling down any buiUingt, but merely by adranogeously 
opening out (be ruins tiinc has In die Turkish baths the Urge 

number of naked people rctmoded DalUway of the day of the Resur- 
reoion, 'since the source* of water in which they bathe have no other 
ocigjB the {buntains of Paradise'. Today the bath* of Bursa, with 
their broad tiled dome*, dieir marble floon and sUbs and fowtains 
gushing with hoc or cold water, are still as numerous and as elegant at 
its mosque*. The oldest it at Qddrge, a suburb of Bum which has 
become a holiday roort. It was bdlt in the dmc of Jusdnian, and with 
its weadiered walls and fluted domes has the aspect of a Byzantme 
chutch. The Turia have added an outer hall, it* fretted wc^wock 
4 pale pink and grey, udscrc the bather* recline on bunks amid 
piles of coloured toweU, udtile a fountain coeds waccr-meioDS and 
mineral-waters for cbear refreshment. 

Within are two domed chambers, wholly Byzantine in style, both 
panelled and paved widi marble. In the first the basin of a founain, 
shaped hico petals like those of a flower, flows over a broad fluted 
pedestal. In the second, a round sunken pool steams gendy, set widun 
a round fo1i?nnvde whose columns have acanthus and basket apitals, 
like th ew of St Sophia itself. The four cocnen are fishiooed iam 
vaulted alcoves with marble basins finely moulded. A marble ap, in 
the flM p* of a poqsobe, poor* water into the bath over a stretch of 
Tni Mair pavemenL Sitting half submerged on the marble steps, slowly 
my body to the hot of d« clouded water, I watched the 
bathers wallowing with their bead* just above h, washing their bodia 
aiKi mawagin g those of theU compaaioos, as bathen had done « this 
pool, bencadi this dome itKl within these columns, for one thousand 
five hundred years. Not can its atmosphere have diflered gtcsdy from 
that of the Roman bath, which Pliny built to the honour and glory of 
Trajan. 

* * * 

As wc left Bursa, early in the moming, the cypressa and dw 
miaarea stood out in isolation above a mist which smoked gendy u 

the ftdds of the foodsills. We drove eastwards along the valley, prolific 

wid» mulherties and walnuts, maize and tobacco, which hung drying 
on the wall* of the houses in swag* and garlands, like sonw barque 
architectural modf; then up and across the plateau through fidd* ot 
s LtO^j SM/ws. X. 
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tunflowm, bice of girb, Manding opea&ed and expectant, or 
drooping with dowocast faces and tousled locks. Presently tlie long 
bbe Lake of Ixnik lay beneath ns tike a trough becwces the mountains, 
with the ruined city of Nicaea jJaced stnt^ieally at the head of it. 

We sat drinking coffee in its village, doves crooning in the braisches 
of dte lime trees above us, while storks, dangling ungainly pink legs, 
took off clumsily from the nests with which they had encumbered the 
moss-grown roofr. We found a Setjuk mosque, but no longer a 
rhniritn cfaufch, imcc it was destroy^ with its precious Byzantine 
m ot a KT . at the time of the expulsion of the Greeks in the nineteen- 
twenties. Little remains of the great classical and Byzantine dty but an 
expanse of fields and gardens, scattered with ruins, and estdosed still 
within a formidable enceinte of double fortress walls. Built by the 
Romans of stone, by the Byzantines of brick, they gbw pbk in the 
sunlight, by the bhie waters of the lake, fodr dignity enhanced by 
imposing gatevrays and an array of massive rounded towers. Within 
cbm we found relics perhaps of a hippodrome, and of a tomb beneath 
it, {Mastered in sinister fiuhion with an amalgam of mod and human 
bo^. My hostess liked to chink that they were the bones of early 
Christians, devoured in the arena by lions. 

We drove westwards once more along the shores of the lake, its 
surfree eddying with concentric whorh and drcles of water. The 
mountains swept op from it, their groves of olives encroaching, like 
clouds of blue smoke, on young green beech forests, marching up to 
rise skybne. Covered ox-wagons, laden with red peppers and melons, 
lumbered along the dusty roads to the market, while peasants by the 
roadside, sitting cross-legged on sledges, threshed their crops of grain. 
We reached Yalova, relaxtng in a spa hotel amid hot springs and 
luxuriant gardens. After dark we took the ferry across t^ Gtdf of 
lonit, and dience home to the lights of bcanbul. 

* * * 

like train into Europe, from Istanbul, runs along dse edge of the 
Marmara, from the station where the waUs of Constantine's palace 
once stood. One night It took me, on the last Up of my journey to 
Adrianople: a journey which had brought nte in space from the borders 
of Syria to t^ borders of Bulgaria and Greece, in time from the 
Alexandrine through the Roman and Byzantine to the Ottoman Age, 
with excursions into the earlier ages of the Greeks. It was a worthy 
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outpoK of Alia in Europe which met my eyes acrow the ThneuD 
ficldi, next morning. There, billowii^ up from the plain, beyond the 
banks of the broad Mahoa River, was Sinan't masterpiece, the mosque 
of Sdim II. With a soaring ease the m^lc vdmninous dome files from 
eight solid pters. That is all: as his bfc draws to an end, the architect 
hat attained to the ulnnute sunpEdry. r.bkhH>l describes the Selimieh 
u ‘like a theatre, consisting of one sutdy room*. Eluant arcades 
surround it Tiled panels, with bold floral dkgns, adorn it Windosn 
fill it widi l^ht from above. The ddicacy of its ornament the 

manliness of its style. Colour illuminates it not only within but with¬ 
out where alternate courses of red and gold stone grace the 
arches of its doisters. Strength is implicit in its massive buttresses, 
dignity in its guardian minarets, standing at each of the four comers, 
and its satdhte pinnades, like minarea in mmature, flanking the 
impassive leaden dome. 

Adrianopte, like Bursa, was once a capital of the Ottoman Empire. 
Today, as Edime, it is merely a prosperous country town. Relia of 
its former grandeur survive in other mosques, and a hdM, and a caravan- 
senL But the Selitnieb was all I wanted. I walked back to the railway 
station, and waited for my train, to the irnfamitiar sounds of Greek 
music from a gramophooe. The train came in from the Bulgarian 
frontier: a single empty carriage, marked Svilengrad-lstanbul. Turldafa 
carriages were coupled to it. and we set off, eccentrically, throi^h s 
section of Greece which cuts across the line to the Maritza, b^w 
Edime. Greek trains stop at its statsoos, Turidsh trains do not. Greek 
gendarmes singing Gr^ songs, talking in thdr quideer, cri^ 
language, accompanied os across it. Gr^ peasants, later than the 
Turks with their harvest, were bringing h home in long blue carts. 
Their villages were shab^er than the Turkish villages, widi straw- 
roofed huts and Urge pUm churches. Their toads were mere trades. 
But diey were wdeoming, lively. Back across the Maritza, in Turidsh 
territory, we stepped at the frontier ttadca of Uam XOpra. A train 
was sanding at the platform, marked Istanbul-Saloniks. It was like a 
signpost pointing to Greece. 

EJbihtrgh —Ltfodm 
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Sedny.53 
Dclot, tJ 

Deipbi. 50.91.140 
Demeto, 18,98, lit 
Desnetiiiit, 101 
Demre, 40*2,46. 50*1 
Dcaxtli.106.10I-9 
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Did]nni, (eotple of Apollo at. 8a, 84, 
91-}; Bciiraiii. foaoder oC 91: 

DilecoBd Sooecy, 61-3. 95; 

63-4.95 
I^noenta, too 
Diodetun (Bnperor), 4a 
Dodeemoe lilafub, 6a 
Oorna promontoty (Doiu or Tri^ 
pion). 57, 60: Cape Ctio. 60; 
bev^yoa. 60; Dionytui. Koipfe 
6a 

Dodana, 57,69 

Dayuna, lUstcin. autbot of ^hhf, 
lOJ 

Etcibec. Me Gallipoli PeninsuU 
Edgeil, Comdr. (later N^cc^dmiral) 
H.B.. LN., xik. 7>‘I 
Edgeil, Viee-Adaiinl Sb Joba A., 
K^B.. ca., m, 73 

EduDc. td. X13, 146, 148.130.15^ 
BMtqoe, 148,157 

H^tidb. as 

l^ypt. 3.7. *4. Jd. 47.63.90,94. 

iij, 1x9: Cairo, da; Mohammed 
Ali. 6a; Nik, 7,85 
El4Cttstt« 15 

E{6i, M.Y, ai, 35. 44. 47. 49. 5T-4. 
S8. d». 77.79-8*. 83-4.94-S: Sadik 
captaia), 75. 77-8]. 94; Mehaact 
cook), 75. TT-*]. 94 
Emiiga^ 133 
Eouxieridi, Catbenae. toa 
England and En^bh. 13,15. U. a?. 
51. 5I, 71, 1x7, tad, 134: Edward 
IV, 71; Ricbanl 0,13 
Epbetw and Ephatara, 96, 98-tod, 
140; Anemb, nk oC lotvi; 
^ottb built by Jtatinua, toj; 
Cbitrefa CO du Viigiii. 

103: Seljok moaqoe at, 103-4: 
Temple ot Artemia, destracdon and 
reboddiaf, 100-t, lO] 

ErrocD^, 13. 19 - 40 , aa-4 

Erxonim. 3 
Ida 


Etxu, Mount, t7 
Eugdaie, Eiopceu, 137 
Eittymedoo, Rirer (bow KdprS 
Trmak), 30-x 
Evliya, 147 


Patib, Sultan, toe Mohamet D 
^Uom, Sb Outka, author of Trmvk 
end Raein/nt in 4 Ha Mbter, 17-8, 
37-9.41.4d^. 53. 55.85.85. 
Pethiye, 45. 5J-5. 59 
Pinike,35. 39 

Fmlay, George, aatboc of Hbwy 9 
Crrew. d 

Foebet. Pro£ Edward (aod Spcaa), 
aui^n of Travels in Lyek, 36^ 43 
ftance and Freaehaaea, 3, d, xt, 13. 

70,73.96.104,134 

Fnzer, Sb Jamei, author of Tlw Cm- 
ifen 1 X 4 

Frederick Barbarosia, Emperor, x8 


Galata, 139,130 

Gallia^ Penuttola (tee alto Geli- 
bobl, 143,143,149; E^eabut, 144:' 
Lora Byron, 143: I^Qet metnoraL 
149 

Gedb, River and vaUey, 97, tX4-X3 
GeKb^u, 143-4 

Gibbon, Edward, author of Deellae 
imJ Fall of Rentart Batfin, 104,133 
Gilindbc, 19 
Gdksu, Rhcr, i8-t9. 44 
Golden Horn, 130,139.140.144.144. 

146,148-9 ^ , 

Got^ Mary aitd Mkbael. autbon of 
Tw Ptnn end the Pfaat, 10, 
IS 

Greece and Gtedct, », 4-4. 7, (Hil. 
19, 4j, ad-34, 3I, 41-4. 46-8, 31. 
55-6. 39-63. 68-71. 73-7, 84, 86. 
88-91, 93, 93-100, lod, X09, 113. 
tid-41. 145-7, 130. 134. 140. 143. 
146-7. ISO, 133, 13^ Greek 
Church, 47,144 
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Gtiiclttrd, uthoc «f Fiameilks da 
Remdns, Cna, ek., 70 
Gulluk, 75-7. 80 

GCU&k D>| (R^ Moiwtam), j] 


Hadriin, Emperor, tf, }o. 40,51,92 
Hilionuats, tee Bodnun 
Hilll. Spoi^Rsber.46^ 

Hunihoa. w. J., au^or of Ratadia 
MAsUUiiur,96, iia 
Humibal, 3a. x$o 
Karua >1 Raihki, 18 
Hasan, fisherman, 54~5 
HdlfTinm, t>a, 4, lO, 13, yo, 46,7»>i, 
74. ti. 9 S< IM. Ul. t4S 
t, the. 114-43,118 
81.84,9< 

Hennaphrodini. 

Hermea, 17 

Hemras. River and Valley, see Gediz 
Herodotn; tCMry (i]UO«), 9, )B, 
SS. J7.7< 

Haouracui, too 
HierapoUs, we PaioaUcale 
Kippoenses, 61 

Hicb, P. H., amfaor of I£tfe7 ^5}v{s, 

4-5 

Httdtei, 10. X13, tt7>i8 
Homer. 38. do, 98.117. »7-8: 
and OJyaey, 64, ii 7 « 


moa^oe, 14I; Fatih tnoaooe, {46: 
Feduye moKjue, 143; dfll Jani 
mosqoe, 144-5; Pabset, 138-8; 
Paatoemor. chwch of dte, 144; 
Sc. Andrew, chutch of 145; Sc. 
Mary Pammakanstn, ehapch of 
143; St Nkholas, ehorch of 4a; 
St Saviosr in CSota, efconh of 
143: St Sergios and St Baochas, 
chu^ of 144; St Sofhia. lOl, 
tl9-U3,147: St Theodore, dwr^ 
of 14$; St Theodosw, (hards of 
t44>5: Sdim mosque, 148; Scan- 
mosques in, 139; Stoudioe, 
chur^ of 9t John die Baptist 145; 
Snlcinaairh cneaqve. 148; Sukan 
Ahmed mosqoe, 148; Valide mes- 
qiw.»IP 

Italy and Icaliatu, it, 15, 34, 48, dl. 
70. » 7 .139 

bank, n. 35, da, dd, 76, 79 . 9 i> 95 - 9 . 

iea,ix 4 .115.158 
Izmit 134,158 
Iiaik, X51,158 


Janus, 78 
Jcrmlem, xoi 
Jews, 5, lox, tad 

Julian, Emperor, d, 104; E l cmini a n 
Mysteries, 104 

JtstiniaQ. Emperor. 41,103> Hi. 155 



Ibrahim Pasha, 7 
Ida, Mount 
imbeot tl8, X30 
lc««i« a^ lotuaas, to. 78, 84-105 
Irene, Smpren, 144 
Isaiah, pro^tet 9 
Ishendenm. so, i, 3.8, 8 
Islam, xo. loa, 148 
Imn, Golf of 1,8; Battle of a 
btasbul (see alto Churches and Mo»- 
qtsea), xi. i. 7. ad, 49. 84. 77. *0. 
txd, 113. las. 1*9-50. 15^ 

Bynannecbarcba. 144-5; C^nhio- 

duloe, moeque built by. 1401 


ICakava,45-d 
KarakSy, 81 
Kanman. x8 


Karatepe,9 

Kif, 45-8; Greek dwrefa at 48 

Katarrhactei, 18,19 
JCnnewbw.die. (Ertnenek), 19-10,11; 

(K*»).47 
Kemcr. 38 

Kendal, John (knight). 71 
Konyi,!!-! 

Korea. 83.107 
Kterairmak. river, 31 
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KoveU (PuoRnut). St> 3 , 84 . 89 . 
93-4 

Kwdi ukd Kuducan, 7S, 78-80 

KtifMiati .99 

Kut, 

Kwahya, * 5 . 15 a 


Lade, t6-7 

Lamb. Cdarlm; Tala Jnm SkJae- 
if€m,77 

taodicra aod LaediceaAS. xod. tta- 

14 

Latmk Gulf and Lake, 84 -}, 89-90 
Lacmn, Mount, 90 
Leake,W. M., awbor of Jomnal «f a 
TaurinAskMmcf.si 
Lebanon and Lebaoeie, 7 , ii 
Lebedoa, 95 

Lei^ Pennor, Mr. Paokk, 79 
van Lennep, H. J., aotbor of Tnvth 
te Littb Kwifn Parts of Asia MiMr, 
117-18 
Libaoiis, 3-5 
Livy, 37 . Ji 
Lonrma, 59 
locCPiene. 148 

Laev, Panl, aotbor of dans la 
Crier et TAsk Mtium, 30 

(qooted), 63 - 4 , 7 a: Amens, 64 ; 
bfrt.bi^.Ti 
Lyda and Lydans, 33 - 36 . 38,109 
Lycu valley, 108-9 
Lydia and Lydiam, 57 . 99 , 114 -u 


Macedonia and Maccdoniaiia, a, 41 , 
7*. 97 

Magic, David, aotbor of Amum tuk 
in Asia Miaer, 30 , 3 a 
Makri. see Fohiye 
Malaikov, 81 
Malha ,9 

Maka a:^ Maltese, a, 7,34.71 

Mamelukes. 10,13 
Manavgat, 3 a 
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Maniu (M^nata), 114 - 17 ; mosques 
at. 114 , 116 ; Murad II, 1 x 3 - 16 ; 
Murad m. 1 x 3-16 
Maticza Riw, 137 
Marmara. Sea oC a 6 , 133 , 119 - 30 , 
13 >^ 4 , X 40 ,144. 146 , ISO, 136 
Matmarii, Gulf oC 37 - 8 ; town, 38-9 
Mausolm, 7 a, 74 
Maxiinui (sophist), X 04 
Meander. Rim au Valley, 84 - 6 , 88 - 
91 . 98 ^ 106 - 9 , 113 - 14 ; sootce at 
Dinar, X 13 

Mediterranean Sea, xi, i, 13 . 13 , x 8 , 
36,39, 34. l» 6 . 133.130 

MMistc, see Castelorno 
Menemet Cbiaoox, 73 
Meias, River. 33 
Mcndeics, Adrian, 106-7 
Mersin, I, 3 .11-13, 16 , 34 
Milas, 63 , 79 , 81 

Miletus, 79. 81 . 84 - 8 . 90 .9». 94. 97. 
99 , 113 , 141 ; Milesian, 86 , 93 - 3 ; 
Se^ok mosqoe at. 87 
Miller, Rex, author of In Saanh af 
Santa Ctsirr, 43 
Millington, Mr. T., xi 
Minot, King of Crete, 37 
Mohatnet II, 140 - 1 . 146 , 134 ; Cbristo- 
doulos (arckitecs), 140 
Mopeuesda, 9 
Mopsus, 9 
Moaquet— 

Bona: Green mosque, X 3 X' 0 ; 
Murad 1, 131 . 134 : Ulu Jami. 13 a; 
Bdime: ^liirriA, 148 , 137 ; £ 0 ^ 
sot: Seljok mosque, 103 - 4 ; Istanbul: 
fiyub, 148 ; Faci!^ 146 ; Fethiyc, 143 ; 
GQlJami, I 44 - 3 ; ^*^ 1146 ; Sulci- 
Dunieb, 148 ; Sultan Ahmed, 148 ; 
Valide. 139 ; Manka: 116 ; Miletus; 
tn osqoe. 87 : Nk^: 136 ; 

Mudanya, 130 
Mfidiit, 39 
Mu^, 107 
Mosa Da|, j 6 

Musupha Kenul. see Ataturk 
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Myctk. Meant, 84. «»-9.94: B«de 

oCl 7 

Myeoaot, 79 
MyUu, tee Milm 
Myndm, >9,76 

Myra, jj, 4>*5: St Nidwlai, dnvch 
of. 4} 


Nap^, )6 
Nini Kayo, 17 
NaiHi, to7 

Newton. C. T., uubor of Trmittmd 
Dmeftria mi (W Z,«wir, 4o>a; 
Hdicdnaami, CMdku mi BrmiMat. 
?»^ 93-4 

I'noea. t$o, tj6: Sdjak mocqoe tt, 

IS 6 

Ninr«,6} 


Olympia, »i 

CX^poi (Lyda), is, JM* 

Olym^, Mysian, 15^1,153-4 

OrooKt, 4 

OniM 


Palotiae. 5, tS, 34 
PanpbyUa and PunpbyluBi, t], 15- 
54. J*-9 

Paraukkale, tod, 109-11 
Paodans, 38, 53 
Paaioaion pcomontoty, 94 
PaoocBas, lee Kovela 
Pana.x5 

Patan. 43.45,4S, 50-I, tf3;Tcfflpleof 
Apol]oat,4i 
Paonnias (iftMted), Ul 
Pen (Bey^), 139 
Pergamom, aee Betgama 
Pwge, 30 

Pcdia and Pcniana, a, 5, 10, 14, 3l> 
3«. 55. 7*. 7®. *«. 9*. *M-I5- »»9. 
137.140,147. »5l-» 

Petra. 44 
Pctraniua, 104 


Ptumlia, 35-9 

Phoeaida and Ptioenidani, 1,9-10, St 
Ptttygia, to. 31.85.97. io»-l3 
Phryaicai. 87 
Piaan.51 

Pindar: Pydim Odu (footed), 17 
Ptudia, 15.34 
Plum, a, 31 
Plato,fia 

Ptiny: Na&irat Ms«a7 19, 

3^ 39i 41. ds: Govern at Ptoa. 
ISO.1S4-5 

Piutudi: if Cimsn (quoted), 31 

Pocodee, lUdard, «itb» of Daai^ 
(Ml cf die Eat, 65.96 
Pompciopolii, 13-14 
Pornpey. 13-14,37 
Potto Genovcie. 39 
Poaeidon. 9I 
Pondean pcoeiootoiy, 81 
Pnxiteki, 63, toi 
Prieoe. 8^ 8S-9 
Prion, Moont, 104 
Pioleniea, 3-4,119 
Pynraai, aw Ceyban Rjvcr 


Ramaay, Sir WUliain, ambor of 
artidb in Aayaf GNgrapteri Sariny 
faimat. 10 

RAodw and RbodUn, 13,31,47.49. 

51.S4-5.59.dd.d9.7S 
Rome and Romam, 3. 5>d, 13-td, 
ao-i. ad. 30S. 3d-8,40,43-d. so-i. 
Sd, S9. ds, 7*. »d-7. 98-9. »0t^ 
109.111-13,114.119-31. U7.140. 
147. ISO. I5d 

Raodmao, Hon. Stevo. asdior of 
Hbary if At Crvaadu, tl 
Rinaiana, 43, ll 


St. Banabie, 30 

St Join the Biptut tot: dtneh 
dedicattd to, 145 

St John the Divine, toi. 103: at 
Patmoa, toj 
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St. Jolm of JensaloB. Kiugha oC 
69^f,OM\€o(, 69-71 
St. Nidutltt. ]j. 43-). 94: Churefa og 

43 

St P»ol, u. )0.40.50.90.94.9^ 99- 
104,1x4: Sl Paul'i Harbour, 94 
St Peter [caide dedicated to), d9> 71 
St PetmWg. 45 
St Polycarp, 98 
Saladtn, iB 

Stlamu, Batde of. 4.31.9^ 

(fOO ofHemea and Apbro- 
diie), M 

Swum, 75. S5. 95.99; Straio oC 94-S 
SwMxhrace, I43, i}o 
Sanjak, tee lAeadem 
Sanceu. 37.40.44 
Satdu, X14-id: Mt Troolut, 114: 
PactohM river, 114: Temple oi 

CybeUat,xt5 
SarkOv, Ijo 
SarpeooB. 38 

Saitiaux. Felix, aiabor of WUuMartrr 

/‘Am Mmw. 97 
Sarat. lee Seybao Rhrer, 6 
Scamaodcr, River, 143,148 
ScUiemaiut Dr. H, aotboc of Troy 
and iO Remms, X47 
Sdtatte, tee Elaeuna 
Seknk, towD. 9^ lOj-tf 
Sekoda. tee Silifke 
Sekueot, 3-4: Seleucidt. 1x9 

Se^t^. 41,15,3« 

Semitet. 1.4.9 
Settoi, 114 

Setoo Uojd, Mr. and Mta.,», 113 
Seven Ca^ (rootmtain rao^). 53: 

Baba Da^ 53 
SeyfatiD. Riw, 6 -^, 9 
Side. 31-1 
Stfaci.95 

SiMke (formerly Sekoda), 18-19 
Simoit River, lal 

Sinao. Minnie (ardiuect), 146-8, Xii, 
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Sipykn, Mount. 11^17 
H1M.S. Skra (skwp). 71 
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Sift. 79 

Smith. Sk Sidney, 55, 58 
Smyrna, tee Izmir 
Sdke. 88-9.9<. 3^7 
Soli. 13-14.30 
Sotyma, Mount, 36 
Spamnt,di 

Sptau, Lt T. A. B. (and Fotbet), 
audton of Tfovelt in LjeU, 3d. 4) 
Stamboul, aee luanbd 
ScevcM. Mr. C. £., ad 
Scoudioo, tee btanbul 
Strabo: Cteftofky (quoted), 9. l3-t5. 
17. 32. 35. 38-9.46. 53. dx, d5, 78. 
85.88.91.93. 1X0.117 
Scrufbed de ReddiSe, Lord. 78 
streater, Mn. Ncnmn, s 
Sukunandte Maonificeot 146-7 
Syket. Sir Mark, author of The 
^pks' Last 9 

Symi, Golf and bluid. 59-do; 
dnttcfaet at do 

Syria and Syriaiu, zi, x-5, B-xi, 15, 
I5d 

'Syrian Gatet, 3 


Tabriz, 154 

Tamiulane, 103. xid 

Timn (formerly Cydnui), d, 9-It; 

Tartmah, 9 
TaMfo, 18 

Tauriit moofttaint, zi, l, 3, d, 8, ro¬ 
ll. 13-15.18-19.81.85. JO. 39.41. 
57.115 

Tedeico,Mr.T.J. P.,zi 
TebnetMt, 45. 55 
Tenedoa, 130 

Tcot, 95; Temple of Baechnt. 93 
TernMnot, 8j-d, 33 
Tezier, ^larlea, auebor of Asie 
Mnarurr. 41. 43-4. 55^ 93. lot. 
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ThemiMockt, 89 
'IlKodofa. Enqvett, 141 
Tbeodofiw, Emperor. d4 
Tberapia, XJJ 
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TSotstoo, Join, luthor of Cmtk$ m 
QHdd, i6 

lliraoe, j8, ta»-)o. 146. ijo-7 

Tibcriot, Emperor, 217 

Tipn. Rmr, to 

Tima, TV. 113 

Timpbenia, 31 

71 * 011.3 

Tt«, 38 

Tr>M Emperor, 134-3 
Tniuet, 241 
Trk>tc. 89 
Ttiopa, 60 

TiiopiOB. He Docub Promontory 
Tmtonon, 43*4 

Tkoy and Ttojaai. 9, 38, 30, 91. 94. 
II}, 2a}-30; HeOapcrot, 134, 
u8: Trajaii War, 9, }8, do, 93 
Tmkey and Tucb, xi. 1-3, 7-8. to¬ 
la, X4-I«. 18,33-7,39-33, 38. Jfc 
41. 43-7. 49. 3*. 54-3, 38-60, 63, 
63, 68-73, 77^. 88-7. *9. 9«. 93. 
96-8, 103-10, tt), 123-18, 113^, 

1*9-30. IS4-7. *39-40. 244-7, 

130-3 

Tudddi Ptea, Broadcanixig and 
Toutin DepL. B, 43 
TypVm. 27 
7^9 


Underwood, Dr. Pad, xi, 143 
Oikfidar. 13}: moiqoes at, 133 
OaOmbatv, 13 
Unm lUSpn, 137 


Vale» (builder of aqoedua)^ 146 
Varna. Bade of. 113 
Vcniee and Veoetiaat, 43; St. Madi't, 
*44 

Viama,38 
Vknma, 69,73,204 


Whelcr, Geo^e, antbw of A J e wr y 
into Crerer, 8}, 124 
WbinentOK, Pto&nor, 141^3 
WQkiMoa, Mr. R. E, xi 
fViiktM iV Taune, eoopaiBOo tolame 
byaod)or,xi 


Xantbiu, }l, 30, 33 
Xenopfaon: ilMf^ (quoted), 7, 9, 
*»} 

XcnKi,92, too, 2*3 
Ximiiiez, Sainraiui. author of Aik 
MTer k Rmni, 63,69,7a, 85, tot, 
*»S 


Yalora, 236 
Ycnoda, 8a 
Yildtt park, i}8 


Zenicetts, pirate cbieftain, 37 
Zephyria, KC Bodmm 
Zeua. 17 
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